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A.E.B.C., contributions by, 39, 91, 146 

A.M., article by, 141 

“Abbey Niche, An”’ (poem), 87 

Adams, G. A., reads paper to Chelten- 
ham Branch, +7; to Tewkesbury 
Branch, 110 

Agate, James, 177 : 

Alexander, Henry, article by, 86 

Andrews, Charles, gives recital to 
Cheltenham Branch, 105 

Anglesey, Dickens and, 219 

Archer, William, death of, 60 

Ardagh, J., contribution by, 15 

Ashmore, Miss Laura J., reads paper 
to Philadelphia Branch, 50 

“Attorney, An, Confessions of,’’ con- 
tained articles wrongly attributed 
to Dickens, 130 

Axon, J. Lea, appointed a Trustee of 
the Dickens House, 116 

Aylmer, Felix, article by, 205 ; 
from, 99 


letter 


Bagnall, Mrs., gift by, to the Dickens 


House, 76 

Bagot, Richard, lectures to Manchester 
Branch, 49 

Baldwin, Oliver, writes a play on 


Edwin Drood, 61 

Barnaby Rudge, see Gashford. 

Bath and Pickwick, 118 

Bean, Eugene, letter from, 29; poem 
by, 30 

Beck, Rev. W. E., lectures to Chelten- 
ham Branch, 105 

Bell, F. R., lectures to Hull Branch, 
106, 163 

Bellot, Hugh H. C., book by, noticed, 
218 

Bennett, Arnold, Is he “‘ the present 
day Dickens?” 9 

Benvie, Miss Maybel, reads paper to 
Edinburgh Branch, 104 

Berger, Francesco, letter from, 158 

Bermondsey, Streets in, to be named 
after Dickens characters, 5 

Bible, The English, Dickens’s us+ of, 
32, 93, 97, 152, 214 

Bird, C. H. Golding, gift by to the 
Dickens House, 76 


Birkenhead, Lord, opens the Dickens | 


House, 115, 120 
Birrell, Rt. Hon. Augustine, K.C., and 
a reminiscence of Dickens’s meet- 
ing with Miss Weller, 41 
Bleak House, sce Flite, Miss; 
Rockingham Castle ; 
Summerson, Esther 


Be 


also 


also | 


Blockley, John, composer of music to 
a poem by J. E. Carpenter, 30 
Blow, Rev. “R: He. U:, lectures to 
Brighton Branch, 103 
Books noticed and reviewed :— 
Dickens and Thackeray, by Prof. 
Oliver Elton, 7 
Ten Boys from Dickens and Ten 
Girls from Dickens, by Kate 
Dickenson Sweeter (re-issues), 7 
Characters from Dickens, drawn by 
Claud Lovat Fraser, with a preface 
by Haldane Macfall, 8 
Peggy: the Story of One Score. Years 
and Ten, by Peggy Webling, 8 
The Mystery of Edwin Drood in 
the World’s Classics, 12 
George Cruikshank: a _ Catalogue 
Raisonré, compiled by Albert M. 
Cohn, 28 
Some Victorian Men, written and 
illustrated by Harry Furniss, 41 
The Guild of Good Will: or Everyday 
a Christmas Day, by Dr. Howard 


Duffield, 61 
David Copperfield’s Library by 
John Brett Langstaff, B.A., 
B.Litt., 88 


The England of Dickens, by Walter 
Dexter, 89 

The Dickens Country, 
Kitton (re-issue), 119 

When Mr. Pickwick went Fishing, 

' by Samuel W. Lambert, 122 

Dickens in Cartoon and Caricature, 
compiled by William Glyde 
Wilkins, edited with Introduction 
by B. W. Matz, 141 

Charles Dickens and othcy Victorians, 
by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, 
M.A., 142 

The English Comic Characters, by 
J. B. Priestley, 151 

Christmas Stories and Reprinted 
Pieces ; The Uncommercial 
Traveller; A Child’s History of 
England added to Macmillan’s 
Edition of Dickens, 151 

A.A. Road Book of England, 174 

Barnaby Rudge; Edwin Drood; Hard 
Times ; The Old Curiosity Shop 
added to the World’s Classics, 
176 

The Old Inns of Kent, by D. C. 
Maynard, 209 

Little Guide to Gray's: Inn and 
Lincoln’s Inn, by Hugh H. L. 
Bellot, M.A., D.C.L., 238 


by. FG: 
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Bower, Sir Alfred Louis, appeal by, 
on behalf of Dickens House, 70 

Bowes, association of Squeers with, 
resented by the inhabitants, 6 

‘‘ Boz,”’ pronounciation of, 4 

Bradley, T. J., article by, 84; letter 
from, 98 

Brierley, H. W., gives lecture-recital 
to Edinburgh Branch, 105 

Britannia Theatre, A Message from 
the Sea produced at, in 1861, 82 

Brookes, Stanley, reads paper to 
Melbourne Branch, 164 

Brougham, John : his appearance with 
Lotta Crabtree in The Old Curi- 
osity Shop, 9 

Brousson, J. J., see France, Anatole 

Brown, E. W., reads paper to Leyton 
Branch, 106 

Browne, Gordon, lectures to Liverpool 
Branch, 107 

Bruton, Sir James, proposes “ The 
Immortal Memory of Dickens ”’ 
at Gloucester Branch, 105 

Bumble, Mr., mystery of an allusion 
by, 45, 96 

Burden, E. H., gift by, to Dickens 
House, 78; lectures to Balham 
Branch, 101; ditto Rochester 
Branch, 109; ditto Southampton 


Branch, 52; ditto St. Pancras 
Branch, 51 

Caine, Sir Hall,’ K.B.E. -GiHx In 
Memoriam Tribute to B. W. Matz, 
183 

Callaway, Mr., reads paper. to 


Melbourne Branch 222 

Carden, Percy T., article by, 79 

Carlisle House, Soho, 159 

Carpenter, J. E., poem by, 30 

“Cartoon and Caricature, Dickens in "’ 
(book reviewed), 141 

Carr, A. S. Comyns, K.C., speech by, 
at Fellowship Conference Dinner, 
1 


3 

Catchpole, M., letter from, 96; reads 
paper to Hackney Branch, 106 

Channing, Dr., Dickens influenced by, 
157 

Children, Dickens and, 10 

Christian Religion, The, Dickens and, 
sec Bible, 32, 93, 97, 152, 214 

Christie, Robert Stuart, letter from, 116 

Cleary, Mrs., reads paper to Melbourne 
Branch, 222 

Clerkenwell Green, 80, 158 

Coats, D. R. P., lectures to Winnipeg 
Branch, 52 

Cohn, Albert M., book by, reviewed, 28 


Cole, A., article by, attributed to 
Dickens, 130 

Collins Wilkie, articles and stories by 
attributed to Dickens, 130 

‘Confessions of an Attorney,’’ con- 
tained articles wrongly attributed 
to Dickens, 130 

Cooke, A. E., reads paper to Melbourne 

_ Branch, 222 

Cooling, the scene of the opening part 
of Great Expectations, 13, 100, 101 

Cooper, T. P., article by, 210; gift by, 
to the Dickens House, 76 

Corrigan, Rev. Joseph M., reads paper 
to Philadelphia Branch, 165 

Cotterell, T. Sturge, lectures to Bath 
Branch, 46 

Cox, E. H., the late, Sale of Library of, 
8 


Crabtree, Lotta, Death of, 9 

Crosky, John Welch, reads paper to 
Philadelphia Branch, 51 

Cross, A. E. Brookes, In Memoriam 
tribute to B. W. Matz, 189 

Cross, Prof. J. T., lectures to Winnipeg 
Branch, 111 

Crowther, J. H., reads papers to 
Melbourne Branch, 164, 222 

“Cruikshank, George: A Catalogue 
Raisonné "’ (reviewed), 28 

Crummles, Vincent, quaint playbill 
reminiscent of, 6 

“Curious Dance Round a Curious 
Tree, A,’’ wrongly attributed to 
Dickens, 131 

Curry, Miss, reads paper to Manchester 
Branch, 49 


“Daily Governess, The,’’ wrongly 
attributed to Dickens, 130 
Dark, Sidney, and A Tale of Two 


Cities, 136 
Darry, W. M., gives recital to Liverpool 
Branch, 48 
David Copperfield, see Doctors’ 


Commons, 27; see de Granville, 
the Countess Sybil, 15 

David Copperfield Library, The, 88 

Davidson, William, gives lecture- 
recital to Edinburgh Branch, 105 

Day and Martin, 176 

de Granville, the Countess Sybil, 
took her pseudonym from the 
name of Dora Spenlow’s dog, 15 

Dean, F. R., letter from, 96 ; proposes 
“The Immortal Memory of 
Charles Dickens ’’ at Manchester 
Branch, 49 

Deorad, article by, 24 

Devonshire House, 117 
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Dexter, Walter, articles by, 16, 88, 199 ; | 


book by reviewed, 89; lectures 
to Fellowship Conference, 135; 
ditto London Branch, 107; letter 
from, 159; re-elected Hon. Treas. 
of the Fellowship, 134; Edits 
The Dickensian, 171 

Diary of Dickens Meetings, 54, 112, 
168, 225 

Dibdin, E. Rimbault, lectures to 

, Liverpool Branch, 48 

Dickens Characters, Suggested Statues 


coy ea Wy de | 
““Dickens, Charles, In Memory of ”’ 
(poem), 12 


Dickens, Charles, and Rev. Edward 
Tagart, 86, 119, 157 
and Hon. Richard and 

Watson, 174, 199 
Anniversary of Birth of, 59 
Anniversary of Death of, 115, 118 
as a Public Reader, 85 
Boyhood of, 16 
Grave of (poem), 87 
His cancelled reading at York, 

210 
His tribute to Daniel Maclise at 

Royal Academy banquet, 118 
Memorials to, 115 
One Hundred Years Ago, 16 
Writings wrongly attributed to, 

128 
See also all references to the 

Dickens House 
Dickens from Day to Day, 39, 91, 146; 

see also Topical Allusions 
Dickens, Sir Henry F., K.C., article by, 
13 ; In Memoriam tribute to B. W. 
Matz, 185 
Dickens House, The, 48 Doughty 

Street, 3, 31, 59, 63, 64, 65, 

74, 116, 134, 144 
Appeal by the Lord Mayor of 


Mrs. 


London, 70 
— Appeal by the Press, 71 
— Articles on, by Coulson 


Kernahan, E. V. Lucas, W. 
Pett Ridge, Dr.Mary Scharlier, 
and Arthur Waugh, 64-70 

Gifts to, 76, 116 

Letter from R. S. Christie, 116 

F. W. Lange appointed Librar- 
ian, 59 

The Matz Loan Collections, 193 

Opening of by Lord Birkenhead 
115, 120 

Photographs of Opening Cere- 
mony, 119 

The Trust Deed, 79 

Trustees of, 116 


Dickens, Kate, see Perugini, Mrs., 4 


Dickens, Mary Angela, broadcasts 
selections from her book on her 
father, 4 


Dickensian, The, Completion of 21 
years of, 171 

Dickensiana Month by Month, 53, 11], 
168, 223 

Doctors’ Commons, 27 

Dombey’s Tears, Florence, 157, 219 

Dotheboy’s Hall, 7, 174 

Doughty Street, No. 48, Purchase of, 
by the Fellowship, 3, 31, 59, 63, 
64, 65, 67, 69, 70, 71, 74, 76, 79, 
115, 116, 119, 134, 144, 193 (for 
detailed references see Dickens 
House, The) 

Doughty Street, With Dickens in, 65 

Dove, Mr., reads paper to Woodville 


Branch, 111 
Drama, The, Dickens and, see Stage, 
The, 9, 82 


“Dreams, Our ”’ (poem), 130 

Drood Case Reopened, 18, 98, 205 

Drood, Edwin, The Mystery of, Play 
on, by Oliver Baldwin, 61 

Duffield, Dr. Howard, booklet Ly, 
noticed, 61; lectures to New York 
Branch, 50, 108, 164 

Durdle, Miss, reads paper to Hackney 


Branch, 106 

Dw sSeu, (A) «Ps yreadsipaper. to 
Melbourne Branch, 222 

“Dusk, To beairead? iat,’ contains 


articles wrongly attributed to 


Dickens, 131 


Education, Dickens and, 175 

Mr. Squeers and, 175 

Edwards, A. W., elected Hon. Sec. of 
the Fellowship, 119, 134; In 
Memoriam tribute to B. W. Matz, 
182 

Edwin Drood, The Mystery of, sec 
Drood, 18, 61, 98, 205 

Elton, Prof. Oliver, book by, noticed, 7 

“Evening Standard, The,’ extract 
from, 117 


Fagin: Site of his Kitchen, 80, 158 

Fellowship, The Dickens: and Purchase 
of 48 Doughty Street, 3, 31, 
63, 65, 67, 69, 70, 71, 74, 76, 
79, 115, 116, 119, 144, 193 
(For detailed references see 
Dickens House, The) 

Annual Conference, 60, 119, 134 

Annual Report of Council, 147 

Branches of:— 
Balham, 46, 101, 159, 219 


Vill 


INDEX 


Fellowship, The Dickens 


Celebration of Anniversary of 
Conference Dinner, 137; Souv- 
Conference of Old States and 


Death of B, W. Matz, 171 
A. W. Edwards elected Hon. 


Essay Competition in London 
C; H.> Green 
Headquarters removed to the 


New Branch formed at Black- 


Branches of :— 


Barry, 102 

Bath, 46, 102, 160 

Bedford, 46, 103 

Birmingham, 160, 219 

Blackpool, 63, 220 

Boston (Mass.), 46, 161 

Brighton, 103, 161, 220 

Brisbane, 103 

Cheltenham, 47, 105 

East Bay (Cal.), 220 

Eastbourne, 47, 104, 220 

Edinburgh, 61, 104, 162 

Gloucester, 105, 221 

Gold Coast, 8 

Hackney and Stoke Newing- 
ton, 47, 106, 162 

Hull, 48, 106, 163 

Leyton and District, 106, 221 | 

Liverpool, 48, 107 

London, 48, 107, 163, 221 

Manchester, 49, 107, 221 

Melbourne, 50, 164, 221 

Montreal, 50 

New York City, 50, 108, 164 

Nottingham, 50 

Old Town-Orono, 108, 165 

Philadelphia (Pa.), 50, 156 

Rochester, 109 

Sheffield, 51, 109, 222 

Southampton, 52 

Southend and District, 
110, 166, 223 

St. Pancras, 51, 77, 109, 166, | 
222 

Tewkesbury, 110, 166 

Vancouver, B.C., 110, 167, | 
223 ) 

Winnipeg, 52, 111, 118, 167 

Woodville and District, 111, 
223 


52, 


Dickens's Birth, 59 
enir of, 119 


Canadian Branches, 60 


Sec., 119, 134 

Schools, 78 

resigns Hon. 
Secretaryship, 127, 134, 149 


Dickens House, 59 


pool, 63; ditto on the Gold | 
Coast, 8 / 


Fellowship, The Dickens, 
— Paper on, by Walter Dexter, 
read at Annual Conference, 
135 
— President, Hon. Secretary and 
Hon. Treasurer of appointed 
trustees of the Dickens House, 
116 
— Presidential Address 
Pett Ridge, 10 
—  W. Pett Ridge re-elected Presi- 
dent, 117, 134 
Fisher, James, reads paper to Edin- 
burgh Branch, 104 
Fisher, W. J., reads paper to Balham 
Branch, 46 
Fleming, James, gift and loan by, to 
the Dickens House, 76 


by W. 


Flite, Miss, a possible prototype of, 


27 


|‘ Floating Away,’’ two poems inspired 


by a passage in Little Dorrit, 


29 
Forrest, D. W., lectures to Bath 
Branch, 103 


“Fortune Wildred,’’ wrongly attri- 
buted to Dickens, 129 

Foster, Frank, 7 

Fowler, Susan, letter from, 44 


France, Anatole, and Dickens, 73 


_ Fraser, Claude Lovat, Dickens charac- 


ter drawings by, 8 

Fraser, Miss E., reads papers to 
Melbourne Branch, 50, 164 

Fraser, E. A., article by, 25 

French Revolution, The, Dickens and, 
136 

Furniss, Harry, book by, reviewed, 41 ; 
death of, 60 


Gadd, W. Laurence, article by, 13; 
lectures to St. Pancras Branch, 
109 ; letter from, 100 

Gad’s Hill Place: now a_ Girls’ 
School, 118; Sale of relics from, 
118; Service at, on anniversary 
of Dickens’s death, 118 

Gashford, 43 

Gaskell, Mrs., novel by, attributed to 
Dickens, 129 

George and New Inn, Greta Bridge, 
6 


Gillott, G. H., gift by, to the Dickens 
House, 76 

Gooch, R. H., Dickens and, 45 

Gordon, R. A., K.C., lectures to 
Eastbourne Branch. 104 : 

Gray’s Inn, 218 

Great Expectations, Topography of, 13, 
100, 101 ; see also Havisham, Miss 
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ix 


Green, C. H., gifts by, to the Dickens 
House, 77, 78; lectures to Balham 
Branch, 46; letter from, 44; 
resigns the Hon. Secretaryship of 
the Fellowship, 127, 134, 149 

Greta Bridge, 6 


Haly, W. T., article by, attributed to 
Dickens, 130 

Hassall, Mr., reads paper to Man- 

_. chester Branch, 49 

Havisham, Miss, parallel case in real 
life, 62 

Hawkins, L. Maurice, 
Bedford Branch, 46 


lectures to 


Hazelwood, C. H., dramatic version ' 
of A Message from the Sea, by, 82 | 


Hearn, A. S., letter from, 45 
Heathershank, Mr., reads paper to 
Melbourne Branch, 50 


Hicks, J., appointed a Trustec of the 


Dickens House, 116 
Higham, 13 
Hill, D. M., article by, attributed to 
Dickens, 130 
Hind, C. Lewis, and Dickens, 175 
Hodson, Rev. R. L., proposes ‘‘ The 


Immortal Memory of Charles | 
Dickens,”’ at Cheltenham Branch, 
105 

Holborn, and the site of Fagin’s 


Kitchen, 80, 158 
Holmes, Miss A. M., reads paper to 
Balham Branch, 102 


Hopkins, A. A., writes the History of | 


the New York Branch, 50 
Household Words, articles in, wrongly 
attributed to Dickens, 128 


Howay, Judge, proposes ‘“‘ The Im- | 


mortal Memory of Charles | 
Dickens,’’ at Vancouver Branch, 
110 ; 


Howitt, Wm., novel by, attributed to 
Dickens, 129 

Hulkes, Mrs., sells her Dickens relics, 
118 

Hull, G., lectures to Bedford Branch, 103 


Jerroms, Miss, reads papers to Mel- 
bourne Branch, 50, 222 

Jip, used as a pseudonym by the 
Countess de Granville, 15 

Johnson, Frank S., gift by, to the 


Dickens House, 78; gives recital | 


to Hackney Branch, 106; letter 
from, 157 

Johnson, H. Bland, reads paper to 
London Branch, 163 

Johnson Street, No. 13; Camden Town, 


88 


| Jones, C. Sheridan, death of, 61 

| Jones, J. D., lectures to Sheffield 

Branch, 109 

|“ Josephine Gallery, The,’’ contained 
a story wrongly attributed to 

| Dickens, 130 

| Ixelly, Katherine, article by, 20 

| ‘“ Kent, The Old Inns of ”’ (reviewed), 
209 : 

Kernahan, Coulson, article by, 67 
Key, N.., letter from, 219 
| Kilner, Miss, addresses 

| Branch, 50 

| King, Dr. Preston, proposes ‘‘ The 

: Immortal Memory of Charles 
Dickens ’’ at Bath Branch, 102 

Kitton, F. G., reissue of his, ‘‘ The 
Dickens Country,’’ 119 

KXnight, Charles, article by, attributed 
to Dickens, 130 

Knox, Father Ronald, 117 


, 


New York 


Lambert, Samuel W., book by re- 
viewed, 122 

Landladies in Dickens, 5 

| Langdon, Rev. P. G., lectures to 


| Bedford Branch, 103 

Lange, F. W., appointed Librarian of 

} the Dickens House, 59 

Laurie, Canon A. E. L., reads paper to 
Edinburgh Branch, 104 

Lausanne, A visit to, 86; 
Avenue, 117 

Lawrence, Sir Walter, acts as President 
of the Fellowship during illness of 
W. Pett Ridge, 59, 136; proposes 


Dickens 


“The Immortal Memory of 
Charles Dickens’’ at Conference 
Dinner, 137 

“Leaflets of Memory’ contained a 
story wrongly attributed to 

Dickens, 130 

| Lerryt, Thomas, J/etier from, 43 

| Letters to the Editor, 43, 96, 157, 

| 


219 

Leveson, Mr. and Mrs., gifts by, to 

' the Dickens House, 78 

Leverhulme, Lord, loan by, to the 
Dickens House, 116 

Lewis, Rev. A. H., lectures to Hull 
Branch, 106 

Ley, J. WiT., 192 5 avitcle-by, 122.5 

! proposes ‘‘ The Immortal Memory 
of Charles Dickens’’ at Barry 
Branch, 102 

Light as an agent in healing recognised 
by Dickens, 62 

Limericks, The father of, 62 

Lincoln’s Inn, 218 


| Lirriper, Mrs., 5 


x INDEX 


Little Dorrit, two poems suggested by 
a passage from, 29; see also 
Marshalsea Prison, The 


Little Portland Street Unitarian 
Chapel, 157 
Liverpool Mechanics’ Institute, An 


incident at the opening of by 
Dickens, 41 

‘“‘ Lizzie Leigh ’’ attributed to Dickens, 
129 

London, Dickens’s, see Bermondsey ; 
also David Copperfield Library, 
The, 88; also Devonshire House, 
117; also Dickens, Charles, Boy- 
hood of ; also Dickens House, The; 
also. Doctors’ Commons; also 
Fagin’s Kitchen, 80, 159; also 
Gray’s Inn, 218; also Lincoln’s 
Inn, 218; also Manette Street, 
Soho; also Marshalsea Prison, 
The ; also Norfolk Street, Strand ; 
also Old Curiosity Shop, The, 176 

‘“London Mercury, The,” quoted, 177 

Lord Mayor of London, The, appeal 
by, for the Dickens House, 70 

Lowry, W. H., gift by, to the Dickens 
House, 78 

Lucas, E. V., article by, reprinted from 
“The Sunday Times,’’ 65 

“Lyra, The Infant,’’ quaint playbill 

reminiscent of Vincent Crummles, 

6 ; 


Macfall, Haldane, writes preface to 
book of Dickens Character 
Sketches by Claude Lovat Fraser, 
8 


Maclise, Daniel, Dickens's tribute to, 
at Royal Academy Banquet, 118 

Macmillan, Sir Frederick, and the 
Dickens House, 63 

Macmillan’s Edition of Dickens’s works 
completed, 151 


MacRitchie, David, Death of, 61; 
reads paper to Edinburgh Branch, 
104 

Major, Miss Ada, reads paper to London 
Branch, 163 

““ Manchester City News, The,” extract 
from, 186 


Manette Street, Soho, 45, 96 

Marshalsea Prison, The, 43 

Matthews, Charles George, article by, 

21; letter from, 99 

Matz, B. W., article by, 128 

appointed a Trustee’ of 
‘“ Bannow,”’ the Convalescent 
Home at St. Leonard’s, 149 

appointed a Trustee of The 
Dickens House, 116 


Matz, B. W., Bibliography of, 196 

Death of, 171, 219, 221 

edits book by William Glyde 
Wilkins, 141 

Funeral of, 171 

His Editorship of The Dicken- 
stan, 172 

His services to the Dickens 
House, 172, 173 

In Memoriam articles by «Sir 
Hall ‘Gaines K. BEC. 
183 ; A. E. Brookes Cross, 189 
Sir Henry F. Dickens, K.C., 
185; William Miller, 191; 
Mrs. A. K. Newcomer, 188; 
W. Pett Ridge, 185; ; 
Cuming Walters, 186; W.B.. 
Warren, 188; Arthur Waugh, 


179 

— In Memoriam poems by A. W. 
Edwards, 182; Frank 
Speaight, 195 


Loans his collection of Dickens- 
iana to the Dickens House, 
4, 76, 78; Descriptions of the 
collection by Cecil Palmer, 
193 

Memorial Service to, 172 

Re-elected Editor of 
Dickensian, 134 

see also Sack, O. 

Matz, Winifred M., bibliography of her 

father’s writings, 196; J/etter from 


The 


192 
Maynard, D. C., book by, reviewed, 209 
McLaren, J. Wilson, lectures. to 


Edinburgh Branch, 104 
McNulty, J., gives presidential address 


to Hackney Branch, 47; letter 
from, 43; proposes ‘‘ The Im- 
mortal Memory of Charles 


Dickens ’’ at Hackney Branch, 162 
McRare, J. M., lectures to Melbourne 


Branch, 50 
Message from the Sea, A, dramatised, 
82 


Micawber, Mr., and some others, 151 
— and Woodrow Wilson, 44 

Miles, Prof. Wm., gives recital to 
Barry Branch, 102; ditto East- 
bourne Branch, 47; ditto London 
Branch, 107 

Miller, Leonard, 
Branch, 46 

Miller, William, In Memoriam tribute 
to B. W. Matz, 191 

Mills, Miss, reads paper to Manchester 
Branch, 49 — 

‘‘Miner’s Daughter, The,” ‘attributed 
to Dickens, 129 


lectures to Bath 


INDEX xi 


Miscellaneous Papers, The, 131 

Morley, Henry, article by, attributed 
to Dickens, 131 

“Morning Post, The,’’ quoted, 117 

Mrs. Lirviper’s Legacy, 5 

Mrs. Lirviper’s Lodgings, 5 

Muir, T. S., lectures to Edinburgh 


Branch, 162 

Murray, E., article by, attributed to 
Dickens, 132 

Murray, Lord, lectures to Edinburgh 
Branch, 104 

Newcomer, Mrs. Alice, elected a 


Vice-President of the Fellowship, 
117, 134; In Memoriam tribute 
to B. W. Matz, 188 

“New York Times, The,”’ extract from, 
87 

Nicholas Nickleby, Topography of, 6; 
see Crummles, Vincent 

Nicholson, Rev. W. T., lectures to 
Tewkesbury Branch, 50 : 

Norfolk Street, Strand, and 
Lirriper, 5 

North Road, The Great, 6 


Mrs. 


Ober, Mr., reads paper to Philadelphia 
Branch, 165 

Ockenden, N. C., reads paper to 
Cheltenham Branch, 47 

Old Curiosity Shop, The, and the 
Spurious landmark in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, 176; on the Stage, 9 

‘Old Fleet,’’ article by, 136 

Oliver Twist, see Bumble, Mr. ;_ 
Fagin 

Our Mutual Friend, a coincidence, 45 ; 


also 


and Doctor’s Commons, 27; see 
Wegg, Silas; also Wrayburn, 
Eugene 


Oxford Dictionary, The, 62 


Palmer, Cecil, article by, 193 
Parry, C. W. J., letter from, 97 
Patterson, Judge J. M., lectures to 
Philadelphia Branch, 51 
Pearson, Kendall, lectures to Tewkes- 
bury Branch, 110 
Perugini, Mrs., 4 
Phenomenon, The Infant, recalled by 
a quaint playbill, 6 
PhilipjoisalN.; lectures, to Liverpool 
Branch, 48 
Pickwick Papers, The, A Story of the 
publication of, 118 
—— An Allusion in, 84 (see Punch 
and Judy) 
— and Doctor’s Commons, 27 
— and Robert Seymour, 122 


Pickwick Papers, The, Five copies of, 
in parts sold from the library 
of the late E. H. Cox, 8 
— Origin of, 122 
— Tablet to mark site of the White 
Hart Inn, Bath, 118 
— The Dinner to celebrate the 
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WHEN FOUND— 


HE Dickens House, 48 Doughty Stréet, is now in possession of 
- the Dickens Fellowship, and is being decorated and adjusted to 
suit the requirements for which it was purchased, viz., a permanent 
London shrine to the memory of Dickens which shall have its educa- 


tional as well as its sentimental appeal. 
* * * * * 


When it was announced in our issue of January, 1923, that the 
Fellowship had purchased the freehold of the property, it was not 
anticipated that so long a time would elapse before it was able to 
secure possession. However, the complications have now been 
overcome, and before very long it is hoped that the house will be open 
to the public. 

* * * x * 

Let us make it quite clear what exactly the Fellowship proposes to 
do with the house. We attempted to do this when we made the 
announcement two years ago. It intends to make the Dickens House 
of much more real use to the student than is customary in respect 
to other shrines to other great men in London. It is not to be merely 
a sentimental show place. The Dickens House will contain the finest 
and most comprehensive Dickens library extant, and every book 
and item will be available to any one who wishes to study it, and a 
special room will be set apart for the purpose. The Dickens House 
wili be a Museum containing curios, relics, and other valuables associ- 
ated with the novelist and his works. The Dickens House will be a 
picture gallery wherein will be found hundreds of pictures illustrating 
the novelist’s books and their topography ; portraits of the novelist 
and his friends, pictures of his characters drawn by artists from Robert 
Seymour to the present day. 

* ** * * * 

The Dickens House shall also be London’s Dickens Mecca, the meeting 
place for all lovers of Dickens throughout the world. It shall be the 
Dickens Rendezvous, the Dickens Information Bureau, the Dickens 
University, where students will find that nothing is under lock and 
key to be viewed only from the outside or as a privilege, but where 
they shall gain all the knowledge they seek concerning every phase 
of Dickensian lore, and where visitors to London, to once more repeat 
ourselves, will be welcomed and guided in the search for knowledge, 
topographical, historical, pictorial, literary and bibliographical. The 
only memorial Dickens approved was that of his books. Here, then, 
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will be set up in the house in which he once lived and wrote, all his 
books and those they have inspired, as a zener to his name. 
* * * 

All this can be accomplished in a very short time, as most of the 
material is available. Mr. B. W. Matz has sent the whole of his Dickens 
collection of books, pictures, relics and curios, another collection 
from elsewhere will be transferred, and many other collectors are 
sending something. Mr. Matz’s collection alone comprises some 
1300 books and pamphlets, over 300 different portraits of Dickens, 
over a hundred framed pictures, a unique collection of prints and 
innumerable curios and relics. 

* * * * * 

But. what is now required is sufficient money to endow the house.. 
The Dickens Fellowship has done well in collecting over £3000, but a 
further sum of ten thousand pounds is required if the house is to be 
free from debt and anxiety in the future. We earnestly appeal for 
every effort to be made to collect this sum, and suggest that if every 
member of the Fellowship throughout the world undertakes to collect 
10s. from his friends the deed is done. 

ok ok * ok * 

Mrs. Perugini has very kindly signed the twenty copies of the large 
paper Edition of ‘‘ Character Sketches from Dickens ” which Messrs. 
Raphael Tuck and Co. have presented to the Dickens Fellowship in aid 
of the Doughty Street House Fund. These special copies are for 
sale at three guineas each, and application for them should be made 
to the Hon. Secretary, 14 Clifford’s Inn, E.C.4. 

* * * * * 

Miss Mary Angela Dickens has been broadcasting chapters from 
her book “‘ Child Stories from Dickens,’’ and we feel sure the children 
and even the grown-ups will have considered it a great privilege to 
have heard the grand-daughter of the famous novelist telling them about 
her grandfather’s child characters. The volume from which Miss 
Dickens read was published some years ago, but it remains a popular 
annual gift book for children. It has also been issued in six little 
volumes. Miss Dickens has also written several novels herself which 
have been published during the last few years. She is, indeed, the 
only descendant of her illustrious grandfather who has so far ventured 
to follow in his footsteps as a novelist. Miss Dickens is a Vice-President 
of the Dickens Fellowship, and is, we believe, the eldest grand-daughter 
of the great Victorian writer. Her father was christened Charles 
Culliford Boz, but always adopted the simpler designation of Charles 
Dickens the Younger. Culliford was the name of a friend of his father. 
The other two christian names require no accounting for. 

myers Re ee 

By the way, speaking of the word ‘ Boz,” we are occasionally 
asked if it is pronounced as though it was spelled ‘“ Bose ” to rhyme 
with ‘‘ Nose,” as the explanation given by the novelist of how he came 
to use the word may be construed to admit. Our answer is always 
no. The exact pronounciation is “ Boz” to rhyme with “ Loz” as 
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in the word lozenge, and that is the way Dickens pronounced it and 
how he meant it to be pronounced in his explanation of its origin. The 
passage from Forster will be recalled: ‘This was the nickname of 
his youngest brother Augustus, whom, in honour of ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ he had dubbed Moses, which, being facetiously pronounced 
through the nose became Boses, and being shortened became Boz.” 
Now, if Dickens intended the word to be pronounced “ Bose,” he would 
surely have written “ Bose” and not “Boz.” At any rate all the 
members of his family called it “Boz,” as do his present descendants, 
and not “ Bose.” The only person, during our long experience, whom 
we have heard publicly and seriously have the temerity to cell it 
“‘ Bose ” was the late H. Snowden Ward. 
* * * * * 

The landladies in Dickens form a really good subject for a lecture- 
recital such as Mr. W. B. Warren gave at Memorial Hall, London, in 
November last, the proof of which was the interest the audience 
exhibited throughout. There was one landlady, however, whom, we 
fear, is not as well known as she should be. Mr. Warren did her ample 
justice in his lecture, but we gathered from the attitude of the audience 
collectively, and from chance remarks we heard fall from individuals, 
that she was not as familiar to them as the others. This was Mrs. 
Lirriper. There are many who consider Mrs. Lirriper one of Dickens’s 
finest creations. Dickens himself felt he had rather wasted her in 
two short stories, and that he should have made her play a more 
important part in a larger book. He first introduced her in the 
Christmas story Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings, and his belief in his 
successful creation led him to make her the chief character in 
another story, Mrs. Lirriper’s Legacy. 

* * * * * 

Mrs. Lirriper is entirely different from any other landlady in his 
books, and so impresses herself upon the memory that one seldom passes 
Norfolk Street, where her lodgings were, or the church in the Strand, 
where she had sittings, without thinking of her. Indeed, we have 
one American friend who is so enamoured of the lady that he makes 
a point of visiting both places whenever he is in London. On one 
such occasion when in the Church he had this curious experience— 
no, I had better not tell it, it is too sacred a memory. Another 
American, James Whitcomb Riley, the poet, has even canonized the 
lady, and once wrote some lines which he called ‘Saint Lirriper.” 
‘Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings” and its sequent story ‘Mrs, Lirriper’s 
Legacy,’ he always counted Dickens’s unequivocal best for their 
perfect revel of joy and happiness. ‘‘ In sheer delight,’ he says, “I 
have wept and wept over them till positively inclement ; and once 
a year at least I review them with a tingling sense of their ever new 
and fresh ecstaticness.” 

* * * * * 

We see that Bermondsey proposes to continue the appropriate idea 
commenced some years ago in the district of naming streets after, 
charactersin Dickens. The London County Council Housing Comm itt 
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intend, it would seem, to go a little farther than that, and recommend 
that the Hickman’s Folly Area, Bermondsey, which is to be cleared 
under the Housing Act of 1890, should be renamed “ Dickens Estate.” 
If that proposition be accepted, they think, “having regard to the 
association of the locality with some of the scenes depicted in the 
works of Dickens,” that names from his works might be commemorated 
in the selection of names for the dwellings. 
a * * * * 

We have just seen a curious handbill, through the courtesy of Mr, 
J. W. Wilson, one of our members, which is over a hundred years old. 
It sets forth the particulars of “‘ The Infant Lyra,” who had the honour 
of performing before the Duchess of Kent at Kensington Palace. 
The handbill informs us that she will give her “‘ unprecedented per 
formances on the Harp ” at the Apollo Saloon, 94 Pall Mall, and goes 
on to say that “ this singularly talented Infant has already been visited 
by nearly fifty-thousand persons during her stay in Dublin, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Leamington, Cheltenham, Oxford and Bath. She per- 
forms with masterly execution, long and difficult concert pieces, 
evincing powers of memory and genius which justly entitle her to 
rank as the greatest Prodigy in the musical world.” There is quite 
the Vincent Crummles touch about this description; indeed, it has 
been suggested that “ The Infant Lyra ’’ must have been some close 
relative of the ‘‘ Infant Phenomenon.” 

* * * * * 

We recently made a motor tour along the Great North Road, at the 
invitation of Mr. Walter Dexter, visiting the places of Dickensian 
interest as far as Barnard Castle. We naturally stopped at Thorpe 
Grange, the private residence at Greta Bridge, which Mr. T. P. Cooper 
has recently identified as being, at the time Dickens wrote, the George 
and New Inn, where the novelist and Phiz stayed on their way north, 
and where the coach deposited Squeers and his pupils as described in 
Nicholas Nickleby. Although the frontage of this handsome building 
does not suggest to-day that it was once an old coaching inn, a visit 
to the back, where there still remain the stables and coach houses, soon 
dispels any doubt that it was once the stopping place for northern 
mail and passenger coaches. But should the sceptical require further 
evidence, the present owner, Mrs. Johnson, could supply it by showing 
the vast and capacious cellars underneath where the wine was once 
stored. It is agreeable to discover that Mrs. Johnson is not a little 
proud of the fame attaching to her house, and that she raises no 
objection to photographs being taken, nor attempts to stultify in any 
way the interest in it of Dickensian topographers and students. 

* * * * * 

This is not quite the case with the inhabitants of Bowes in general 
or individuals there in particular. It would indeed seem that the 
association of the village with Squeers and his school is very much 
resented by all and sundry, and we found that even the local guide 
book disposed of the whole subject in the following sentence: “ It is 
supposed that in this village were located three schools of the type so 
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severely attacked by Charles Dickens in Nicholas Nickleby, and 
popular opinion is fixed upon a certain building still standing as 
‘Dotheboys Hall.’”’ That is all, and is non-committal enough. Yet 
everybody round about knows the “ certain building,” and although 
it is a private dwelling now, with a tastefully laid-out garden in the 
front, and is called by another name, it nevertheless is known that it 
once was Shaw’s Academy, and consequently is the original of Wackford 
Squeers’s infamous School. And so readers of Nicholas Nickleby will 
continue to be interested in it, and will photograph it, as we did, and 
those who are lucky enough to find open the gate leading to the back 
garden will photograph the famous pump too. We understand that 
no one is permitted to visit the interior, which is rather disappointing 
after many miles of travel to see it. However, in spite of the “it is 
supposed ” of the guide book, and the righteous indignation attitude 
that anyone in the village may adopt, ‘the delightful village of 
Dotheboys, near Greta Bridge, in Yorkshire,” will continue to he 
identified with that of Bowes, and the original-of Dotheboys Hall be 
pointed out to visitors. The facts have been too well established to 
be obliterated so easily. 
* * * * * 

In The Dickensian for January last we printed a contribution by 
Mr. Frank Foster, the intention of which being to present an ironical 
parallel between the verse of Silas Wegg and that of the free verse 
and.imagist poets of to-day. The Christian Science Monitor reprinted 
about half of it, cutting out all the portions that would conflict with 
their theory, and printed it as if written au serieux. This appeared in 
the issue of the paper dated July 26th. In sending this information 
to us, Mr. Foster comments : 

“It might be claimed that the original article so failed of its 
purpose that its satire was too inconsiderable to be evident. But 
this is hardly likely, first because it appeared in The Dickensian, 
and again, the clumsier and feebler a satire is the more obviously is 
it intended for satire. Nor can I suspect that the ‘Monitor’ was 
‘ putting one over’ on me, because it would have no point for anyone 
who had not seen the original.” 

* * * * * 

The little volume ‘‘ Dickens and Thackeray,” by Professor Oliver 
Elton, which Messrs. Arnold and Co. have issued, comprises two chapters 
revised from the same author’s ‘‘ Survey of English Literature, 1830- 
1880,” first published in 1920. The essays are critical and not bio- 
graphical, and will, therefore, be the more acceptable to Dickensians. 
Professor Elton is evidently a whole-hearted enthusiast of Dickens, 
but does not hesitate to criticise adversely. We are glad to see that 
he places The Uncommercial Traveller very high in the list of the 
novelist’s books. 

* * * * * 

Two volumes entitled respectively “‘Ten Boys from Dickens” and 
“Ten Girls from Dickens,”’ compiled by Kate Dickinson Sweeter, and 
illustrated by George Alfred Williams, originally published in America 
some years ago, have just been re-issued at 6/- net in this country 
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by the London House of Messrs. Harper and Brothers. The stories 
are told in Dickens’s own words, and the text is very carefully adjusted 
to allow of this. Unfortunately we cannot speak as favourably of 
the illustrations, which fail, except in one or two cases, to depict the 
characters as we know them or as Dickens described them. 

* * * * * 


“Characters from Dickens,” drawn by Claud Lovat Fraser, bound 
in Boards Silk Back, size 11”x8”, with a preface by Haldahe Macfall 
was published by Messrs. T. C. and E.C. Jack, in October. We under- 
stand it contains 18 plates and is limited to 350 copies, price 25/- net. 
These particulars are supplied to us by the publishers, who evidently 
do not consider The Dickensian of sufficient importance to be sent a 
copy of the book for review. We print the particulars in order that 
they may be duly recorded in our pages, like all other items of 
Dickensiana. 

* * * * * 

In the last issue of The Dickensian two very unfortunate printer's 
errors appeared. The first was in Messrs. Charles Ellis’s advertisement 
where the word Vintners was printed as Vintoners. We offer our 
apologies for the mistake, and can only hope that it did not prevent 
our readers from ordering freely the very excellent wines advertised by 
Dickens’s own wine merchants. The other error appeared on page 
195, line 23 from the bottom, where 1923 should read 1823. This 
mistake as it stands destroys the whole point of the comparison. 

* * * * * 


“Lord, keep my memory green!” the beautiful line from The 
Haunted Man, was chosen by Miss Peggy Webling to preface the second 
part of her recently published book of reminiscences, ‘‘ Peggy: The 
Story of One Score Years and Ten.’ In a short description of the 
writers who have influenced her life she says: “‘ I cannot remember a 
time when I did not know the principal characters in Dickens’s books. 
ee Of great novelists whose works I have read, Dickens holds the 
first place in my affections, and three of his books above all the others— _ 
Pickwick, David Copperfield and A Tale of Two Cities.” 


* * * * * 


In the sale of the library of the late Mr. E. H. Cox, on 15th Decem- 
ber, were five copies of ‘‘ Pickwick Papers” in parts, the best of 
which went to £700. We understand that this particular copy was 
_nearer perfection than the McGeorge copy which realized £1400 not 
long ago. ’ 

ree tae ty: tA cers | 

Letter just to hand from the Gold Coast advise the formation of a 
Branch of the Fellowship in connectiou with the Grammar School 
(Church of England Mission). The exact title of the Branch has not 
yet been decided, but it is gratifying to know that the memory of 
Charles Dickens is revered and, incidentally, that the Dickens Fellow- 
ship is so well known in that far away region. Hearty congratulations 
to the first branch in Africa, : 
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We regret to record the death of Mr. F. C. Wade, K.C., the Agent- 
General for British Columbia, -which took place in October last. Mr. 
Wade was a very enthusiastic member of the Fellowship, and attended 
most of the functions in London, none of which he seemed to enjoy 
more than the Christmas party. Mr. Wade was a good natured, jolly 
man, as his looks declared, and he loved London, particularly its 
literary haunts associated with Dickens, Ben Jonson and Shakespeare. 
He had in turn been journalist, lawyer, politician and finally an official. 
As Agent-General for British Columbia, he made for himself many 
friends, who will miss his genial personality. 

* * * * * 

There has been running in one of the daily papers recently a corre- 
spondence started by someone who had the temerity to describe Mr. 
Arnold Bennett as the present-day Dickens, The correspondence has 

_been amusing, and all sorts of satirical, as well as untrue, things have 
been said. About ninety per cent., we should say, have denied that 
Mr. Arnold has any claim to such a distinction at all. One writer 
asserted there could not be a successor to Dickens to-day “ because 
the whole spirit of Dickens has gone. It has been killed by the modern 
meddling with tavern life, and partly by what brainless people call 
progress.” Another writer considered that the difference between 
Dickens and Mr. Bennett was the difference between genius and talent, 
and ventured to predict that Mr. Bennett’s books might be read fifty 
years hence about as much as Lytton’s and Trollope’s are to-day, 
which is, perhaps, a fair estimate. A wit asserted that Bennett natur- 
ally precedes Dickens, as A.B. precedes C.D. And so the correspond- 
ence drifted into mere banalities, deciding nothing, and eventually 
serving no purpose beyond allowing persons to make statements about 
both authors which were untrue, undeserved and beside the point. 

* * * * * 


Early in the spring, Mr. Cecil Palmer is publishing Mr. Walter 

Dexter’s new book, “‘ The England of Dickens,” which will be fully illus- 

trated. This volume will complete Mr. Dexter’s survey of the Dickens — 

topography to which he has devoted many years of study. His two 

previous volumes on the London and Kent of Dickens respectively 

have established themselves as the authoritative works on the subject. 
* * * * * 

The death recently occurred in Boston of Lotta Crabtree, a retired 
actress of 77 years of age. Thirty years ago, says the “ Yew York 
Times,” she was reputed to be the richest person in stage life. The 
interest to Dickensians is that in 1868 she was acting at Wallack’s 
Theatre as Little Nell and the Marchioness with remarkable success 
with John Brougham in his adaptation of ways Old Curiosity Shop.” 

* * * * 

Once again we have to call the attention of Secretaries of Branches 
to the notice which precedes the reports of their meetings on another 
page. We have been compelled to return several reports this quarter 
owing to their reaching us after the 12th December, the latest date 
fixed for receiving them. Tse Epiror. 

B 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND CHILDREN* 
By W. PETT RIDGE 


iT ADIES and gentlemen of the Dickens Fellowship, I do not know 
4 who my successor will be, but I do know that I am fortunate 
in my immediate predecessor. As a fact, those who have preceded 
and those who come after are greatly indebted to the Dickens Fellowship 
for the selection made this year ; in comparison with me they will all 
of them shine resplendently and magnificently. Indeed, the list 
of Past-Presidents shewn in the journal to which Mr. Matz obscurely 
refers is made up of men with a whole-hearted affection for Charles 
Dickens. Not many years ago a law lord, at a dinner of the Boz 
Club, displayed irritation because there was a hint that it was a 
meeting of personal friends of Charles Dickens, to which circle he did 
not belong. That number is naturally diminishing very fast. It is 
understandable if one recalls that Oliver Twist was published in the 
year of Queen Victoria’s accession. Indifference to the sufferings 
of childhood then was general, and I think Dickens’s tenderness for 
little children must have astonished even his admirers. 

As to the books of that period, °37 was a pretty good vintage year 
for literature. Carlyle was writing “‘The French Revolution,” 
Thackeray was publishing, Tennyson was issuing verses, but of the 
novelists conspicuous in that year, apart from Charles Dickens, only 
Thackeray remains. The names of the others are forgotten as com- 
pletely as our own names will very shortly be disremembered. 

But Oliver Twist must have made an enormous impression at 
the moment. The picture that the author gave of children of a city 
which was not then a very kind foster mother, made people feel vaguely 
that something had to be done. What I guess about that remote 
period is that the folk were hard thinkers perhaps, certainly slow in 
action. It was over thirty years later that a Cabinet Minister brought 
in a Bill to provide for Public Elementary Schools in England and 
Wales; at that time, only about one-third of the children up to 
twelve years of age attended school. And it was quite twenty years 
later still that a Bill was carried and became an Act for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, by which it became an offence to neglect or 
ill-treat a child. 

We work more speedily now. Our journals may have their faults, 
but they can move Governments. If one newspaper tu-morrow 
morning started a campaign to stop Presidents from delivering their 
annual address, in a few weeks Royal assent would be given, and my 
successors would have to learn how to sing or dance. 

In regard to youngsters to-day, there is still room for additional 
happiness, and there can never be too much done for the little people. 
Greater opportunities do exist for them to be taken away from sur- 
roundings uncongenial to themselves. More and more every day, . 
a general agreement is coming to the motto, which I happen to have 


* Presidential address delivered at Memorial Hall, Lond 
6th, 1924. orial Hall, London, on October 
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given to the Invalid Children’s Aid Association, “For every child a 
chance.” 

You get in the novels of Charles Dickens the vagrant child. There 
was a small boy coming out from Tom-all-Alone’s. He was not necess- 
ary to London, but highly important to the plot of the book in which 
he appeared. And now, as you know, the State no longer ignores 
him, or moves him on to a vague destination. If he has the presence 
of mind to take boots which do not belong to him, and if he is intelligent 
enough to be caught in the act, his future is assured. The State takes 
him gently by the hand and looks after him, sends him to a Reformatory 
(which is no longer called a Reformatory), and with any luck he can 
scarcely avoid reaching one of the front benches of the House of 
Commons. The point is that the dismal, long continued unhappiness 
of a Joe in fiction helped to secure attention to the real Joes in life. 

Take the general servant—a type which has been going out in 
our time. I have always considered she belonged to a noble pro- 
fession, but one like other professions, not greatly helped by amateurs. 
So many drift into it with no professed knowledge. H. H. Munro, 
who wrote under the name of “ Saki,” once remarked about a cook: 
« She was a very good cook as cooks go, and as cooks go she went !” 

When Charles Dickens described the little general servant who 
was oppressed, who was hard driven and most inadequately paid, 
her lot was indeed pitiful. I think that anyone who loved the 
Marchioness in print would be interested in the general servant. 

Take the cripple child, and recall the little chap Dickens introduced. 
I doubt whether anybody troubled much about the cripple child 
until Dickens wrote about him. There was certainly no organised 
attempt for prevention or cure, and the great author is still the most 
eloquent pleader on behalf of cripple children. And I know from 
personal knowledge of the man that frequent perusal of that book 
induced Sir William Treloar to found his hospital at Alton, where 
children affected with tuberculosis of the joint are cured to the extent 
of 95 out of 100. Few results, I declare, from one little person in 
fiction, have been so complete, so direct and so triumphant. 

T need not talk about the novels of Dickens and the incidents 
of his kindly feeling towards little people, for they are familiar to you 
all. I rather guess that his own hardships in early days may have 
induced him to be specially sympathetic in this respect. Life is an 
obstacle race, and it, may not be bad for character that some of the 
obstacles should be encountered in youthful days; this, of course, 
applies to other people’s children, and not to one’s own. Charles 
Dickens, writing of all sorts, of high and low, and broad and narrow, 
contrived that every page of the many thousand he wrote could be 
safely placed in the hands of any child. It is not to every writer 


that such a tribute can be given. 
Lread modern fiction (I write some of it, but not so much as I read), 
and sometimes this succeeds ; 


and I find an attempt to depress me, 
I find a desperate attempt to shock me, and that is not so easy. I 
think it time to throw out a plea for sunshine in fiction. We are 
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told that young people do not read Dickens; and at the same time 
we are told that they do. I think it quite likely that both these reports 
are perfectly correct. The wise read every word, the foolish pass 
him by. The secret of his great popularity is mainly that he can touch 
public sentiment. Whether you are a young person now, or whether 
you happen to be young in 1837, if you like his books at all you love 
them enormously. Looking around this beautiful Hall here and seeing 
this large number of you, I realise that no other author, fifty-four years 
after his death, has such an earnest and affectionate following. 

And there is always the firm of auditors, headed by Mr. Matz, 
checking all the Dickens accounts. You have to be pretty cautious in 
writing anything about Dickens. Whatever you do consult your 
Matz. One single error makes the blunderer liable to a surcharge, 
and he is lucky if he does not get pilloried in The Dickensian. 

That is about all that I have to bother you with, members of The 
Dickens Fellowship. Never so much as now, I think, is the Charles 
Dickens influence so greatly required by literature, and still, as always, 
his hearty, commonsense views and his amused attitude towards this 
imperfect world, make him, in much more than a literary sense, a 
master. 


IN MEMORY OF CHARLES DICKENS 


RING holly with its startling coral! Bring 
Red roses, wreaths and bells ; 
Music that sings itself to sleep, and tells 
Its dreams with a sweet silver murmuring ; 
Wine, crimson as a damask rose, and rare, 
Brimming the loving-cup for all to share. 


For he was one with a heart like a precious cup 
Of porcelain, rich with purples and golden stars ; 
Old homely scenes; green vineleaves twining up ; 
Lilac, forget-me-not, auriculas. 
Lustrous and lovely, a gift to please a king, 
That cup, which held, for wine of sacrament, 
Humanity—beloved, vanishing, 
Immortal—with all its laughter and lament. 


Mary WEBB 
(Mrs. H. B. L. Wess.) 


The Oxford University Press has added The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood to the World’s Classics Series, making a neat and handy volume 
for the pocket. At the end is a note running to about a dozen pages 
summarizing the various attempts that have been made at a con- 
clusion, including the many essays at elucidation. This summary 
is very judiciously done with no offer of a further solution. 
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COOLING v. HIGHAM 
Nis 
By SIR HENRY F. DICKENS, K.C. 


Ge Okt GADD is altogether wrong in placing Lower Higham 
iy i the scene in which the opening part of Great Expectations 
is laid. 

The scene is laid at Cooling Castle, and the church is Cooling Church 
—Lower Higham is quite out of the question. 

I know this as an absolute fact, having often walked through all 
that marsh country with my father, and we have together looked 
down upon the little gravestones in Cooling Churchyard. 

My father used to love to take his guests to visit Cooling and its 
neighbourhood. 

So far as I can remember, he and I never visited the church at 
Lower Higham together. 

Colonel Gadd’s very confident assertion is based entirely upon a 
wrong inference, which he appears to have drawn from the descriptions 
in the book. 

I cannot recall having been with my father on the occasion when 
he took Dolby out to Cooling to show him the scenes in Great Expecta- 
tions, but I have certainly been with him when he has taken others 
with a like purpose. 


ae 
By COLONEL W. LAURENCE GADD 


Mr. Watrer Dexter’s letter in the October number charges me 
with being curiously inconsistent, inasmuch as I am quoted as saying 
“ most definitely and overthrowing contemporary statements * (which 
I did not) that the church and village described in Great Expectations 
are at Lower Higham, whilst later on I admitted that Dickens drew, 
a composite picture and “took the church and village from Lower 
Higham.” 

This is a very curious inconsistency, so curious that I am unable 
to see any inconsistency at all, and I imagine it to be so curious as 
to be “ incommunicable and difficult to work ”’—or explain. Nor 
can I see where I “drastically ruled out Cooling entirely ” as a place 
of pilgrimage to see the little gravestones. I specifically included these 
in the composite picture of the marsh country. 

Mr. Dexter makes no attempt to controvert my arguments, nor 
the evidence upon which my theories were based, but his letter simply 
boils down to (1) a reiteration of Forster’s original statement anent 
“the very spot’ (I wonder which was the very spot); (2) Forster’s 
later remark—which I quoted in my lecture—that Dickens often 
took friends to Cooling to show them the little gravestones ; and (3) 
Dolby’s statement. ; 

With regard to Forster, I have not disputed that Dickens told him 
he meant to use Cooling Castle, and, by inference, Cooling Churchyard 
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for the opening scene of the story ; nor that Forster evidently believed 
the author carried out that intention. My view is that Dickens 
simply changed his mind. It cannot be disputed that he certainly 
did change his mind as to the castle ruins, which Forster particularly 
mentioned, but apparently Mr. Dexter thinks the author did not 
entirely alter his intentions as to the church and village. If he would 
point out one single particular (apart from the little gravestones) in 
which Cooling agrees with the book it would be something. _ Instead, 
he relies entirely upon Dolby. 

But Mr. Dexter has a way of dexterously citing Dolby to suit his 
own views, and does not give the correct impression when he says that 
“Dickens took Dolby to Cooling” (which implies the village) “ to 
show him the scenes of Great Expectations.” Dolby said he was 
taken to the marshes at Cooling to get a realistic notion of the dreariness 
of the scenes—as correctly quoted in my article—and the marshes 
were half a mile from Cooling. Cooling Church may be sufficiently 
near the marshes to be “on the marshes” for Mr. Dexter, but Dolby 
could not have been actually on the dreary and lonely marshes at 
Cooling itself. 

Dickens either described real scenes and places—grouping them 
according to his fancy—or he invented them. I think the first view 
is right and not the second; but whichever view be taken, the fact 
remains that the descriptions of the church and village in the book 
have no resemblance to the hamlet of Cooling (which has never been 
a village), but happen to be an almost exact picture of Lower Higham. 
And this is not merely a matter of opinion, but something which 
may be verified by anybody. 

With Mr. Dexter’s remark that both Lower Higham and Cooling 
should be visited, I am in complete accord. I ask no more than the 
unbiassed opinions of Dickensians, who will compare the book- with 
the actual places. 


Il. 
By HENRY SMETHAM 


THE writer, on whom the snows of winter have fallen in the matter 
of age, has visited many times, inside and out, Higham Old Church, 
and also Cooling, for over half a century, and I find myself in close 
company, touching this particular discussion, on the side of Mr. Dexter. 
I suppose it is near twenty years ago that Mr. Cobbett Barker, of 
Strood, enunciated the opinion that Higham, and not Cooling, was the 
scene of Great Expectations. I favour Cooling. Higham Old Church 
is,a delightfully interesting old fane. And so, too, is Cooling. 

. The thirteen lozenge graves are at Cooling. They relate to one 
family—the Comports. There is nothing, be the “inches” short or 
long, to touch even the hem of their garments in Higham Churchyard 
—nor any other that I know of, in all the land of Dickens ! J 
_ And the “ Three Jolly Bargemen ?” The only Inn at Lower Higham 
1s. very modest dwelling, though known by the resplendent sign of 
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“The Sun.’ Now the “Three Horse Shoes” at Cooling is fairly 
near to the church. The “ Three Merry Boys ” is about a mile or more 
away from it—and what is more, it is in the parish of Cliffe, not 
Cooling at all ! 

Where was Joe Gargery’s forge? Why, actually touching the 
north-east wall of the Cooling Churchyard. I remember it well, 
though as a “ forge,’ it had ceased to exist. There was a row of three 
or four old black timbered cottages. They are now gone, and a row 
of beautifully designed cottages—by the will of the late Mr. F. Baker— 
has been erected on their site. The architect of these latter was Mr. 
Farley Cobb. He was the first Hon. Secretary the Rochester Branch 
of the Fellowship had. Well, Mr. Cobb went over the old deeds 
relating to these ancient timbered cottages, and it was there stated— 
these deeds still exist—that the part noted was a Forge. Can it be 
questioned that this is good evidence ? 

Dickens transposed houses and places—as witness Satis House for 
Restoration House. 

In the “ Parlour Orator,’’ Dickens shows us that animated gentleman 
proclaiming that “Mr. Snobee ” is the embodiment of this, of that, 
and all other excelling qualities. Among that select company was 
a “red-faced man.” “Prove it,” says he. “ Prove it!” sneered 
the parlour orator, “ His acts prove it.” ‘‘ Prove them,” replied the 
red-faced man, and he could not do so. So the Higham theory appears 
to me. 

The late Mr. W. R. Hughes, when compiling his “ Week’s Tramp 
in Dickensland,’” received such help as I could give him. Were he 
alive, his judgment would cry atop o’ mine in this matter. Dickens, 
it is admitted, when working on this book, took Forster with him and 
others to Cooling. Can any one show a like case respecting old 
Higham Church. His eldest son also stated that Cooling was the 
scene. 

I would point out that all the ancient part of Higham lay near to 
that old church ; that in Roman and in Norman times a large shipping 
trade was done there. That Forster should write of a “ drearier 
church beyond the Medway” proves little. Cooling Church lies 
“beyond the Medway” by a good 34 miles, Chattendene Ridgway 
dividing the two river valleys. Many houses stand near Higham 
Church. Cooling Church stands almost by itself. 


jIP AND GYP 


Sees name of Dora’s little dog has been used as a pseudonym by at 
least one writer, the Countess Sybille Gabrielle Marie Antoinette 
de Martel de Ganville. Her works are in French, but her name 1s 
taken from “le petit chien (gip) dans David Copperfield,” the orthe- 
graphy is also changed to Gyp “ pour que le pseudonym eut la méme 
initiale que mon prenom ” (Gabrielle). See “ Secrets of Our National 


Literature (W. P Courtney), 1908, p. 36. 
3 ; 
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CHARLES DICKENS ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


By WALTER DEXTER 


A bee whole of the year 1825 must have been one of great joy to the 
young Dickens, who completed his thirteenth year—somewhat 
unlucky one—on the 7th February. The nightmare of the blacking 
warehouse was over, and he was well established at the “ Classical and 
Commercial Academy ”’ in the Hampstead Road, known as Wellington 
House Academy. It still stands—or at least the greater part of it 
does—at the corner of Granby Street, and the Dickens Fellowship 
placed a tablet upon it in September last, to record its connection with 
the novelist. 
In his autobiographical fragment of these early days, as recorded by 
Forster, almost the last words refer to this re-entry into the school 
world. They are as follows :— 


‘“ There was a school in the Hampstead Road kept by Mr. Jones, 
a Welshman, to which my father despatched me to ask for a card of 
terms. The boys were at dinner, and Mr. Jones was carving for 
them, with a pair of holland sleeves on, when I acquitted myself of ° 
this commission. He came out, and gave me what I wanted; and 
hoped I sheuld become a pupil. I did. At seven o’clock one morn- 
ing, very soon afterwards, I went as a day scholar to Mr. Jones’s 
establishment, which was in Mornington Place, and had its school- 
room sliced away by the Birmingham Railway, when that change 
came about. The School-room, however, was not threatened by 
directors or civil engineers then, and there was a board over the 
door graced with the words ‘ Wellington House Academy.’ ” 


This School is generally accepted as the Salem House of David 
Copperfield, with a caricature of Mr. Jones in the person of Mr. Creakle : 
but a more exact picture was that written by Dickens for Household 
Words, where it appeared on 11th October, 1851, under the title *‘ Our 
School ” :— 


** We went to look at it, only this last Midsummer, and found that 
the Railway had cut it up root and branch. A great trunk-line had 
swallowed the playground, sliced away the schoolroom, and pared 
off the corner of the house : which, thus curtailed of its proportions, 
presented itself, in a green stage of stucco, profilewise towards 


the road, like a forlorn flat-iron without a handle, standing on 
end. 


Dickens’s entry into the school probably begun with the last quarter 
of 1824: it was certainly not later than January, 1825, just before he 


commenced his fourteenth year. He further tells us in the above 
named article :— 


“We were old enough to be put into Virgil when we went there, 
and to get Prizes for a variety of polishing on which the rust has 
long accumulated. It was a school of some celebrity in its neigh- 
bourhood—nobody could have said why—and we had the honour 
to attain and hold the eminent position of first boy. The master 
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was supposed among us to know nothing, and one of the ushers was 
supposed to know everything.” 


An interesting account of Dickens’s appearance at this time is given 
by Owen P. Thomas, and recorded in Forster’s Life, and with it we may 
well conclude the picture of Dickens one hundred years ago :— 


~ My recollection of Dickens whilst at school is that of a healthy- 
looking boy, small but well-built, with a more than usual flow of 
spirits, inducing to harmless fun, seldom or never, I think, to mis- 
chief, to which so many lads at that age are prone. I cannot recall 


WELLINGTON HOUSE ACADEMY 


anything that then indicated he would hereafter become a literary 
celebrity ; but perbaps he was too young then. He usually held his 
head more erect than lads ordinarily do, and there was a general 
smartness about him. His week-day dress of jacket and trousers, 
I can clearly remember, was what is called pepper-and-salt ; and 
instead of the frill that most boys of his age wore then, he had a 
turn-down collar, so that he-looked less youthful in consequence. 
He invented what we termed a ‘lingo,’ produced by the addition of 
a few letters of the same sound to every word; and it was our 
ambition, walking and talking thus along the street, to be considered 
foreigners. As an alternate amusement the present writer well 
remembers extemporising tales of some sort, and reciting them 
offhand, with Dickens and Danson or Tobin walking on either side 


of him.” 
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THE DROOD CASE RE-OPENED 


I. 
Bv E. L. SANDERS 


AY I ask Mr. Aylmer to explain to us how he disposes of the 
following important points, which cannot too often be insisted 
upon :— 
ra) That Forster also learnt from Dickens that “The story was 
to be that of the murder of a nephew by his uncle.” ‘ 

(2) That in his private notes for Chapter I. of the book, Dickens 
wrote ‘Touch the key-note’”—‘‘ When the wicked man.” Mr. 
Aylmer agrees that Jasper was the central figure, and we can only 
assume from Dickens’s note that the key-note was the delineation of 
a wicked man, in the person of Jasper. 

(3) That Charles Allston Collins, who designed the cover to the 
monthly parts of the book, stated in a letter written in May, 1871, 
to Augustin Daly, and printed in The Dickensian for October, 1919, 
that Mr. Dickens had told him “ That Edwin Drood was never to 
reappear, he having been murdered by Jasper.” 

(4) That Sir Luke Fildes, the illustrator of the book, stated in a 
letter to “The Times” dated the 27th October, 1905, and printed 
in The Dickensian for December, 1905, that Dickens said to him 
“T must have the double neck-tie! It is necessary, for Jasper 
strangles Edwin Drood with it.” 

Mr. Aylmer’s conjecture that the book becomes a demonstration 
of the danger of relying upon circumstantial evidence is not new, 
as this view was put forward by Mr. Peter King, of Northampton, 
Mass., U.S.A., in 1908 (see The Dickensian for May, 1913). Mr. 
King thought, however, that “Jasper was an infernal double-dyed 
villain all through the story from the beginning.” 

It is difficult to see what originality there would be in making 
Jasper the central figure of the story, or in making the account of 
his supposed crime the main business of the book. In my opinion, 
the commanding interests of the book were to have been the unfolding 
of the wickedness of Jasper, the conflict of wills between Helena 
‘Landless and Jasper, and the account of the means by which Jasper 
was brought to justice, this last being just what the reader cannot 
see. 

Mr. Aylmer says that “‘ We are in the position of a jury in a case 
where the evidence, though purely circumstantial, is overwhelmingly 
complete against Jasper.” But surely there is very little evidence 
against Jasper that could be utilised in a court of law. Cloisterham 
has no suspicion of Jasper. All the Reverend Parsons had a very 
good opinion of him. (They were mistaken in this, of course, as the 
opium woman knew him better far than all of them put together.) 
This fact that there is no legal circumstantial evidence against Jasper 
is the very reason why Datchery comes into the story. As Mr. Aubrey 
Boyd says in his extremely interesting and penetrating study “A 
new angle on the Drood mystery,” noticed in The Dickensian “for 
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January and April, “ An important principle that seems to have been 
largely ignored in these discussions, is that a mystery in fiction is a 
very different thing from a mystery in fact ”_* Jasper was certainly 
guilty of the murder of Edwin Drood, a fact that Dickens was ex- . 
ceedingly careful to make clear, but we are convinced of this circum- 
stance by other means than the laws of circumstantial evidence 
applicable. to cases in courts of law before juries ”—“‘ Our confidence 
in Jasper’s guilt depends not so much upon the laws of evidence as 
on the laws of art, and upon our confidence in Dickens’s observance 
of them ”—“‘ The indications of the choirmaster’s guilty design are 
so many, so varied, and so intrinsic to the character ; they so permeate 
to its inmost essentials that it is impossible to conceive of an artistic 
and convincing denouement in which he will appear innocent ’— 
“So. assured are we of Jasper’s guilty purpose that we unhesitatingly 
attribute his remorse when he discovers that Drood had renounced 
all claim to Rosa, to his sense of the futility of his crime ”—‘“ Circum- 
stantial evidence in a fictional mystery has no weight in itself to 
convince us of the guilt of a character in a story.” 

If Dickens had wished to emphasise the danger of relying upon 
circumstantial evidence he would have had a more appropriate case 
for his purpose in that of Neville Landless. In Chapter XVL., after 
the finding of the watch and pin, Dickens sets out the case against 
Neville Landless. It is all true. Completed by the one wanting link 
referred to by Jasper in his interview with Rosa, it would have been a 
very strong case indeed to go before a jury. In Dickens’s words 
‘“‘The more his case was looked into the weaker it became in every 
point ’—and he had to stand against “a trained and well-directed 
fire of arms of precision.” We feel, however, that Neville Landless 
is innocent, and will later be proved innocent, so that there was no 
need for Dickens to talk at length about circumstantial evidence. 

The fact that Jasper always looked as though he had a devoted 
affection for Edwin Drood serves to blacken Jasper’s crime, and 
helps to bring out the full force of the wickedness of this “ wicked 
man,” just as the fact that the murder was committed on Christmas 
Eve, a time most sacred to Dickens. If Mr. Aubrey Boyd’s theory 
is correct, viz., that the story is a study of the vagaries and peculiar 
reactions of the human mind under the influence of animal magnetism 
(including the phenomena of mental telepathy, clairvoyance and 
hypnotic suggestion) as understood in Dickens's time, the passage in 
which this look of devoted affection is brought to our notice may have: 
been intended to convey to us some idea in connection with animal 
magnetism, such as that Jasper was endeavouring to bring Edwin 
Drood under his hypnotic influence. Edwin seems, however, to have 
been a negative subject. . 

It is not surprising that Mr. Aylmer cannot fit satisfactorily into 
his solution the unaccountable expedition and the opium dream, 
two of the most important chapters in the book. To most students 
the one chapter gives information as to Jasper’s deliberate prepara- 
tions for the commission and concealment of his crime on the scene 
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where the crime was eventually committed, and the other a confession 
of the successful accomplishment of his purposes. 


If. 
By KATHARINE KELLY 


As I believe I may claim to be the first Droodist to see good in 
Jasper—you allowed me to explain my view of his character in The 
Dickensian of January, 1923—it was with delighted excitement that 
I read Mr. Felix Aylmer’s article this October. He goes one hetter : 
‘‘ Jasper is entirely innocent of any attempt on the hfe of Edwin 
Drood.” 


It is a revolutionary theory indeed, and joyously original. (And. 


Jasper’s haggard face looks out of the shadows with his gloomy 
smile.) 

I cordially agree that Jasper was naturally good. He is in a class 
quite apart from Dickens’s real villains, devils incarnate like Carker 
and Quilp. And how many times have I shown that description 
of Jasper to unbelievers, and emphasized the word “ good,” as Mr. 
Aylmer does, and have quoted from “‘ Hunted Down” about the 
accuracy of first impressions—all without the slightest effect ! 

I agree that he loved Edwin devotedly. But does it follow that 
“he is consequently incapable of designing his murder?” The poet 
was undoubtedly too sweeping when he declared that “ All men kill 
the thing they love.” But do they never kill the thing they love ? 
“As fire casts out fire, so pity, pity.” And as Jasper tells Rosa, 
“My love for you is above all other love, and my truth to you is above 
all other truth.” 

The look of hungry, exacting, watchful and yet devoted affection 
would not be an entirely comfortable look to meet. It seems to 
imply some knowledge of inadequacy in the person regarded. 
“Devoted” has more than one meaning to Dickens, it includes the 
idea of sacrifice. 

Mr. Aylmer ridicules the idea that such a look could be on Jasper’s 
face while he strangled his nephew. But it is not absolutely impossible. 
The mother who throws her baby into the Ganges, because she believes 
her God has called her to sacrifice, loves the child none the less. 
Jasper’s affections are deep, but very narrow. That is the sort of 
stuff of which fanatics are made. Undermine such a man’s moral 
sense with opium, let him see his beloved going blindly into danger, 
and then, “Tell the Wind and the Fire where to stop; not me!” 

Edwin has had a happy life so far. Jasper foresees certain misery 
for him and Rosa if they marry without love. If Edwin died now, 
it would be better for them both. Yet ‘‘ God save them both !” 
he cries in agony. But if God fails? If Edwin won’t be warned— 
can’t be warned, who is to save Rosa 2? 

If Jasper were entirely innoeent, is it legitimate to make the words, 
“When the Wicked Man” the key-note of the book, and to strike 
that note as he hurries into the Cathedral ? ti 
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Dickens had made the same sort of effect before, with Lady Dedlock. 
She and her illegitimate daughter suddenly face each other in Church : 
“Enter not into judgement with thy servant, O Lord.” 

Whether we take the words “ When the Wicked Man ” as they stand, 
and deduce only that Jasper was a wicked man, or whether we continue 
the text, and look forward to his repentance, we must surely take 
them literally somehow. To strike an absolutely false note as the 
key-note seems decidedly inharmonious. 

Mr. Aylmer notices that when Mrs. Crisparkle heard from Jasper 
of the quarrel at the Gatehouse, we have her word for it that he was 
“still as pale as gentlemanly ashes.” He asks, ‘‘ Are we to call this 
acting ?” ' 

Not necessarily, I think. Jasper has deliberately fomented a 
quarrel between Landless and Edwin, although he has just reminded 
Edwin of the courtesy due to the stranger, and of the obligations 
of hospitality. 

Why, being in a state of lamb-like innocence, he did anything of 
the kind, is not clear. 

But if he is planning to make Landless a scapegoat, may not a 
good man feel a horror of himself, even while he persists in a dis- 
honourable course? Unfortunately, the horror passed, or he would 
hardly have watched Landless later on with that look of “ destructive 
power,” or have laughed after seeing Crisparkle point him to Heaven. 

Mr. Aylmer mentions that he has not yet explained the unaccount- 
able expedition and the opium dream to his satisfaction. I suggest 
that Jasper has been making archeological researches, as the Dean 
thought, and that he is on the track of buried treasure, as Deputy 
hoped. Suppose the treasure can only be reached from Mrs. Sapsea’s 
tomb, and suppose that when he finds the cache, it has already been 
rifled, and there are only Bones, the bones, say, of a young man of 
Edwin’s size. ‘‘ Look down, look down, you see what lies at the bottom 
there !”’ 

What is more difficult is Jasper’s treatment of Deputy, for Dickens 
never forgives violence to a child. : 

Any fresh study of the Mystery throws some new light upon it, 
and though, like every other Droodist, one only clings the more tightly 
to one’s own theory, it is delightful to find a fellow enthusiast. Mr. 
Aylmer tells us that he has been interested in the Mystery for at least 
ten years. I hope it will not be another ten before I have the pleasure 
of buying his book. In fact, I wish it were to-morrow ! 


Ill. 


By CHARLES GEORGE MATTHEWS 


Or all the ingenious and interesting theories put forward at various 
times as to what Charles Dickens intended as the dénouement of his 
story The Mystery of Edwin Drood, the very limit seems to have been: 
contrived in that of Felix Aylmer in your October number. It has 
the distinction of leaving the whole plot in the air, and it would almost 
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seem that he himself recognizes that fact in his urgent appeal to be 
helped out of the difficulty he has created. It all reminds me of an 
Irish friend, now gone, who would knowingly espouse the wrong 
side of a case on occasion rather than have no argument at all. I 
venture to think that twice ten years and an equal number of researchers 
would not suffice to unlock the door with Felix Aylmer’s particular 
key. The evidence he adduces seems so slender. The once for all 
passage can hardly be taken alone : its context runs, as it were, through 
the whole story. It can be read very simply that the face Jasper 
showed to his nephew bore consistently a carefully rehearsed and 
studied expression, and we gather that Jasper was quite able to do it. 
Dickens was letting himself go on this particular passage, and enjoyed 
the rhetorical effect of it: it was meant to be theatrical and dramatic 
and it arrived. 

Dickens carefully avoids saying that Jasper had a good face, and 
it is straining the information that is given about his personality 
to affirm that Dickens invested him with such. That Jasper was a 
good looking man in the ordinary sense one would not doubt, but it 
amounts almost to a banality when one says that a handsome face 
in either sex may and can conceal a thoroughly bad nature; but 
even so such a face will probably give itself away some time or another, 
ergo the necessity for study and concentration on the control of it. 
The face that expresses inner goodness needs no thought of this kind. 
The passage from Chapter 1X. merely emphasizes the studied con- 
centrated look. 

Jasper’s real character is made known to us in the story by rather 
a wonderful evolutional process. The first significant note is struck 
at the close of Chapter I., after the night in the opium den ‘‘ When 
the wicked man..... ” Next his silent pursuit of Rosa, his nephew’s 
betrothed—the repulsive snake-like attempts to fascinate her and 
cause her to become aware of his feelings, and the loathing that it 
excites in her pure girlish nature. Next, witness the quarrel that 
Jasper patches up for the moment, and then deliberately foments 
in his own rooms till the crisis which he desires comes, and which he 
has made the more certain by drugging the wine consumed by the 
young men (for this is pretty clearly implied in the narrative). The 
object of the whole scene is so obviously to create an atmosphere, 
and to promote the idea that honest, passionate Neville is at enmity 
with Edwin, and not unlikely to do him bodily injury. Can it be 
doubted that Jasper is scheming where suspicion is to fall when the 
crin jie contemplates is really committed. ‘The journey and the 
fellcw traveller.” : 

Whatever tenderness there may ever have been in Jasper’s nature 
goes to ruin by his temperament, his passion for Rosa and his jealousy 
of Edwin. It is clearly shown what are the subjects of his opium 
dreams, and that soul-destroying drug (like absinthe, morphia and 
cocaine) does the rest. Edwin out of the way and a clear path to 
Rosa is the all engrossing idea, the dé fixe of incipient dementia. 

What is the journey and who is the fellow traveller 2 The Princess 
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Puffer’s conversation with Edwin before “he goes up the Postefn 
Stair”? makes that abundantly clear. The fellow traveller’s name is 
Ned, and only one person calls Edwin Drood by that name, and that 
is Jasper. The woman says “then Ned—so threatened is he whoever 
he may be, while I am a-talking to you deary—should live to all 
eternity.” The journey is made that night. 

To pass on; when Grewgious makes it clear to Jasper that the 
murder he has committed—or believes he has—was wholly unnecessary, 
Jasper collapses, as seems perfectly natural that he should with the 
crime on his conscience, his temperament, and his wrecked nerves. 
What would there be otherwise in the intelligence that Grewgious 
conveys to cause any such exhibition? There would be no gain in 
acting even; it would go quite beyond the requirements of the situa- 
tion. It is quite evident that at this stage Grewgious more than sus- 
pects Jasper, and is even then engaged in putting two and two together. 
It seems most probable that Grewgious has put on Datchery to help 
in the same arithmetical process, and it is quite likely that Grewgious’s 
clerk, Bazzard—a man of unknown possibilities—is the aforesaid 
Datchery. 

Jasper thinks he has murdered Edwin (and in all probability he has), 
and he thinks he has disposed of the articles of jewelery by which he 
might have been identified. The body will not permit of identification. 
Who else but Jasper has any object in removing Edwin? No, it is 
Jasper who has thrown the watch and chain and the shirt pin into the 
Weir water where Crisparkle finds them. No ring was found; that 
was on the body, Jasper having overlooked it. 

The theory of any kind of rescue of Edwin after the attempted murder 
absolutely bristles with difficulties. Brought to life after being stunned 
or strangled or otherwise mishandled, and the body put into quick 
lime ! Who would rescue him? and under what circumstances ? 
Tf rescued he would know who his assailant was unless there was 
the added complication that his memory was gone from concussion 
of the brain. Who would be keeping Edwin in reserve as it were ? 
to be produced at some future time and establish nothing but what 
would result from an immediate disclosure that the murder had 
failed. Dickens in the outline of the story sketched the murder of 
a nephew by his uncle, and it is a much easier path to follow than any 
other. It seems rather a sad thing to say—though we are only 
speaking of a story—but Edwin alive would be almost embarrassing, 
and very nearly de trop in the fresh situations. 

And now as regards the mystery. Why seek more mystery than 
there is in this splendid fragment? There was mystery enough 
for the Cloisterham folk at anyrate. What we do not get is the masterly 
way in which Dickens would have brought the guilt home to Jasper, 
and that there would have been some very remarkable outcome of 
his opium habit is quite possible. My point is that the story logically 
follows what Dickens outlined to Forster. What he did not tell Forster 
was the way in which the crime would be made known. It is quite 
possible there was to be some situation not altogether unlike that of 
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the innkeeper Mathias in “ The Polish Jew.” If one follows the narra- 
tive, the revelation of Jasper’s guilt would result from the combined 
effort of Grewgious and Datchery ; and the Princess Puffer and Durdles 
would get in their quota of evidence. The real question is how it 
would affect Jasper and the part he would play at the finish? To 
my mind one of the Vignettes shews Jasper going to see if the body 
is destroyed or how destruction is proceeding, and he is there and then 
confronted—not by an apparition of Edwin nor his bodily presence, 
the former leading no whither, and the latter most improbable—by 
somebody who looks like Crisparkle who has lent himself with the 
consent and knowledge of others to this particular purpose. They 
have perhaps only the ring to go upon, or not much more. It is 
possibly somewhere about this time that a confession is elicited from 
Jasper who may be under the influence of opium at the very time of 
his quest lantern in hand. Perhaps Crisparkle has dressed up to look 
like the ill-fated Edwin Drood. However, all this has been handled 
by experts amongst whom I am not—a great admirer of Dickens I 
am. On the plain evidence of the great story Jasper was an evil 
man. He was capable of committing the murder, and one believes 
he did so. It was the result of his temperament, his passion for Rosa, 
and the hatred of Edwin engendered by his almost insane jealousy. 
Jasper may not have begun as a murderer at heart, but he ended as 
one in intention, and in fact. 


IV. 
By DEORAD 


May I offer thoughts on the Drood mystery which make no attempt 
to solve the problem ? 

Of Edwin Drood we apparently know two things only ; first, that 
Dickens left the mystery unsolved, secondly, that Edwin was murdered. 
Now, if it be granted that the genius of the story precludes any vital 
departure in the possible second part from the actual first part, it 
must none the less be acknowledged that different men would work 
out the problem in different ways ; who shall say what that elucidation 
would be in the hands of the “ Inimitable”? ? who found that the 
creatures of his own imagination led him by ways he had not foreseen, 
who was great enough to accept suggestions from other men (e.g., 
the ultimate close of Great Expectations was prompted by Carlyle), 
who originally intended to make Walter Gay a profligate, and ended 
by making him a hero ? 

Till Doomsday, lovers of Dickens will say with a feeling of—sadness ? 
Yes, but of triumph, too : ’ 

‘“The wizard hand lies cold, 

Which at its topmost speed let fall the pen 
And left the tale untold. 

Ah! who shall raise the wand of magic power, 
Who the lost clue regain ? 

The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower, 
Unfinished must remain. 
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ESTHER SUMMERSON’S LOVE AFFAIRS 


By E. A. FRASER 
(Melbourne Branch) 


A GIRL without a lover is generally regarded as uninteresting, 
however much of a domestic paragon she may be. First of 
Esther’s admirers was ‘“‘a young man of the name of Guppy,” who, 
under circumstances over which he had no control, found her lovely 
image imprinted on his ’art. After small-pox had spoiled her beauty, 
Mr. Guppy saw fit to retract his previous proposal, though it had been 
definitely declined in the first instance, and he had received no en- 
couragement to renew his suit. Later, finding that the image which 
he had supposed to be eradicated from his ’art, was not so eradicated, 
he, in Mr. Jarndyce’s presence, made another offer of marriage, which 
met with a very decided rejection, much to the chagrin of his worthy 
mother, who, with Mr. Tony Jobling, alias Weevle, was also present. 

It is not easy to say why Dickens should have provided Esther with 
so absurd an admirer (I cannot call him a lover), unless it be to show 
that a girl of so lovable a nature must win love even in the most un- 
expected. quarters. 

A first proposal :sually has some romance about it, but this one 
was so entirely ridiculous that there was really no reason why Esther 
should laugh till she cried in hysterical fashion when thinking over it 
an hour afterwards. We cannot suspect her of having the slightest 
tendresse for Mr. Guppy, seeing that his behaviour was such as would 
lead a girl of to-day to call him “a silly goat,” and to exclaim at “the 
cheek of him” to think she would marry “a thing like that !”’ 

Now I think it is here that the hand of a “mere man ” has failed 
in portraying a woman. 

A man seems to think that a proposal in any form must greatly 
perturb a woman’s feelings, whereas its effect must depend wholly 
on the question who the man is, and it is hardly conceivable that 
“a young man of the name of Guppy,” who had had no opportunities 
even of paying her any lover-like attentions, could so affect a girl 
of Esther Summerson’s dignified character. Think how Portia 
laughed with Nerissa over the foibles of her unwelcome suitors ; but 
to the genius that created Portia, even “ the eternal feminine ”’ was 
not quite a mystery. 

Esther Summerson fits in with Ruskin’s idea of what women should 
be—‘“infallibly faithful and wise counsellors, incorruptibly just and 
pure examples—strong always to sanctify even where they cannot 
save.” To two good men, at least, she seemed all this, and these 
two were truly her lovers. Her love for John Jarndyce was that of 
a daughter for a father, and it seems to me a mistake to have him 
turned into a lover. His proposal of marriage comes after she has 
lost her beauty through illness, and the secret of her parentage has 
been made known, so that it appears to be the outcome of his pity 
for her being, as it were, under a cloud. No woman cares to be married 


for pity, for although pity is said to be “‘ akin to love,” it is also con- 
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siderably akin to condescension. Before this Esther had confessed 
(to no one but herself) who it was that she really loved. “I had 
thought,’ she soliloquises, “sometimes, that Mr. Woodcourt loved 
me; and that if he had been richer, he would perhaps have told me 
that he loved me before he went away—What should I have suffered 
if I had had to write to him and tell him that the poor face that he 
had known as mine was quite gone from me ?—O, it was much better 
as it was!” 

If Mr. Woodcourt’s love amounted, as she supposed, only to ad- 
miration for a pretty face, it certainly was much better that she should 
do without it. With a woman’s intuition she divined Mr. Jarndyce’s 
motives in his letter asking her to become mistress of Bleak House, 
and she said to herself, ‘“‘I felt that I had but one thing to do. To 
devote my life to his happiness was to thank him poorly, and what 
had I wished for—but some new means of thanking him ? ” 

Poor Esther was deep down in the valley of humiliation, and, though 
she took a fortnight to answer the letter, she made up her mind at 
once that she would accept the offer. Her engagement was a very 
tame and passionless affair; there were no lovers’ raptures on either 
side; yet, with what I cannot but think a mistaken sense of honour, 
Esther refused Allan Woodcourt when he told her of his love, on the 
plea that she was not free to think of it. Her refusal of Allan was a 
greater wrong than her breaking of her engagement with Mr. 
Jarndyce would have been. 

Instead of explaining to her guardian that she could not marry 
him because she found that she loved Allan better than him, and Allan 
also loved her, what does she do but tell him that the sooner they get 
married the better she will be pleased. 

Then John Jarndyce, though he is in Allan’s confidence, appears 
to take her at her word, says the wedding shall be next month and gives 
her £200 for her trousseau. This was right enough if he intended to 
make her his wife, but to do all this and then to hand her over whole- 
sale, without previous consultation, to Allan Woodcourt whom she 
had already refused, was ‘‘ most intolerable and not to be endured.” 
She should have refused to marry either of them in such circumstances, 
and should have made Allan woo her over again instead of taking her 
over from another man like a bale of goods. 

Before making such a denouement Dickens ought: to have consulted 
a woman friend, and she surely would have told him that no woman 
in full possession of her faculties would stand such cavalier treatment. 
Though, for a woman of Esther’s warm temperament, life with John 
Jarndyce, compared to life with Allan Woodcourt, would be “ as moon- 
light unto sunlight, as water unto wine,” she had deliberately chosen 
the elder man, and he had no right to take it for granted as he did that 
she would prefer the other. She had told Allan that in the life she 
saw before her she had “nothing to regret and nothing to desire,” 
therefore he should have declined to fall in with John Jarndyce’s deus 
ex machina arrangement, and should have treated Esther as a reasonable 
being who was capable of choosing for herself. 
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Through the story every one asks Esther’s advice on all sorts of 
subjects, yet here, on the most momentous occasion of her life, she 
is treated as a mere puppet. It was really too bad of Dickens, after 
giving us such a sweet, lovable, womanly woman, to imply that she 
had not enough sense to choose a husband. He may have chosen 
to write Esther’s story in the first person because she was his ideal of 
a true woman, or because he would like to be such a woman in a state 
of re-incarnation, but his genius was not of a sufficiently high order 
to personate a woman in love. 


DOCTORS’ COMMONS 


A hee glory of Doctors’ Commons has some while departed. Gone 
long since are Spenlow and Jorkins and the proctors and the 
advocates and the Court of Audience and the Prerogative Court and 
the Court of Faculties; gone are the actuary and the beadle and the 
““ two coves in white aprons as touts for licences.” But till the other 
day Doctors’ Commons, as some who served in the War will remember, 
did still issue marriage licences. That only of its old manifold functions 
has endured into our time; now even that is gone, for the Vicar- 
General has migrated to the Sanctuary. No one with a respect for 
his ancestors can contemplate the end without regret. For the Kc- 
clesiastical Courts were great and mighty once. 

Thus comments “ The Daily Telegraph ”’ on the closing of an old 
time landmark—a landmark that may truly be said to be a Dickens 
one. Dickens served two of his early years as a shorthand writer for 
one of the offices of Doctors’ Commons before he became Parliamentary. 
reporter, and David Copperfield, it will be remembered, was articled 
to Mr. Spenlow, who was a Proctor there, and his experiences need 
not be recalled here. Mr. Boffin had occasion to visit the spot which 
he described as ‘“‘ Doctor Scommons,” whilst there are other refer- 
ences to Doctors’ Commons in Dickens’s other books, particularly in 
Sketches by Boz. But the most notable association with Doctors’ 
Commons, and the one perhaps that will keep its memory green, is 
Mr. Weller senior’s experience when he encountered the touts in white 
aprons on a certain occasion that ended in his taking out his licence 
to marry Mrs. Clark. j 

Doctors’ Commons may have been a notable institution historically, 
but if anything is likely to keep up its tradition it is the Weller incident. 

The following, extracted from an article by Turkey Quill in ™ Red 
Tape” for September, adds another interesting Dickensian link :— 


Tur Lirrte Orp Lapy. 


One of my earliest experiences at Doctors’ Commons was _ the 
daily visits of a very quiet, little, middle-aged lady, named Miss 
Sant, who was firmly obsessed with the idea that she was entitled 
to a large estate, the particulars of which she was constantly searching 
for. She reminded us all of the little old lady so pathetically des- 


cribed by Dickens, who so patiently attended the Lord Chancellor’s 
Court. 
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For some months we charged Miss Sant the usual search fee of 1s. 
She always turned up regularly at 10 every morning and never left 
until the office closed at 4. At last we ceased to charge her the fee. 
We would give her any index book or books she cared to ask for, 
place her in a seat, and there she would sit day after day, giving 
us back the books at 4 o’clock with a sigh, always expressing a hope 
that she would be successful next day, wrap up a paper parcel she 
always carried, which she called her ‘** deeds of title,’*? thank us for 
our kindness, and always return next morning full of hope. Once 
I asked to look at her “ deeds,’* and found they consisted of old 
letters and one large skin of parchment with a lot of nonsense written 
on it, to which was attached by way of a seal a small tin plate with 
letters of the alphabet stamped on it, such as were sold to children 
in toyshops in the old days. She set such a treasure on this deed 
with the “seal”? attached that we had not the heart to tell her the 
truth about it. After about three years of daily regular attendance 
her visits ceased, and we never discovered what had become of her, 
for she always came alone. 


Turkey Quill does not mention the date of Miss Sant’s visits. If 


it were early enough, she might well have served as a model for Miss 
Flite. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK* 


Reviewed by O. SACK 


VERYBODY who collects Cruikshankiana will be anxious to 
acquire Mr. Albert M. Cohn’s valuable and comprehensive work, 
“George Cruikshank: a Catalogue Raisonné,”’ which has been so 
handsomely produced by the publishers of ‘“‘ The Bookman’s Journal.’’ 
To the student of Dickens who associates Cruikshank’s name with 
two of the novelist’s books, Sketches by Boz and Oliver Twist, a perusal 
of this really mighty volume will really astonish him when he discovers 
that the great artist actually illustrated 861 other books, and that 
there is recorded herein 2114 different entries in all, embracing litho- 
graphs, etchings, woodcuts, etc., etc. Yet we suppose of all the books 
which Cruikshank illustrated, Dickens’s two works brought him most 
fame in his day, as they bring most money these many years after 
his death. On the other hand, there are many books whose names 
and authors would be unknown to-day had it not been that George 
Cruikshank illustrated them. This is the chief thought which crosses 
our mind as we turn over the pages of Mr. Cohn’s thorough and con- 
scientious ‘‘ catalogue.” 

The volume, with its careful notes, the appended approximate 
value of each item, and the well chosen illustrations, make it indispens- 
able, not only to collectors, but to official sale cataloguers too. 

Volume seven of The Dickensian contained as a frontispiece a 
reproduction of a pencil sketch by George Cruikshank of Charles 


Dickens (1836). This item does not seem to be recorded in Mr. Cohn’s 
volume. 


* George Cruikshank ; a Catalogne Raisonné, compiled by Albert M. Cohn. 
Illustrated, 63s. net. The Bookman’s Journal. 
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FLOATING AWAY 
TWO POEMS ON THE SAME THEME 
R. EUGENE BEAN, of Scarborough, writes us as follows: 


I recently noticed in the Ninth Volume (1913) of The Dickensian, 
> pp. 96 and 97, an article entitled ‘‘ Dickens Relics in New York,” 


ARTHUR CLENNAM 
Reproduced from the Cover of the Song 


the songs that echoed the Dickens tour, such as ‘ Little Nell,’ 
‘ Floating Away,’ ‘ Tiny Tim,’ ‘ Dora,’ ‘ Agnes,’ and ‘ What are the 
Wild Waves Saying ’—now, alas, not much sung” 

I was residing at Doncaster during the time that Litile Dorrit 
was being published in monthly parts, and I read them as they 


in which it. enumerates, amongst other exhibits, ‘‘ Specimens of 
| 
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appeared—after reading the Twenty-eighth Chapter I wrote some 
verses entitled ‘‘ Floating Away, and sent them to the “ Doncaster 
Gazette,” where they duly appeared, and I enclose a copy of them. 

The coincidence has set me wondering if someone had set those 

verses to music, and that the song referred to in the American 
collection was the result, and if any reader of The Dickensian could 
throw any light on the subject. 


The verses set to music and published as a song were not those 
by Mr. Bean. They were written by J. E. Carpenter, and the composer 
was John Blockley. Through the courtesy of Mr. William Miller we 
are able to print below the verses of the song. We also give those of 
Mr. Bean’s poem, for we feel our readers will be interested in reading 
them, and in observing how very much they differ from the published 
song. 


FLOATING AWAY 


Ballad written by J. E. CARPENTER 
Composed by JOHN BLOCKLEY 


‘* He put his hand in his breast, and tenderly took out the handful 
of roses, and gently launched them on the floating river. The flowers, 
pale and unreal in the moonlight, floated away; and thus do greater 
things that once were in our breasts, and near our hearts, flow from us 
to the eternal seas.” —LirtLE Dorrit. 


Bear upon thy breast, oh, river ! these bright flowers I fling to thee ; 
Would the mem’ry of the giver, could as calmly flow from me. 

Did I hold them till they perish’d, still they’d picture but decay, 
With them each fond hope I cherished, now seems floating—far away. 


Now seems floating far, far away..... Bear upon thy breast, oh, 
river ! 

These bright flowers I fling to thee ; 

Would the mem’ry of the giver, could as calmly flow from me, 

Floating, floating far away. Floating, floating far, far away. 


When I deem’d they were a token, heart and flowers were side by side ; 
Then the words were still unspoken, now I fling them to the tide. 
In the heartless world to morrow, I must still seem light and gay, 
There how many a silent sorrow, leave me floating far away. 


Leave me floating far, far away... . . Bear upon thy breast, oh, 
river ! 

These bright flow’rs I fling to thee, 

Would the mem’ry of the giver, could as calmly flow from me, 

Floating, floating far, away. Floating, floating far, far away. 


FLOATING AWAY 
By EUGENE BEAN 


“ He put his hand in his breast and tenderly took out the handful 
of roses. Perhaps he put them to his heart, perhaps he put them to his 
lips, but certainly bent down on the shore and gently launched them 
on the flowing river. Pale and unreal in the moonlight the river floated 
them away.”—LirrLtE Dorrit. 
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He gazed upon the roses 
Her own soft hands had prest. 
And with gentle hand and tender, 
He lay them in his breast. 
He lay them in his breast and kissed 
The fair girl by his side, 
“Good-bye,” she whispered through her tears, 
** Good-bye ’”’ he soft replied. 
Away, away, through the shades of night 
She passed like a glorious ray of light. 


She was gone, yet still he wandered 
By the lonely river’s side, 
Where the water lilies blossom 
And the singing waters glide, 
All the old fears and the doubtings 
That her beauty o’er him cast, 
In the tender kiss of parting, 
From his troubled heart had passed. 
Away, away, for ever, and aye, 
From ‘‘ Nobody’s” heart had floated away. 


He took the roses from his breast, 
He launched them in the river, 
In the moonlight, unreal and pale, 
They floated away for ever. 
And thus it is as we pass on 
O’er life’s tempestuous way, 
The fond heart’s loves, its hopes, its joys, 
Its roses float away. 
Away, away, o’er life’s swift way, 
Roses for ever are floating away. 


THE DICKENS HOUSE 
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DICKENS’S USE OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE 
Compiled by DEAN JAMES S. STEVENS, LL.D., Litt.D. 


[* a recent number of the “Century Magazine,” Mr. Tooker, the 
associate editor, makes the following statement :— 


Make a Biblical allusion to-day to a group of educated young 
people and you will see in their stare of incomprehension how far 
the Bible, in its merely literary aspect, is no longer a force to draw 
us together. An allusion to Dickens or Thackeray or Scott or George 
Eliot will serve equally as well to prove the same contention. 


The coupling together of The English Bible and the works of 
Charles Dickens as sources of frequent literary quotations reminds 
us that it is doubtless true that if we join Shakespeare with the two 
already mentioned we shall include the most frequently quoted works 
in the English speaking world. It is an interesting study, therefore, 
to note how Charles Dickens has made use of the Bible and Shakespeare. 
While I have placed these three in the same class, it by no means 
follows that they are of equal value as sources of literary allusions. 
It has been said that Shakespeare leans upon the Bible, and the use 
of the Bible by the great writers has constituted a delightful field of 
investigation. Miss Minnie Gresham Machen has written a volume 
of considerable size on The Bible in Browning, in which she has found 
nearly 700 quotations in The Ring and the Book alone. Miss Edna 
Robinson has done a similar piece of work for Tennyson, and there 
are other excellent studies in this field. 

One who reads extensively in literature soon comes to find that 
Biblical allusions are most frequent in the poets; and that they are 
found in decreasing numbers in the orators, essayists, and novelists. 
In this paper an attempt has been made to note down the quotations 
from the Bible which are to be found in the works of Charles Dickens. 
As a prefatory note I venture to quote a letter from Dickens to his son 
which gives his own estimate of the Bible; chiefly, however, from a 
religious point of view :— . 


But I most strongly and affectionately impress upon you the 
priceless value of the New Testament, and the study of that book 
as the one unfailing guide in life. Deeply respecting it and bowing 
down before the character of Our Saviour, as separated from the 
vain constructions and conventions of men, you cannot go very 


wrong, and will always preserve at heart a true spirit of veneration 
and humility. 


A careless reader of Dickens would probably reach the conclusion 
that he did not make frequent use of the Bible in his books. Indeed, 
I found myself somewhat surprised at the number of references which 
I was able to assemble. I do not by any means claim to have made 
an exhaustive study of this subject, and I hope that any omissions 
which I have made may be called to my attention. It is obvious 
also that there might be considerable divergence of opinion regarding 
What constitutes a Biblical quotation. There are a number of passages 
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in Dickens which it seemed to me referred indirectly to the Bible ; 
while to others the references might not seem at all clear. I have 
taken the liberty of including all these in my list, and in a few cases 
have given the reason for their inclusion. 

A study of this kind leaves one strongly impressed with the feeling 
of reverence which Dickens entertained for the Bible. I have 
found only two instances which might be construed as exceptions. 
One of these is where Samson Brass is made to say in The Old Curiosity 
Shop, “ The still small voice is a-singing comic songs within me, and 
all is happiness and joy.” The other is a passage in Pickwick Papers 
where the elder Weller makes sarcastic remarks concerning the New 
Birth as expounded by the Reverend Stiggins. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD 


One Sunday night my mother reads to Peggotty and me in there, 
how Lazarus was raised up from the dead.—John xi. 43, 44. 

Abraham in red going to sacrifice Isaac in blue, and Daniel in yellow 
cast into the den of green lions were the most prominent of these. 
David’s description of the wall decorations of Peggotty house.— 
Gen. xxii. 2; Daniel vi. 16. 

Did you give your son the name of Ham, because you lived in a 
sort of Ark ?7—Gen vii. 13. 

The gloomy theology of Murdstone’s made all children out to be 
a swarm of little vipers (though there was a child once set in the 
midst of the Disciples).—Matt. xviii. 2. 

You are too young to know how the world changes every day, and 
how the people in it pass away. Mrs. Creakle to David.—1 Cor. vii. 
al: 

T am the Resurrection and the Life. This passage, said at the funeral 
of David’s mother, occurs frequently in Dickens’s works.—John 
xi. 25. 

I see that good and faithful servant, whom of all the people upon 
the earth I love the best, and unto whom, my childish heart is certain 
that the Lord will one day say, Well done. David referring to Peggotty. 
—Mait. xxv. 21. 

Bide the time when all of us shall be alike in quality afore our God. 
Mr. Peggotty to Mrs. Steerforth.— Rom. xiv. 10. 

I was glad to find Mr. Micawber had got rid of his dust and ashes.— 
Gen. xviii. 27. 

My dear, said Mr. Micawber, a little impatiently, I am not conscious 
that you are expected to do anything of the sort. Mr. Micawber’s 
comment on a statement that his wife will never desert him.—Gen. 
ii. 24. 

My love was founded on a rock. David’s reference to his affection 
for Dora.—Maitt. vii. 24. 

In the name of the great Judge, before whom you and all of us 
must stand at His dread time, dismiss that terrible idea. David to 
Martha.— Rom. xiv. 10. 

So may I, when realities are melting from me like the shadows 
which I now dismiss, still find thee near me, pointing upwards. David's 
yeference to Agnes; the close of the book.—Song iv. 6. 
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BLEAK HOUSE 


So when they continued asking Him, He lifted up Himself and 
said unto them, He that is without sin among you let him cast a stone 
at her. Esther Summerson reading to her god-mother.— John viii. 7. 

Watch ye therefore: Lest coming suddenly He find you sleeping. 
And what I say unto you I say unto all, Watch.—Mark xiii. 36. 

On the Day of Judgment I have discovered that the sixth seal 
mentioned in the Revelations is the great seal. Vagaries of Miss 
Flite.— Rev. xvi. 12. 

But if he wants to come to our house, with his great shining lumpy 
forehead, night after night ’till he was as old as Methusalah, I wouldn’t 
have anything to say to him. Caddy Jellyby in reference to Mr. 
Quale.— Gen. v. 27. 

Enter not into judgment with thy servant, O Lord, for in thy 
sight From the ritual of the service attended by Esther 
Summerson.—Ps. exliii. 2. 

That’s my view of such things; speaking as a child. A character- 
istic utterance of Mr. Skimpole.—1 Cor. xi. 11. 

Therefore, my friends, peace be with us. From a discourse by the 
Reverend Chadband.—1 Pet. v. 14. 

Ts it a still sma!l voice, my friends ? IJbid.—1l Kings xix. 12. 

Jo, can you say what I say? I'll say anythink as you say, sir, 
for I know it’s good. Our Father. Our Father—yes, that’s wery 
good sir. Which art in Heaven. Art in Heaven. Is the light a- 
comin’, sir? It is close at hand. Hallowed be thy name. Haliowed 
be—thy From the death of Little Jo.— Matt. vi. 9-13. 


BARNABY RUDGE 


God be with us. John Willet to his son Hugh.—Maitt. i. 23. 

One whose timely hand had plucked me from a pit. Gasford 
referring to his leaving the Romish church.—Ps. xl. 2. 

I will be worthy of the motto on my coat of arms, called and chosen 
and faithful. Declaration of Lord George Gordon.—Matt. xxii. 14. 

When will the harvest come ? Gashford to Lord George Gordon.— 
Rev, xiv. 15. 

We must be up and doing. Lord Gordon to Gashford.—Judges 
iv. 14. 

If he reviles my lord, as you have heard, Sir John, how can I hope 
to escape ? Gashford referring to Mr. Haredale.—Maitt. x. 25. 

My cause is the cause of one man against two hundred. John 
Grueby in an argument with his master, Lord George Gordon.— 
Lev. xxvi. 8. 

Potter’s wessel—ain’t I, miss? Miss Meggs to Dolly Varden.— 
ey 9. References to a potter’s vessel are very common in the 

ible. 

The hand of Him who set His curse on murder, is heavy on us now. 
Mrs. Rudge to her husband.—Matt. xix. 18. 

In the name of the great Creator, whose image you have defaced.— 
Gen. i. 27; Ibid. 

On that black tree of which I am the ripened fruit. Hugh Willet’s 
address on the scaffold. This is not a scripture, quotation, but was 
doubtless suggested by Milton’s line— 

The fruit of that forbidden tree. 


(To le continued) 
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THE MODERN PICK WICKIAN 
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fees month of February was fast drawing to a close and the country 

~ was just beginning to show signs of the great awakening, when 
Richard Ensman, minor poet and amateur journalist, found himself 
in the parlour of the Black Horse Inn not far from the little village of 
Bignor, in Sussex. The short walking tour on which he had been 
engaged was almost ended, and a couple of days more would see him 
back in town. Like all pedestrians he had suffered much from the 
motor traffic, and at times his irritation against these disturbers of the 
country’s peace had been extreme, but long periods of quietness among 
the hills, to which he had escaped at every opportunity, had somewhat 
assuaged the bitterness of his feelings. The previous evening he had 
set down some impressions of his journey, and now at the breakfast 
table he was looking over what he had written. The writing that 
seems so good in the glow of evening often appears sorry stuff in the 
cold morning light, like the remnants of last night’s supper served up: 
for breakfast. 

By his side was his travelling companion, The Pickwick Papers, 
from which he was apparently drawing inspiration. 

“1 don’t know what to call it,” he muttered, with a look of per- 
plexity, and then, after a moment’s hesitation, read the following :— 


LE 


The opening chapter of The Pickwick Papers contains the famous. 
resolution approved by the Members of the Club, which is the basis of 
the whole book : 

“That while this Association is deeply sensible of the advantages. 
which must accrue to the cause of science from the production 
entitled ‘Speculation on the Source of the Hampstead Ponds with 
some Observations of the Theory of Tittlebats,’ no less than the 
unwearied researches of Samuel Pickwick, Esq., G.C., M.P.C., in 
Hornsey, Highgate, Brixton and Camberwell, they cannot but 
entertain a lively sense of the inestimable benefits which must 
inevitably result from carrying the speculations of that learned man 
into a wider field, from extending his travels and consequently 
enlarging his observation to the advancement of knowledge and the: 
diffusion of learning.” 

It was from this resolution which approved of Mr. Pickwick’s “ carry- 
ing his speculation into a wider field and extending his travels,” that 
the whole book springs. 

Another clause states “that the Association sees no objection what- 
ever to the members of the Society pursuing their enquiries for any 
length of time.”’ 

These members of the Pickwick Club spoke more wisely than they 
knew when they spoke of Mr. Pickwick “ pursuing his enquiries for 
any length of time.” They meant for the period of his life, but the 
_ words “for any length of time” might mean, as they do mean, for 
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ever, for we know that Pickwick is immortal. Supposing he were 
now to go on his travels, how would he go? This is a practical question, 
for this book differs from all the others in this, that it not only inspires 
love, but arouses a spirit of emulation. The simplicity of the Plot 
makes it seem so easy for us to go and meet with similar adventures. 
Why not? There are the same country, the same villages, the same 
Inns, but, alas! no coaches. The stage coach is a thing of the past, 
and railways are but a sorry substitute, indeed, no substitute at all. 
“To travel by railway,” said Ruskin, “is to be sent like a parcel.” 
They may be necessary, but they lack all the charm which pervades 
the pages of Pickwick. Motor cars are too rapid, their speed obliterates 
space and also beauty, their noise, smell and violent motion destroy 
whatever is left of beauty in the countryside. Above all they travel 
on such vile and hideous roads. The white gleaming roads, like 
snowy ribands on emerald velvet, have now become black greasy 
tracks like a scar upon the country’s face, or like the fashionable 
disfigurement of horn-rimmed glasses. 

There is only one way for Pickwick nowadays, and only one way 
for those who follow him, and that is to walk. 

If Dickens were writing the book to-day he would be compelled to 
send his hero tramping, and if we wish to capture something of the 
romance of the road and the charm of the countryside, things which 
abound in the pages of the Pickwick Papers, we too must take the 
by-road and field path, where these things alone can be found and 
enjoyed. It is not by following slavishly the route the Pickwickians 
took or necessarily calling at the same Inns that we shall find what 
they found and meet with like adventures. The high roads of those 
days were very different from the high roads of to-day; they are the 
first to be modernised and lose their ancient charm. And Dingley 
Dell was far away from any main road ; so if we would recapture one 
touch of the old magic we must dive deep into the heart of the country. 

The wisdom and philosophy of wandering, its advantages and glories, 
have been summed up in a phrase by a great writer and a great road- 
man, “It is better,” wrote Stevenson, “to travel hopefully than to 
arrive,” and the walker is the only one who has chosen this better 
way. Other travellers fix their mind on the departure and the des- 
tination ; he alone thinks of the part between. He has now, like the 
ancient Britons, been driven to the hills for refuge. And there on the 
heights he seeks and finds the peace which is denied him below. 


Il. 


Having finished his reading he signed the paper ‘“ Wanderer,” 
carefully folded it up and placed it with the book in his Ruck Sack, 
and walked out. He made directly for the hills and for several hours 
walked and enjoyed, not only the every-varying scene, but also the 
hundred and one little incidents that make up the charm of a country 
ramble. About mid-day he descended for food and drink and then 
once more mounted the hills, and then, unexpectedly, a feeling of 
intense drowsiness came over him. The violent exercise of the morning, 
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the strong sweet downland air, helped possibly by an excellent lunch, 
may have been the cause, but whatever it was the impulse was too 
strong to be resisted, and sitting down on a fallen tree, he instantly 
passed into the land of dreams. 

The light of a winter afternoon was fast waning when he reached a 
point from which a great expanse of country was visible. From a 
- summit of the Downs a long grassy slope descended, and at its foot a 
white gleaming road wended its way through the heart of the hills. 
It was unexpected, and he consulted his map, but no such road was 
marked on it. However the light was bad, and he might have missed 
it. Suddenly in the deep silence, the note of a horn was heard, and a 
coach at full speed dashed along the road below. Surprised, and 
unaccountably excited, he began to descend, but long before he reached 
the level the coach was out of sight. Without a moment’s hesitation 
he turned in the direction it had passed and after walking a short 
distance he came to a sharp turn in the road, and there standing 
before him was an Inn, the perfect Inn one dreams of but never meets. 
Lights shone in the windows and sent forth their beams into the 
dusk-like little streams of ruby wine pouring into the pearl-grey cup 
of evening. 

He pushed open the door, and before the question “CanI....%” 
was completed, a waiter rushed forward. 

“ Good evening, sir, the party has arrived, and they’re expecting 
you, dinner is just going to be served. I’ll show you your room.” 

“Who is expecting me ?” he asked. 

“The gentlemen who came half-an-hour ago by the coach; they 
said they would wait for dinner until you arrived.” 

Much mystified he went to his room, washed hurriedly for he was 
very hungry, and came down. 

“The governor's waiting for you, sir,’ said a man, “he was sure 
you'd turn up.” Strangely familiar the voice seemed, yet he could not 
identify it. “This way to the dining room, sir.” 

He entered, and then in a moment of recognition he understood 
all. No wonder the Inn looked perfect, no wonder the servant's 
tones seemed familiar, for here in the room were the four great Pick- 
wickians and their friends. Rushing forward he seized Mr. Pickwick 
by the hand. 

“ My dear sir, this is indeed an unexpected pleasure, an honour and 
a privilege.” ; , shuniet 

“Tt is always a pleasure to meet a friend,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ so 
the pleasure is mine.” 

“ But I thought, that though I knew you by report, I should never 
have the delight of meeting you personally.” 

“My dear Sir,” said Mr. Pickwick, ‘‘ you were wrong, and I dare 
wager a large sum that no one was ever more delighted at finding 
himself in error.” PEE, 

“ Certainly, but how did you know I should come, how did ycu 
know my name; yours is known throughout the world, but 


THANE Plastye yes 
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“ You are quite well-known to me,” answered Mr. Pickwick, “ your 
name is..... ” he paused. 

‘“‘ Wanderer,” said Ensman, giving his pen-name... 

“Yes, Wanderer, of course, a very good name too; we are all 
Wanderers. But let us eat; there is nothing like fresh air to give 
one an appetite. Still I am glad to say I have no need for appetisers. 
A good conscience is a perpetual feast, but it doesn’t spoil one’s appetite 
for more substantial fare. I need not introduce you to our friends 
here, you know them already.” 

Rapid and hearty hand-shaking followed, and all sat down to dinner. 

A short period of silence fell on the company, for there were serious 
matters to be discussed without words. Soup, hot, rich, and savoury, 
was followed by lamb, whose tenderness was only surpassed by its’ 
flavour. A tureen of mint sauce stood on the table looking, as the 
poetical Snodgrass observed, “like a woodland pool strewn with 
autumn leaves.” 

Then as the viands disappeared conversation once more revived. 

“You must find the world much changed,” said the Wanderer. 

“No,” said Mr. Pickwick, “‘ not so much as you would suppose; I 
have a large circle of friends, larger even than when I first set out on 
my travels, and this helps one to forget, or at least not to notice, 
changes which might otherwise be very unpleasant.” 

“Are you making a long stay here, Sir?” asked Mr. Tupman. 

“Well, it depends,” said Mr. Pickwick. “‘I intend to go rather 
deeply into the origin and nature of Dewponds, and this may take 
some little time.” 

“As to that,” said Mr. Winkle, “it is well known that Dewponds 
are made by means of puddled clay and dry straw.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Pickwick, slightly nettled, “ your explanation is 
uncalled for; it is like a pond with a broken basin, it won’t hold 
water.” Then turning again to the Wanderer he continued, “ I intend 
to make careful measurements, and take soundings of all the Dew- 
ponds and see if I cannot form a true theory of their origin. Besides 
many legends are to be found among these hills, which I should like 
to collect. However, I don’t want to monopolise the conversation. 
Snodgrass, my dear fellow, read us the poem you wrote the other day. 
Snodgrass is very fond of that somewhat pungent vegetable, the 
onion, and he has celebrated its virtues in verse.” 

Mr. Snodgrass attempted ineffectively to excuse himself, but after a 
little pressing arose and read with deep feeling his beautiful verses. 

“Am I to understand that you are the author of those verses ?” 
said a fierce looking gentleman at the further end of the table 2 

Mr. Snodgrass admitted that he was. 

“Then I must say that they are all wrong, hopelessly wrong. In 
all my life I have never heard such vile and horrible verse. Why do 
you grovel, why do you burrow in the earth to find roots to write 
about ? I object strongly to your whole method; if I were not an 
extremely moderate man I should be angry with your gross incom- 
petence. You sing of potatoes, turnips and onions; haven’t you 
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eyes! Don’t you know of the beautiful potato flowers, the blossom 
of the onion and the turnip bloom ? It is abominable that you should - 
leave these lovely flowers to write about roots. You are a man of 
low tastes, sir, of vile manners.”’ 

Signs of nervousness and alarm were visible on the faces of the 
company at this violent attack on Mr. Snodgrass. Mr. Pickwick alone 
seemed undisturbed. Nothing could daunt that admirable man. __ 

“Who is he ?”” whispered Mr. Snodgrass. : 

“T think,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ but I am not sure, I think he is a 
brother of Captain Boldwig, the man who was in such a passion with 
us for inadvertently trespassing on his land. There is nothing to 
fear.” 

“Yes,” said the angry Boldwig, “I have grown potato plants over 
six feet high, and in the hot summer season I have sat under the shade 
of these beautiful plants while the purple blossoms waved over my 
head. Ihave written poems to the flowers of the potato and the turnip. 
I am going to write poems to every flower that blows; I have already 
written three hundred odes, and I have not near finished yet. I 
will read them to you.” 

Even Mr. Pickwick looked somewhat alarmed at this, but the fierce 
Boldwig continued, ‘‘ How beautiful to see the rain fall on the flowers, 
to see it fall heavily, angrily like this,” and hastily seizing a glass of 
water he hurled the contents into the air. It fell in heavy drops and 
splashes on all the Pickwickians. ; 

Suddenly the scene vanished, and Dick Ensman found himself on 
the hillside with the stars shining, and the dew falling heavily. 


DICKENS FROM DAY TO DAY 
Compiled by A. E. B. C. 


In Dickens’s day they (oysters) were so much the food of the masses 
that Sam Weller remarked on the contiguity of oysters and poverty. 
‘“The poorer the place,’’ remarked that keen observer, ‘‘ the greater 
the call there seems to be for oysters. .... Blessed if I don’t think 
that ven a man’s wery poor he rushes out of his lodgings and eats 
oysters in regular desperation.”” Now he. is only desperate when 
he sees the bill. Daily News, 28th August, 1924. 

“What you say about education does credit to your feelings ; 
but by the time you have followed the profession of child jailer for a 
few years you will have no feeling in the matter at all, except perhaps 
one of savage hatred for the boy in captivity, and an intense longing 
for the day when you shall have saved enough out of jailer’s fees to 
retire. Meanwhile, I adjure you to leave the poor kids alone. ..... 
Have you ever read Dombey and Son? and if so has the case of Toots 
no warning for you ?—Letter from G.B.S. to The Torchbearer, 13th 
September, 1924. 

The Prime Minister—the modern political ‘‘ Artful Dodger,” for 
he was an adept at Parliamentary evasions—would hunt round in 
every direction to escape the issue.—*Sir Kingsley Wood, 24th, 
September, 1924. 

The sudden revival of interest in the housing problem and the feverish 
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desire to show that ‘‘ Codlin ” was the elector’s friend and not “ Short 
were not less marked. It is astonishing how the imminence of @ 


“battle of the polls” stimulates M.P.s’ sympathies with aggrieved 


electors.—Daily Mirror, 10th October, 1924. 

Lunch was at the Chequers, Horley. Soup, roast beef, calve’s head, 
cranberry tart and cheese, made a good substitute for Sam Weller’s 
“‘ pair of fowls, sir, and a weal cutlet, French beans, ’taturs, tart and 
tidiness,’”> But even the pleasures of lunch were but a side issue. 
They were all anxious to get back to the coach.—Daily News, 13th 
October, 1924. 

Of the claims of Pecksniff there can be no doubt whatsoever. Any 
candidate who has not compared his opponent with Pecksniff is un- 
worthy of the confidence of the electors, and deserves defeat. There 
is no harm, of course, indeed there may be much good, if the audience 
is a large one, in pointing out exactly who Pecksniff was. .... (Look 
up Martin Chuzzlewit, by a man called Dickens.) ; 

He will begin his speech thus: “Sensible as I am of the dis- 
advantages under which I labour in fighting an opponent whose 
attitude is now that of Napoleon Buonaparte, now that of Don Quixote 
de la Mancha, and now that of our worthy friend Mr. Pecksniff— 
(Loud Laughter.) 

For even those who do not yet know who Mr. Pecksniff was will 
realise that there is something funny about the name.—E. V. Knox in 
Daily News, 17th October, 1924. 

Well, broadcasting eliminates all but the spoken word, which must 
therefore, be to the point. In fact the orator is now approaching Mr. 
Gradgrind’s ideal—facts, nothing but facts.—Daily Mirror, 18th 
October, 1924. 

How resolutely, when it must indite Pilate’s question, the pen, 
under the influence of Chadband, endeavours to write ‘“‘ What is 
Terewth ?”’ Perhaps, however, not the ‘‘ consuming vessel’? of 
Cook’s Court, or even the spirit of Charles Dickens, has anything to 
do with it ; but the mere fact that nowadays the Truth which marches 
and runs and shouts is really only the Terewth, and nothing but the 
Terewth, after all—Weekly Westminster, 25th October, 1924. 

Mr. H. Ellis said that like the character in Little Dorrit, of whom 
it was said in astonishment ‘‘He wants to know—you know !” he 
had spent a lot of thought as to why there was poverty, and had even- 
tually come to the conclusion that the Labour Party was the only 
Party that could be relied upon to bring about a better state of things. 
—Dover Express, 31st October, 1924. 

Wuart SHALL BE DONE For Noopie ?—All the place-hunters of the 
- Conservative party are quivering with excitement over the sharing 

of the spoils of office. All the chatter in the clubs just now about 
who shall go to this office and who to that reminds one of the famous 
dinner-party in Bleak House, when Lord Boodle solemnly inquires 
“If you are giving the Home Department and the leadership of the 
House to Joodle, the Exchequer to Koodle, the Colonies to Loodle 
and the Foreign Office to Moodle, what are you going to do with Noodle ? 

‘“* You can’t offer him the Presidency of the Council: that is reserved 
for Poodle. You can’t put him in the Woods and Forests: that is 
meer oe we aa Quoodle. What follows? That the country 
is shipwrecked, lost and gone to pieces because 2 i 
Noodle.’”’—Daily News, 4th mane 1924, sine ne Sa donee 


It was ideal “‘ Guy Fawkes * weather, a nippy November mist that - 
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gave the right spice of adventure to “ gunpowder plots.” London 
for the time being was beleaguered by black-faced urchins who looked 
and behaved as though they had all matriculated in the late Mr. Fagin’s 
academy for young gentlemen on the kinchin’ lay.— Daily News, 6th 
November, 1924. 


SOME VICTORIAN MEN 


Reviewed by O. SACK 
Me: HARRY FURNISS devotes a whole chapter to Charles Dickens 


in his volume of “Some Victorian Men,”* but restricts what 
he has to say to the novelist as actor. He illustrates it with fine 
characteristic studies of Dickens in varying attitudes, one of which we 
are able to reproduce through the courtesy of the publishers. 

The reader well versed in Dickens lore will discover nothing very 
new in Mr. Furniss’s chapter. He only met the novelist once in his. 
life, and that when he was but a youth. He cannot therefore be ex- 
pected to give any first-hand recollections or impressions. But Mr. 
Furniss is one of the most ardent admirers of the great Victorian, and 
out of his study of Dickens’s life and works has been able to produce a 
most entertaining chapter concerning him, because he knows something 
about the art of quotation. His choice of extracts from other writers 
in this particular chapter (and, indeed, throughout his book) is admir- 
able; so excellent indeed that the result is a life picture of Dickens 
the actor, which is clearly impressed on one’s mind. Although it is 
true that Mr. Furniss’s striking and animated drawings greatly enhance 
the liveliness of his volume, there is no need for him to apologise, as 
he does in the preface, by expressing the hope that “ the deficiencies ’” 
of his pen will be made up by his pencil, for he is equally competent 
with both. We have thoroughly enjoyed the whole book. 


MR. BIRRELL, CHARLES DICKENS, AND MISS 
WELLER 


T a Liverpool re-union held at the Wembley Exhibition on 
September 22nd, a luncheon was given in honour of notable 
men connected with the city. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell, being unable to attend, sent a letter to the 
chairman, which was printed on the menu, and in his letter he recalled 
an occasion on which Charles Dickens distributed the prizes at a 
Liverpool prize-giving. Mr. Birrell described the incident in the 


following words : 

‘A little girl came up for her prize, and suddenly Dickens stopped 
as if he had come across a name that gave him pause. We all 
waited breathlessly—devouring him with our eyes, and then it, 
the name, came—it was (I forget the Christian name, it was the 
surname that caused the rumpus). It was Weller. Without a 
moment’s pause everyone of us was convulsed in merriment. 


*Some Victorian Men. Written and illustrated by Harry Furniss. 


London: John Lane. 12s. 6d. net. - 
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Dickens himself remained imperturbably grave, as if amazed, and 
poor Miss Weller was too taken aback to laugh, and far more disposed 
cry. 

What was it all about ? What had happened? Nothing but 
the sudden, unexpected sound of the name of a character known to 
everybody in the hall, in a work of what is called fiction, proceeding 
from the lips of the creator of that character. That was all—but 
it was enough. — 

I do not suppose Dickens himself gave the incident five minutes 
further thought—but for nearly sixty years it has lived in my 
memory as the greatest spontaneous tribute to genius I have ever 
seen.” 


If readers of The Dickensian will turn to the volume for 1916, page 
8, they will find an article written by the Editor containing a detailed 
account of the opening of the new Liverpool Mechanics’ Institute, 
on February 20th, 1844. On that occasion Dickens was in the chair, 
and Miss Christina Weller presided at the piano. At that time Miss 
Weller was, on her own statement, seventeen years old, not a “ little 
girl,” and Mr. Birrell was, I believe, born in 1850, six years after the 
opening of the Mechanics’ Institute. As it seemed obvious that he 
did not refer to that meeting between Dickens and Miss Weller, we 
wrote to Mr. Birrell (enclosing a copy of The Dickensian for January, 
1916), and asked him if his anecdote referred to a second occasion 
when a similar incident occurred, and if so, would he furnish us with 
the date and particulars. Mr. Birrell has replied as follows :— 


70 Elm Park Road, Chelsea, S.W., 
Sunday, November 16th, 1924. 
My Dear Sir, 

I am much obliged for a copy of The Dickensian dated January, 
1916. I wish I had seen it before I put into print, in perfect good 
faith, my recent account of an occurrence in the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Hall supposed to ‘‘ have gone through the formality 
of taking place”’ about 60 years ago. j 

I am absolutely staggered—I have seen the thing happening in 
dreams, at least a dozen times. In fact few actual occurrences in 
my life have made a more vivid impression on my mental vision. 
I can see it now before me. 

But I can find no trace of it in any Liverpool paper, nor does 
the sole susvivor of my family circle remember anything more than 
that we heard Dickens read about that time in Liverpool. I am, 
therefore, bound to believe that my dreams (for which I can vouch) 
have conquered my memory. 

Had I been told of the occurrences in Liverpool in 1844 (six 
years before my birth) I might have made the real occurrence the 
matter of my dreams—but I never did hear of it until I read The 
Dickensian—of that I am as sure as I now ever can be of anything— 
I honestly cannot explain it. I have on two occasions told the story 
in conversation, but until the other day I have never written it out. 

I knew Sir William Butler, and wish I had told him the story. 
How he would have sat upon me. 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE MARSHALSEA PRISON 


Smr.—May I point out that the picture of the Marshalsea, reproduced 
from Mr. Beresford Chancellor’s ‘*‘ The London of Charles Dickens,” 
in the October Dickensian, is a view of the older prison, and does 
not show the building in which Mr. Dorrit was confined. The old 
prison stood between Newcomen Street (formerly King Street) and 
Mermaid Court, while the building associated with Inttle Dorrit 
(built about 1811) was nearer the Church, where what remains of 
it still stands. 

Yours very truly, 
St. Elmo, Sidmouth. T. W. TYRRELL. 


DICKENS REFERENCES 


Sir.—References to Dickens and quotations from his works are 
of such common occurrence in the Daily Press that they cause no 
surprise, rather are we surprised when we do not find them. There 
are, however, books where we do not expect any reference to the great 
novelist, books on Banking, or the Classical Languages for instance. 
Yet even these books cannot be written without the aid of Dickens. 
The evils of Paper Currency Inflation are obvious to all, but in “ Bankers 
and Credit,” by Hartley Withers, the author points out one rather 
dubious benefit. 

“The benefit of Inflation to the Home Market is easy to be seen, 
since Inflation means the multiplication of money in relation to goods 
and a consequent rise in prices. This makes people get rid of money 
because it will buy less if they keep it.” He quotes Dr. Raisn, who 
tells how the peasants of Czecho Slovakia bought everything they 
could rather than keep their money which grew less every day. One 
peasant in the neighbourhood of Pisek who possessed everything else 
bought himself a coffin. “‘It reminds one,” writes Mr. Withers, 
“of one of Tony Weller’s observations when Sam, consoling him 
for his bereavement, said that ‘there’s a Providence inwiteallse, ea’ 
course there is,’ replied Mr. Weller Senior, with a note of grave approval. 
“What ’ud become of the undertakers without it, Sammy ?’” 

The other instance is from a pamphlet, ““ How to pronounce Latin,” 
by J. P. Postgate. The Professor shews us in what way the Romans 
spoke Latin, and urges us to follow their example. He brings forward 
strong evidence to prove that the v sound was pronounced like the 
English w. Here comes a difficulty, which he gives in a footnote. 

“Tt has been suggested that the famous Sam Weller’s pronunciation 
of ‘victuals’ as ‘wittles’ deters some people from pronouncing 
‘vitulus’ correctly. The suggestion is humiliating, but not absurd. 
For the one thing that your Englishman fears is appearing ridiculous.” 

Though Dickens, like another great man, had ‘“small Latin and 
less Greek,”? yet he has an influence on Classical Education. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. H. McNutry. 


GASHFORD 
Srr.—It may interest Mr. Lovat-Fraser to know that a portrait of 
Robert Watson, with a short account of his career and his identity 
with Gashford, appeared in the * Graphic ” of September 6th, 1913. 
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The identification of Watson as the prototype of Gashford is duly 
noted in Mr. A. J. Philip’s ‘‘ Dickens Dictionary,” and also in Mr. 
Hayward’s recently published Encyclopedia. 

THomas LERRYT. 


WOODROW WILSON AND MR. MICAWBER 


Sir.—In reading the article by Mr. W. A. Callaway in the October 
Dickensian, I felt, with regret, that his sentences about the late Presi- 
dent Wilson amounted to an un-Dickensian slur on idealists in general ; 
for I suppose that when a person extols the “‘ practical’? man it is 
usually the ‘idealist’? that is by implication dispraised. Mr, 
Callaway’s reference to Mr. Micawber as “‘ a capital illustration of the 
futility of words ” follows a passage in which he has called Mr. Wilson 
‘‘ the most conspicuous example of recent years ** of men in public life 
who attach inordinate value to words. Then there follows this passage : 
‘There is little doubt that if he (¢.e., Mr. Wilson) had taken warning 
by the earlier Micawber the world would be so much the better. It is 
gratifying to note..... that Calvin College, the present president, is 
a silent and practical man.” I wish Mr. Callaway had read some of 
Mr. Coolidge’s speeches before praising his silence ; for, of course, he 
is not silent in the sense that he makes no speeches; he has made 
very many in the last year, as every public man must. 

But even Mr. Callaway’s admiration for silence is not wholehearted : 
he does not, after all, love silence in itself, without reference to the 
qualities of mind and heart from which the lack of words may come. 
In that section of the article which deals with the significance of 
Micawber as a satire on Mammon worship, Mr. Callaway says: ‘‘ One 
would imagine a world convulsion must readjust the perspective, but 
perhaps the healing word must wait till a new world teacher broadcasts 
it.” A teacher, and a word, Mr. Callaway implies, might help to 
depose Mammon worship from its eminence as “the most widely 
accepted religion of our commercial age,” as he calls it. If his belief 
is well-founded, then a man may be doing well, after all, if he tries to 
find the word ; it may, after all, be better for the world that a man 
should risk even a tragic discrepancy between word and event than 
that he should hold his peace. Mr. Wilson’s purpose was a high 
purpose ; he lost his fight, but his voice moved many men to higher 
thoughts than they had thought before. I am not forgetful of the 
citizens’ responsibility “‘ to analyze every fervent hope,” and to guard 
against the contagion of oratorical enthusiasm; yet surely it would — 
not therefore be well that fervent hopes should remain unspoken. In 
spite of the chasm that all may see between Mr. Wilson’s ‘‘ phrases”? 
and some of the actual events attending the war and the peace, many 
are still glad that the phrases were made current, and regard Mr. 
Wilson as spokesman for higher interests than Mr. Coolidge, up to the 
present time, has championed. 

Yours very truly, 


Susan Fow ter. 
60 East 61st Street, 


New York. 


TWO QUERIES 
Sir.—Two enquiries have reached me lately which I find myself 
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unable to answer. Perhaps some of your readers can help me ; if so, 
I shall welcome their assistance. The first is :— 


What did Mr. Bumble mean when talking of the pauper Bayten’s 
pride when he said it was “‘ antimonial ” ? (Oliver Twist, Chap. V.). 


The second comes from ‘‘The House of Charity, 1 Greek Street, 
Soho, W., and is of sufficient topographical and Dickensian interest to 
warrant full consideration :— 


‘Is the garden attached to this house and which extends to 
Manette Street at the back of the garden referred to in The Tale of 
Two Cities. Our impression is that our private Chapel is built on 
the site where the Plane tree stood...... By whom and for what 
reason, and when, was Rose Street renamed Manette Street” ? 

Tur Hon. SECRETARY, 
Headquarters, 14 Clifford’s Inn, E.C.4. 


‘““QUR MUTUAL FRIEND ’’: A COINCIDENCE 


Srr.—In the ‘ Eclectic Review ’? for November, 1865, quoted in 
Kitton’s Dickensiana, a writer in reviewing Our Mutual Friend states 
that ‘“‘ Mr. Diekens has now, to our knowledge, for sixteen years been 
haunted by a great dust-heap. In Household Words for 1850 first 
appeared the account of that amazing mound.” The article referred 
to in the issue of July 13th, 1850, is a story under the title ‘‘ Dust, or 
Ugliness Redeemed.’ A great mound of ashes and refuse is the scene 
of the narrative, and in connection with Our Mutual Friend it is 
interesting to note among the characters who daily dig there for things 
of value, is a very old person with a wooden leg, but not only without 
literary pretentions, but of the opposite sex to Silas Wegg. This old 
woman has an aged man companion whose name is Gaffer Doubleyear. 
The owner of the mound has an only daughter who marries a man 
rescued from drowning by the old persons and a deformed boy. Who 
wrote this story ? 

J. K. THompson, 
Secretary, Philadelphia Branch. 

[The story was written by Richard Hengist Horne.—EnIrTor. ] 


DICKENS AND R. H. GOOCH 


Sir.—The recent reported discovery of the remains of some of the 
members of Sir John Franklin’s last expedition to the Arctic regions 
in 1845, by Knud Rasmussen, the Polar explorer, who has just returned 
to Christiania after being away three years; recalls the names of 
John and Thomas Hartnell, who sailed in the Hrebus, and were never 
heard of again. They were the sons of an old sailor of Nelson’s time, 
who, it is related by Richard Heathcote Gooch, January, 1870, in a 
booklet of which I have a copy (printed by Cassell, Petter and Galpin) 
entitled ‘*‘ An Old Man-of-War’s-man’s Yarn,” an actual incident of 
the expedition never before narrated of the expedition of the late 
Sir John Franklin, was to be found at Dumpton, 1855, when nearly 
90 years of age, offering pipe-lights for sale. The work is dedicated 
by permission to Charles Dickens, and it would be interesting to learn 
how they came to be associated. 

Yours truly, 
A. 8S. HEARN. 


Honor Oak Park. 8.E.23. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


NOTICE.—The latest date for receiving reports from Branches 
for the April number is the 12th March.—Editor. 


BALHAM.—The season opened in October with a very interesting 
lantern lecture by Mr. C. H. Green on ** The London that Dickens 
saw and described.’? In November, Mr. W. J. Fisher read a most 
informative and well-reasoned paper on Our Mutual Friend, designed 
to promote and guide the study of the book during the season. It 
was accompanied by a paper setting subjects for essays and a list of 
questions for which prizes will be awarded in April. A successful 
Whist Drive and two rambles completed the month’s activities. 


BATH.—The winter session opened enjoyably with a Reunion of 
Members, held at the Old Pump Room on the evening of September 
30th. About seventy guests attended, the majority wearing badges 
to represent Dickens’s characters. Several prizes were presented at 
the close of the evening to those who made the greatest number of 
correct guesses in the ensuing competition. The President, Mr. T. 
Sturge Cotterell, kindly provided the refreshments, and Miss Masters 
arranged a successful musical programme, during which songs were 
artistically rendered by Miss Ethel West and Mr. H. L. Bush. The 
first dramatic performance proved an important contribution to the 
entertainment. It consisted of a scene from David Copperfield, entitled 
‘David Runs Away,” and was produced by Miss Keith Falconar. 
Miss B. Marsh as Betsey Trotwood, Miss Muriel Blackburne as Janet, 
Miss Kitty Witcombe as David, Miss D. Goldsworthy as Mrs. Murdstone, 
Mr. Stoneman as Mr. Dick, Mr. Page as Mr. Murdstone, all gained 
delighted applause from an attentive audience. Miss Keith Falconar 
added to her success by reciting a scene from Nicholas Nickleby, and 
Dr. Edridge gave a clever reading from Pickwick, which caused much 
amusement. On October 28th, Mr. Leonard Miller gave a humorous 
and well varied paper on ‘** Dickens’s Termagants and other Vexatious 
Ladies. On November 25th, the President gave his lecture on ‘‘ The 
Pickwicks of Bath,’’ which proved to be a liberal education in the 
manners and customs of Dickensian Bath. 


BEDFORD.—The session opened well with the Annual Business 
Meeting on October 6th, when, after interesting reports and the 
elections, several members gave favourite readings. The branch 
decided to make Our Mutual Friend the book for special study, and 
on October 20th, Mr. L. Maurice Hawkins, M.A., Vice-President, gave 
an interesting talk about it. This was followed a fortnight later with 
selected readings. The Headquarters’ lecture on ‘“‘ Charles Dickens : 
his Life and Legacy to Humanity” was especially successful on 
November 17th. Miss Rose Young, a well-known local elocutionist, 
delighted the members on December 3rd with a talk on ‘‘ The Children 
of Dickens,”’ some of her friends assisting with readings. 


BOSTON (U.S.A.).—The opening meeting was a fitting prelude to 
the programme planned for the year, which will take up the early 
success of Charles Dickens and events during his first visit to America 
in 1842, with special reference to his stay in Boston. There were 
readings from the books which had already won him fame, given in 
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Mr. Merrill’s inimitable manner. Music of the period, searched out 
by Miss Sherrill, was played by Mr. Richard G. Appel. Mr. Field 
gave a scene from Oliver Twist; Mrs. Ruggles, Mr. Davis, and Mr. 
Caswell told Dickens’s own story of his voyage across the Atlantic ; 
and Mrs. Ridgway read bits from American Notes and James T. 
Fields’s, ‘‘ Yesterdays with Authors.” 


CHELTENHAM.—The outstanding feature of the Fellowship in 
Gloucestershire is the spirit of camaraderie which exists between the 
sister branches, and is shown by a frequent interchange of visits, one 
branch with another. Our season opened this time with a Dickensian 
“Féte Champétre,” held in the delightful Pittville Gardens, on 
September 20th, to which the members of the Gloucester and Tewkes- 
bury branches were invited, and who attended in large numbers. The 
President of the local branch (Mr. R. R. Dobson, M.A.), received the 
guests, and at 4-30 p.m. the whole company, numbering several hundreds 
sat’ down to tea in the Pump Room. Subsequently the programme 
took the form of a dramatic representation of ‘“‘ Mrs. Leo Hunter’s 
Garden Party,” which was followed by a Whist Drive and Dance, 
keeping everyone in high spirits until 10 p.m. It was a very successful 
opening to the session. On October 3rd, the book of the season, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, was introduced by Mr. N. C. Ockenden. It proved 
to be a very scholarly paper, masterly in its subject matter and ar- 
rangement, and an excellent send-off. On November 7th, Mr. G. A. 
Adams (Gloucester) read a very interesting paper on ‘* Dickens and 
Education,’ wherein the reader made the point that Charles Dickens 
was a pioneer in the work of education for the masses. December 
5th: there was avery large gathering to hear Canon E. F. Smith, 
M.A. (Tewkesbury), read ‘‘ No Thoroughfare.”” The whole story was 
covered by readings,with intermediary portions which were summarised, 
thus bringing the story within the compass of an hour’s reading. The 
excellent elocution of Canon Smith gave the members much pleasure. 
“The Schoolboy’s Story” was also given by Mr. J. T. Collis. 


EASTBOURNE.—The present session opened with an exceedingly 
enjoyable ‘‘ At Home ” to members, given by the Mayor and Mayoress 
of Eastbourne. In November ‘ Bardell v. Pickwick’? was enacted at 
Dickens Hall on two successive evenings. On both occasions the Hall 
was packed. In November also, Prof. Miles gave a recital, at the 
Town Hall, of “A Christmas Carol,’’ two hours of unalloyed pleasure. 
Several Whist Drives have been held. The Study Circle and the Sewing 
Circle have been well attended. The Tiny Tim Guild is as active as 
ever, and the ‘“‘Cripples Parlour ”’ has lately been transferred to more 
commodious premises facing the sea. The membership has already 
passed last session’s total. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—The winter session 
opened October 10th. The Presidential Address was given by Mr. 
J. H. McNulty. He advised all members to take a more active part 
in the meetings of the branch, and to write and speak whenever an 
opportunity occurred. “It is only by trying to write yourself that 
you appreciate fully the genius of a great author. If you are always 
afraid of saying something foolish you will never say anything very 
wise. If Dickens had feared that the world might laugh at him instead 
of with him, some of the most delightful scenes in his novels might 
never have been written.” An excellent concert followed under the 
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direction of Mr. Mills. During an interval Miss Catchpole arranged a 
little competition. She read out a number of quotations from Dickens, 
while members of the audience wrote down the name of the character 
who had used the words. Mrs. West gave the correct answer to each 
question. On November 5th, Mr. W. B. Warren read a paper on 
““The Landladies of Dickens.” Mr. W. Pett Ridge in the chair. 
It was the President’s first visit to the branch, and he was given a hearty 
welcome. Mr. Warren’s paper was mostly humorous, though in 
dealing with the character of Mrs. Lirriper there were moments of 
real pathos. It was listened to with great interest and warmly ap- 
plauded at its close. 


HULL.—After the usual opening Carnival Dance and Whist Drive, 
members settled down to some very interesting events. Mr. Chas. 
Rankin gave a lecture on ‘‘ Work under the Probation of Offenders’ 
Act,” and it was the cause of a very fruitful discussion. Next came a 
very delightful recital by Mr. Harold Kellington and Miss Gertrude 
Watson, L.R.A.M. Mr. Kellington gave various items from his 
repertoire, and Miss Watson gave great pleasure by her playing. 
Members’ evening was contributed to by Miss A. E. Brown, Mrs. A. 
Elsom, Mrs. A. Lawton, Mr. F. Scholes, and Mr. E. Walton. One of 
the new features of the activities in Hull is the formation of a Study 
Circle. Bleak House is the work down for special consideration this 
winter, and each fortnight a little band of Dickens enthusiasts meet and 
compare notes and exchange ideas on the various characters and 
incidents that crop up. A real Dickensian night was given to a very 
large audience at Barton-on-Humber, which included sketches from 
A Christmas Carol, David Copperfield, Our Mutual Friend, and 
Nicholas Nickleby. A special feature was the ‘‘ Dickens Chorus,” 
the words of which are by Miss Eleanor Watson, and the music by 
Miss Gertrude Watson. 


LIVERPOOL.—During the summer the Liverpool branch was able 
to arrange for a visit to the Lady Lever Art Gallery at Port Sunlight, 
and spent a very enjoyable afternoon examining the fine collection 
of pictures, old china and lacquer work, as well as relics of the 
Emperor Napoleon. This session commenced on October 15th with 
a new President and Secretary, the former, Mr. E. Rimbault Dibdin, 
formerly curator of the well-known Walker Art Gallery, giving a 
splendid address on Dickens’s associations with Liverpool. At the 
following meeting there was a good attendance of enthusiasts to hear 
Mr. W. M. Darry give, without any affectation, but very effectively, 
readings from Sketches by Boz, Little Dorrit, and “‘ Boots at the Hollytree 
Inn.” Such excellent illustrations of the humour, irony and pathos 
were much appreciated. There followed two meetings of a non- 
Dickensian character, a lantern lecture entitled ‘‘ Across Canada,” - 
by Mr. T. N. Philip, a past President, which included some magnificent 
slides, and an address by Mr. A. T. Wray, A.L.S.A.(Lond.), on the 
** Power of Personality,’ at which the close attention of the audience 
was most marked. A very successful Whist Drive was held on December 
6th, and a Members’ Evening on December 10th. 


LONDON.—The opening meeting of Headquarters was held on 
October 6th at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, and afforded the 
members an opportunity of meeting their new President, Mr. W. 
Pett Ridge. In the unavoidable absence of Sir Walter Lawrence, 
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the retiring President, the chair was taken by Mr. B. W. Matz, who 
introduced Mr. Pett Ridge and then vacated the chair in his favour. 
The Presidential Address, which is printed elsewhere in this issue, 
was followed by a very excellent vocal and instrumental concert pro- 
vided by the President, the artistes being a party of students from 
Trinity College of Music. The audience were enthusiastically appre- 
ciative of the various items, and left the Hall feeling that the session 
had had a most favourable opening. On October 25th, a Whist Drive 
was held at Ye Mecca Café, 140 Cheapside, under the management 
of Mr. W. B. Warren. About 120 members and friends took part 
and voted it a most enjoyable evening. A profit of £2 was made, 
and allocated to the Doughty Street House Fund. Mr. Edwin Pugh 
was unable through illness to give his lecture on November 12th, and 
his place was taken by Mr. W. B. Warren, who took for his subject 
“The Landladies in Dickens,’’ a phase of the novelist’s work which 
teems with possibilities. -These were not lost sight of by Mr. Warren, 
who kept his audience at rapt attention throughout, and created an 
animated discussion afterwards. Mr. Jerome K. Jerome occupied the 
chair and was most entertaining in his opening and concluding remarks. 
The Annual Dickens Party at Caxton Hall on December 12th was 
another huge success. The Hall was packed with a merry company, 
full of animation and jovial spirits throughout the whole evening. 
Dickensian characters prevailed, and the ladies in their charming 
Victorian costumes looked prettier and more fascinating than ever. 
The male characters were well represented as usual. There were the 
usual dances and games, and the little dramatic interlude on the 
floor of the Hall, ‘‘ The Rehearsal of the Vincent Crummles Theatrical 
Company,’? caused much amusement. The high revels were as ex- 
citing as ever, and the evening concluded with Sir Roger de Coverley 
and the singing of a Christmas Carol. This function of the Fellowship 
gets more popular each year, and the time will surely come when the 
tickets will have to be strictly limited or a larger Hall taken. 


MANCHESTER.—The winter session commenced on October 3rd 
with a reception by the President and Mrs. F. R. Dean, followed by 
his Presidential Address. Messages of greeting and good wishes were 
read from Mr. Pett Ridge, and from the Montreal and Sheffield 
branches. A large and appreciative audience gathered on November 
7th to hear Mr. Richard Bagot’s lecture “‘ Dickens and his Illustrators.” 
The many lantern slides shown depicted examples of the work done 
by various artists in illustrating the novels of Charles Dickens. The 
lecture was interspersed with recitals by Mr. Ewart Tomlin, of Stockport. 
Over one hundred Dickensians and friends gathered round the festive 
board at the Grosvenor Hotel on November 21st, the occasion being 
the Annual Dinner. The toast “The Immortal Memory of Charles 
Dickens” was proposed by the President. Mr. Kinsey, visitor, in 
proposing ‘‘ The Dickens Fellowship,” said that this Fellowship should 
be planted wherever the English language is spoken. A concert 
given on November 26th in aid of the Doughty Street Fund was much 
enjoyed by those present. December 5th was devoted to short papers 
and recitals by members. Miss Mills proved that Dickens would never 
be out of date, a character study of Little Dorrit was feelingly drawn 
by Miss Curry, whilst Miss Salt gave some delightful little cameo 
sketches of child life in Charles Dickens’s novels. Mr. Tilzey read a 
paper on ‘The Humour and Pathos of Dickens,’ Mr. Hassall on 
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‘‘Dickens’s Women Characters,’ whilst recitals were given by Miss 
Ingall and Mr. W. Brabner. 


MELBOURNE.—A book night was the attraction for the August 
meeting. Bleak House was the one selected and many interesting 
papers were given. ‘‘ Esther Summerson’”’ by Miss E. Fraser ; “ The 
Soldiers in Bleak House,’ by Miss Jerroms; and “ Bleak House,” 
by Mr. Heathershant. A fine portrayal of Lady Dedlock’s French 
Maid was given by Mrs. Cruttenden, and the scene between Lady 
Dedlock and Mr. Tulkinghorn was capably done by Miss Violet Stone 
and Mr. Coppin. The programme was varied by musical items rendered 
by Mrs. Lindsay, Miss E. Dean, and Miss D. Cole. At the September 
meeting the President, Mr. Callaway, announced that the officers and 
committee had been re-elected for the coming year. A delightful 
lecture on ‘* Robert Burns”’ was given by Mr. J. M. McRare, M.A. 
The lecturer stressed many points of similarity between the poet and 
Dickens, chiefly their love of service, patriotism, and ardent desire for 
democracy. Several short sketches were well rendered by members 
of the Dickens Dramatic Club, and musie by Mrs. Lindsay. 


MONTREAL.—The first meeting took place in October, the Rev. 
S. P. Rose reviewed Pickwick, the book chosen for study. In November 
the Rev. J. W. G. Ward gave a lecture recital of A Tale of Two Cities, 
and in December an illustrated lecture on Pickwick was given. 


NEW YORK.—The October meeting took place at the National 
Arts Club on the 17th, when Dr. Lyman Whitney Allen was elected 
Hon. President of the branch. Mr. A. A. Hopkins has prepared a 
history of the New York branch, and at this meeting the first ‘‘ Stave ” 
of it was read to the members, and the second in November. Mrs. 
Kilner spoke about her visit to the Plumelander School, Mr. Sproul 
about the exhibition of Pickwick Pictures, and Mr. Duffield read three 
or four chapters from Pickwick. Miss Gunshal sang several songs. 


At the November meeting the subject of Dr. Duffield’s address was 
* Little Nell.” 


NOTTINGHAM.—On October 23rd a lecture entitled ‘A Pick- 
wickian Entertainment ’’ was delivered by Mr. J. Cooper Sands. The 
lecture, which was illustrated by over 100 original lantern slides, made 
by the lecturer, took the form of an imaginative tour with the 
* Pickwickians ’’ along the line of scenery in which their adventures 
were cast. Many beautiful slides were shewn descriptive of scenery 
round Rochester, Bury St. Edmunds, Ipswich, ete. The lecturer 
reciting many of the humorous adventures kept the audience in a 
continuous flow of laughter, who testified in a warm manner their 
appreciation. The chair was taken by Alderman E. Huntsman 
(President). On November 27th, the Rev. W. T. Nicholson lectured 
on ** Our Debt to Dickens,” and on December 8th, Mr. Edgar T. Slack 
gave a delightful Dickens Recital. : 


PHILADELPHIA.—The opening meeting of the season was held 
in October at the Aldine Hotel, with an attendance of over 300. 
Following some pleasing piano selections by Miss Catharine O’Boyle, 
an article by Miss Laura J. Ashmore, entitled ‘A Perfect Day with 
the Dickens Fellowship’ was read, in which the sight-seeing trip of 
the delegates to the Inter-Branch Conference in May was fully set 
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forth. Former Judge John M. Patterson, who wes for eleven years 
President of the branch, held the assembly for an hour with delightful 
“New Rambles in Old London,” describing with many humorous 
touches some of the Dickens landmarks visited during his summer 
holiday. The November meeting was held in the hall of the Young 
Friends Association, which is to be the place of meeting for the balance 
of the season. An “Introduction to Our Mutual Friend’’ was read 
by J. K. Thompson, in which reference was made to the novelist’s 
health during the writing of the book, and other circumstances sur- 
rounding him at the time, together with mention of some contem- 
porary criticism as well as opinions of present day writers as to the merits 
of the story. Mrs. John Van Miller read ‘The Mendicant’s Bride.’” 
An interesting and humorous paper on “ Dickens’s Doctors”’ was 
read by John Welsh Croskyv, M.D. 


ST. PANCRAS.—On September 20th, members of the Balham 
branch joined us in a ramble to Waltham Abbey. In spite of the 
rain, which seems inseparable from St. Pancras events, the ramble 
was very enjoyable, and at Foxe’s House the party were received by 
a most delightful little old lady, whom Dickens would have loved. 
In the evening a few enthusiasts tramped out to Theobald’s Park 
for a sight of the old Temple Bar. The fifth year of the branch opened 
on October 6th with a General Business Meeting, at which Mr. T. W. 
Hill was elected President. The year just ended has been a very 
successful one, under the genial Presidency of Mr. Rust, who, ever 
since he founded the branch, has worked untiringly for its good. The 
membership is increasing nicely, and we have so far contributed £75: 
to Doughty Street House. With the help of the dramatic section 
we hope to reach £100 before this session ends. On October 18th, 
a ramble in St. Pancras was taken, and the many Diekensian land- 
marks visited. An interesting half-hour was spent at the David 
Copperfield Library, where Mrs. Edwin Tate, in the absence of Mr. 
Pett Ridge, gave the party a very charming reception. On November 
3rd, Mr. E. H. Burden gave his lecture recital, ‘Sydney Carton ”— 
one of the most enjoyable evenings we have had. On November 
15th, Lambeth Palace was visited, under the guidance of Mr. T. W. 
Hill. The dramatic section has given two very successful performances 
of scenes from Dickens. 


SHEFFIELD.—The Whist Drive on October 9th was well attended 
and thoroughly enjoyed. Prizes were distributed by the President. 
On October 10th, a Social Evening took place at the Albany Hotel. 
Songs and recitals were rendered by Miss Clayton, Miss Gwen Allatt, 
Miss Cooper and Mr. Thorpe, with Mr. J. Percy Hall at the piano. 
Every item was encored. Mr. A. Roadhouse was responsible for the 
arrangements. Miss Nora Curry of the Manchester Branch was @ 
welcome visitor at both meetings. On November 28th Mr. J. Cuming 
Walters lectured on “Dickens and Christmas.” It was a delightful 
effort from a literary as well as a Dickensian view-point. The lecturer 
referred to the lonely, joyless Christmases of Dickens’s boyhood, con- 
trasting them with the Christmases of his later years. Quoting from 
letters written by his children in whose memories these celebrations. 
are imperishably shrined, the lecturer spoke of the lasting moral effect 
such memories would have if they could only be universal. Christmas. 
properly spent was a great asset to the home. Mr. G. E. Steinbridge 
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was chairman. Other meetings for the month were a Supper Party 
at the Albany Hotel on 7th, with the President, Mr. J. D. Jones, in 
the chair, which was greatly enjoyed ; on the 11th an American Tea 
at Mrs. Ada Moore’s (last year’s President) in aid of the general funds ; 
a dramatic and musical performance at Heeley on November 24th, 
and two Whist Drives filled out a very busy month, showing the branch 
to be very flourishing and active. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—The session was opened on October 13th by a 
Social Evening in Freemantle Parish Hall. There was a good attend- 
ance, and the re-union proved very enjoyable. On November 12th, 
Mr. E. H. Burden from Headquarters paid a visit to the branch and 
gave a lecture on “‘ Sydney Carton.”* This was in every way a complete 
success. There was a good attendance, and Mr. Burden dealt with 
his subject in such a clever, masterful manner that everyone was 
delighted and fully appreciated his efforts. On November 17th, a 
Whist Drive was successfully carried out. The proceeds being divided 
between local charities. 


SOUTHEND AND DISTRICT.—tThe activities of the branch are 
- always somewhat curtailed during the summer months, but a very 
enjoyable outing took place in July last, with about 35 members 
going by motor coach to visit Beeleigh Abbey, a place of great interest 
to antiquarians, this being followed by tea at Maldon, at which the 
President, Mr. A. Popham took the opportunity to tell the members 
something of the Annual Conference which he attended at Eastbourne. 
At the time of writing the winter session has commenced, and as usual 
with this branch, dramatic work forms the principal item. The 
Cricket on the Hearth is in course of rehearsal, to form the stock item, 
for various charitable objects, and a version of Barnaby Rudge is also 
well in hand for our annual week at the local theatre. The proceeds 
of these are allocated to the various charitable organisations in the 
town. The winter session was opened with a reception given to members 
and friends by the President, Mr. A. Popham and his wife, who wel- 
comed all with a happy little speech. The following artistes ably 
entertained the guests: Miss Doris Finch, Miss Ivy Wright, Miss 


Josephine Moore, Mr. Don Varnier, Mr. Fred Whisstock, and Mr. 
George Warden. 


WINNIPEG.—On September the 20th, the members made a trip 
to the Manitoba Agricultural College (designated Dingley Dell for the 
occasion) where they spent an afternoon full of interest and enjoyment 
under the guidance of Prof. G. A. Sproule, Vice-President of this 
branch. On October the 9th, the opening meeting was held in the 
Science Building, Broadway. The programme consisted of a brief 
address by the President elect, Canon E. A. Wharton Gill; ‘‘ A Ramble 
in Dickensland,” by Mr. D. R. P. Coats, who used a large map to which 
he referred frequently in the progress of his travels. An exhibition 
of Dickensiana by the members, consisting of several hundred items, 
was a special feature of the evening. This exhibit was later on view 
at the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Store (at their request) for two weeks, 
and again at the Parliament Buildings on Armistice Night under the 
auspices of the Canadian Club. For Canadian Evening, November 
13th, Mr. Robert Watson, Canadian Author, provided the programme, 
which included a paper on Canadian History. 
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DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


Dickens and Thackeray, by Professor Oliver Elton, LL.D., ete. 
London: Edwin Arnold and Co. 3/6 net cloth, 1/6 net paper. 
George Cruikshank: Catalogue Raisonné, by Albert M. Cohn. 
Illustrated. Demy 4to, 63/- net, London: The Bookman’s Journal. 
The Mystery of Edwin Drood. World’s Classics, with note on the com- 
petitions. 3/6 leather, 2/- cloth. London: Oxford University Press. 
David Copperfield Library, with Prologue by Sir Owen Seaman, and 
Epilogue by Alfred Noyes. By J. B. Langstaff. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, 6/- net. London: George Allen and Unwin. 
Ten Boys from Dickens, by K. D. Sweeter. Illustrated by G. A. 
Williams. Demy 8vo, 6/- net. London: Harper and Brothers. 
Ten Girls from Dickens, by K. D. Sweeter. Hlustrated by G. A. 
Williams. Demy 8vo, 6/- net. London: Harper and Brothers. 
Characters from Dickens, drawn by Claud Lovat Fraser, with a 
preface by Macfall. 4to, 25/- net. London: T. C. and E. C. Jack. 


NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


‘“ With Dickens on the Road,” by Arthur Sharp. Rovering, 15th 
November. 

“Some Dickens Types: The Companion, The Clerk,” by E. 
Beresford Chancellor. Nottingham Journal. 20th October and 20th 
November. 

“Dickens and Chelsea,’ by Charles Roche. Sunday Express, 2nd 
November. 

“Charles Dickens, Miss Weller and Mr. Birrell,’? by T. W. Tyrrell. 
Notes and Queries, 8th November. 

“The Pedagogue in Literature : Dombey and Son,” by John Earles. 
Macclesfield Times, 15th November. 

“Pears Annual,” containing three Dickens Stories, illustrated by 
E. H. Shepard. 

‘“‘ Dickens and Thackeray,’ by William Kerr. Gloucester Journal, 
22nd' November. 

‘‘ David Copperfield’s Journey from Yarmouth to London.”’ Double 
page coloured picture by F. Matania. Sphere, Christmas Number. 

“Tn a Nook with a Book: In the Steps of Dickens,” by John 
Telford. Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, December. . 

“‘ Dickens’s Holly Tree Inn,” by T. P. Cooper, illustrated. Mullgate 
Monthly, December. 

‘Dickens and Christmas,’® by William Paxton. Christian World, 
11th December. 

‘Dickens and Christmas,” by E. Beresford Chancellor. Nottingham 
Journal, 12th December. 

« Charles Dickens and the Young Idea.”’ Nottingham J ournal, 16th 
December. ; ; 

«Stories from David Copperfield.” Revised Version. Darlington 
Northern Echo, 18th December. 

«¢ Dickens’s Christmas Magic,”’ by R. D. 8. McMillan. Radio Times, 


19th December. 
« Sorrows of Santa Scrooge, by James Douglas. Sunday Express, 
21st December. s 
«‘ Music, Dickens, and Stories.” Clifton Chronicle, 18th December. 
« Dickens’s Christmas numbers.” The Times, 25th December. 
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DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 


BaLHAM— 
Jan. 2—Christmas Party. ] =! 
Ss 9—Lecture-Recital: ‘‘ Dickens and the Yorkshire Schools, by 
Mr. E. H. Burden. 
,, 24—Ramble: The City. Meet outside St. Paul’s, 2-30 p.m. 
Feb. 13—Miscellaneous Papers, by Miss Gregory, Miss A. M. Holmes, 
Miss Workman, Mr. Wrench, and others. 
,, 22—Ramble: TheCity. Meet outside the Mansion House, 2-30 p.m. 
Mar. 13—Dramatic Entertainment. 
,, 2l—Ramble: The Borough. 
All meetings in Educational Settlement, Ramsden Road. 
BAaRRY— 
Jan. 1—‘‘ Tiny Tims ’”’ Party. ; . ‘ 
,, 19—Paper: ‘‘ Peggotty’s Forgiveness of Little Emily,’’ by Miss 
Mi. “Bucket, 2 ah 
,, 26—Dickens Recital, by Prof. Wm. Miles, F.R.S.L. 
Feb. a Celebration: ‘‘ The Immortal Memory,’’ by Mr» 
Wand rue, 
,, 16—“‘ Personal Coamaieeiicics of Charles Dickens,’’ by Mr. W. M. 
Harris. ‘‘ Mr. Pickwick’s Dinner Party,’’ by Mr. D. W. 
Forrest. 
Mar. 16—Papers: ‘‘ Pecksniff’s Daughters,’’ by Mr. E. W. Lugg. 
‘“ The Lure of Dickens,’’ by Mr. J. A. Hare. 
All meetings at Y.M.C.A., at 7-30. 
BaTtH— . 
Jan. 28—‘‘ The Mystery of Edwin Drood,’’ by Mr. Frank Richards, M.A. 
Feb. 7—Dickens Birthday Commemoration Dinner. 
,, 24—‘‘ Here and there with the Pickwickians,’’ by Mr. D. W. Forrest. 
Mar. 31—‘‘ Dickens and our Daily Bread,’’ by Miss Florence Tylee. 
All meetings in Pump Room. 


BEDFORD— 
Jan. 5—New Year’s Party. Dickensian Dress. 
,, 19—Headquarter’s Lantern Lecture: ‘‘ Dickens and Kent,’’ in the 


Institute, Harpur Street, by Rev. P. G. Langdon, M.A. 
Feb. 2—Sketches from Our Mutual Friend. 


,, 16—‘ Dickens a Pre-Victorian,’’ by Rev. E. C. Potter, M.A. 
Mar. 2—‘‘ Dickens’s Shopkeepers,’’ by Mr. G. Hull. 

,, 16—Competitions and other pastimes. 

All meetings, except January 19th, in Reference Room, General Library. 

BIRMINGHAM— 

Jan. 14—Debate: ‘‘ That Mr. Micawber is a Social Danger.’’ 
Feb. 7—Dickens Birthday Celebration. 

,, 11—‘ Dickens's Self-Revelations,’’ by Mr. J. Cuming Walters. 
Mar. 11—Short Papers and Discussion by three gentlemen and by three 

lady members. 
,, 26—Annual Meeting. 


All meetings in Shakespeare Room, Edmund Street, at 7-15. 
BRIGHTON— 


Jan. 2 oe ei ve the Historical Novel,’’ by the Rev. H. U. Bloor, 


Feb. 13—Birthday Celebrations. 


Mar. 13—‘‘ Dickens and his Critics,’’ by Mr. Geo. Wigglesworth, B.A. 


All meetings at Atheneum Hall. 
CHELTENHAM— 


Jan. 2—WNew Year’s Party. 
re 30—Lecture ; “Humour and Dickens.’”’ Rev. W. E. Beck, M.A. 
Feb. 7—Birthday Celebration. 


Mar. 6—Recital: ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit.’’ Mr. Charles Andrews. 
April 3—Annual Meeting. 
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EASTBOURNE— A 
Jan. 15—‘‘ Lawyers of Dickens,’’ by Mr. R. A. Gordon, M.A., K.C. 
Feb. 19—Scenes from Dickens, arranged by Miss Mosley and Mr. Hansor. 
Mar. 19—An Entertainment by Children, arranged by Ladies of the 
Committee. . 
All meetings in Dickens Hall, Upperton Road. 
EDINBURGH— 
Jan. 8—‘‘ Great Expectations and their Consequences,’’ by Mr. David 
MacRitchie, at Goold Hall. 
,, 22—‘*‘ Pip: aStudy,’’ by Miss Maybel Benvie, M.A., at Goold Hall. 
Feb. 4—Dramatic Performance: ‘‘ The Cricket on the Hearth,’’ at 
Lauriston Hall, also on February 5th, 6th, 7th. 
or 6 and 7—Dramatic Performance: ‘‘ Great Expectations.’’ Mat- 
inees only. 
,, 19—“‘ Theatrical Characters of Dickens,’’ by Mr. J. Wilson McLaren, 
at Gartshore Hall. 
Mar. 5—Lecture-Recital by Mr. H. W. Brierley and Mr. William 
é Davidson, at Goold Hall. 
,, 19—‘‘ Charles Dickens and the French,’’ by Mr. T. S. Muir, M.A., 
at Gartshore Hall. 
HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON— 
Jan. 16—Short Papers on “ Our Mutual Friend.”’ 
Feb. 6—Selections from Dickens, by Miss M. Catchpole. 
Mar. 13—Lecture on “ Kipling,’’ by Mr. W. J. Saunders. 
Mar. 28—Annual Dinner at Broad Street Station Restaurant. 
All above meetings at West Hackney Lecture Hall. 
HuLtt— 
Jan. 2—New Year Revels. Old Time Dances. 
9—‘‘ An Outline of Evolution,’’ by Mr. T. L. Witty. 
23—‘‘ Dickens and the Newspapers,’’ by F. R. Bell. 
,, 30—Study Night, in the Portland Room, from 7-45 to 9 p.m. 
Feb. 6—Birthday Party, in the Victoria Room. 
20—‘‘ The Novel as a Means of Transport,’’ by Rev. A. H. Lewis, 
B.D. Reciter: Miss E. Hall. 
27—Study Night, in the Portland Room, from 7-45 to 9 p.m. 
Mar. 6—Folk Songs, by Mr. and Mrs. Harold Ellis. 
20—Discussion on the Book Bleak House. Affirmative: Mr. George 
Wilby ; Negative: Mr.S. McVeigh. 
27—Annual Meeting. 
Meetings held in the Metropole at 7-45 


” 


LEyTON— 
Jan. 28—Social. 
Feb. 25—‘‘ Paintings by Charles Dickens,’’ by Mr. F. T. Bishop. 
Mar. 25—‘‘ Dickens and Music,’’ by Mr. E. W. Brown. 
3 All meetings in Council Chamber, Town Halil. 
LivERPOOL— 
Jan. 14—“‘ The Greatest since Shakespeare,’’ by Mr. Wm. Archer, M.A. 
», 28—‘‘ Dickens and Children,’ by Mr. F. A. Van Gelder. 
Feb. 7—Dickens Birthday Party. 
-1]—Lantern Lecture: ‘‘ Scenes and Characters from Dickens,’’ by 
Mr. E. Gordon Browne. 
25—-Members’ Evening : Brief Papers and Discussion on Little Dorrit. 
Mar. 11—General Meeting, Social Evening, Music and Competitions. 
All meetings at Royal Institution. _ 
LonDOoN— 
Jan. 20—Lecture: ‘‘ London of Dickens,’’ by Mr. Walter Dexter, at 
Memorial Hall. 
Feb. 7—Recital: ‘‘ Pickwick,’’ by Prof. Wm. Miles, at Memorial Hall. 
Mar. 12—Members’ Evening: Papers on and Recitals from Our Mutual 
Friend, at Memorial Hall. 
28—Whist Drive, at Mecca Café, Cheapside. 
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MANCHESTER— 
Jan. 9—Mr. Ryder Boys’ Evening. 
,, 16—‘‘ Dingley Dell ’’ Party. Tickets, 1/6. 
Feb. 12, 13, 14—Dickens Birthday Celebration Dramatic Performances. 
Mar. 6—Short Papers and Discussion on Our Mutual Friend, by 
Members. 
April 3—Annual Meeting and Social Evening. 
All meetings at Milton Buildings. 


MontTREAL— 
Jan. 27—Men’s Night. 
Feb. 24—Ladies’ Night. 
Mar. 24—-Proposed speaker: Mr. R. L. Calder, K.C. 


SHEFFIELD— ; 
Jan. 17—Debate : Subject to be taken from Our Mutual Friend, Leaders : 
Mrs. Ada Moore, Mr. T. Barker. 
,, 22—Christmas Party. 
Feb. 6—Lecture by the President, Mr. J. D. Jones, Ph.D., M.A. 
ae 7—Birthday Dinner at ‘‘ The King’s Head Hotel.’’ 
», 13—Whist Drive. 
Mar. 6—Literary Evening. 
,, 12—Whist Drive. 
April 3—Closing Social Evening arranged by Mr. T. Barker. Music, 
Recitals, Conversation. Refreshments. 
All meetings at Albany Hotel. 


STOCKPORT— 
Jan. 7—‘* Byways of Dickensiana,’’ by Mr. W. F. Nicholson. 
Feb. 4—Birthday Celebration. 
Mar. 3—Ladies’ Night. 
April 7—Annual General Meeting. Paper by Mr. J. Gifford, and Recital 
by Mr. J. E. Tomlin. 


All meetings in Dickens Room, Stockport Sunday School. 


St. PANCRAS— 

Jan. 12—Lantern Lecture: ‘“‘ The Popograghy of Great Expectations,’’ by 

Colonel W. Laurence Gadd, V.D 
» 1t7—Ramble: Somerset House. Meet outside Gaiety Theatre at 2-30. 
,, 22—Christmas Party. (Tickets, price 2/-) 

Feb. o—Lecture on Charles Dickens, by Major Rigg. 

», I4—Ramble: The Custom House. Meet at the Monument at 
2-30. 

Mar. g—Debate with the Balham Branch that ‘‘ Charles Dickens’s works 
written before David Copperfield were superior to those written 
after that book.’’ Chairman: Mr. W. Pett Ridge. 

» I%4—Ramble: The London Museum. Meet at the corner of St. 
James’s Street at 2 p.m. 
Meetings at Old St. Pancras Church House, 26 Crowndale Road, N.W 


Toronto— 
Jan. 8—‘‘ Bleak House.” Address by Mr. A. E. S. Smythe. 
Scenes from Oliver Twist. Mr. and Mrs. T. Pocklington. 
Feb. 12—Birthday Celebrations. 
Mar. 12—*“‘ Old Curiosity Shop ’’: Address by Mr. W. B. Raymond, K.C. 
Scenes: Mr. W. A. Atkinson: 


All meetings at Auditorium, Jarvis Street Collegiate Institute. 


WINNIPEG— 
Jan. 8—‘‘ Great Expectations,’’ by Prof. J. T. Cross. 
Feb. 12—Birthday Celebration Dinner. 
Mar. 12—‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby ’’: Papers by Members. 
April 9—Annual Meeting : Address by Rev. F. W. Morton, 


All meetings held in the Science Building, Broadway. 
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WHEN FOUND— 


O* the 7th February last, the 113th Anniversary of Dickens’s birth- 

day, a special appeal was made in the daily press for donations 
towards the Dickens House Endowment Fund. All the papers in 
London, as well as in the chief provincial towns throughout the British 
Isles, the Dominions abroad, and the United States, willingly gave 
generous space to the appeal from the President of the Fellowship, 
Mr. W. Pett Ridge, and in many instances devoted leading articles in 
commendation of what more than one writer described as ‘“‘ a scheme 
of real national importance.’ The actual response so far has not 
come up to expectations, but it cannot be doubted that the considerable 
publicity given to the appeal will eventually prove satisfactory. 

* * * x * 


In the meantime great progress has been made in preparing the house 
for the opening ceremony in June next during the Conference week. 
The library is ready, a collection of books is there, and many pictures are 
already in their place on the walls. All the floors and stairs have 
been suitably covered, and the large kitchen has been appropriately 
decorated and arranged in the old fashioned Dingley Dell style. The 
office of the Dickens Fellowship is transferred to one of the small 
rooms, whilst others are set apart and furnished for the reception of 
visitors. The rooms allocated for the display of relics are gradually 
being adapted for the purpose, and it is hoped, when the time arrives, 
all will be in readiness. Gifts have already been made to the house 
and are referred to on another page. 

* * * * * 

With the launching of the appeal came the regrettable announcement 
that Mr. Pett Ridge, owing to serious illness, had been compelled, 
under medical advice, to resign all offices, including that of President, 
of the Dickens Fellowship. At the urgent request of the Council 
Sir Walter Lawrence, Bt., very kindly stepped into the breach and con- 
sented to take over the duties of President for the remainder of Mr. 
Pett Ridge’s term of office. It will be remembered that Sir Walter 
Lawrence was President during 1923-4. and retired after the completion 
of his year of office. During that time he associated himself warmly 
with the purchase of the freehold and lease of the Dickens House, and 
his acceptance of renewed office in the unfortunate circumstances 
which have arisen will be welcomed by all connected with the Fellowship. 

* * * * * 


The Dickens House is fortunate in having for its librarian Mr. F. W. 
6 
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T. Langé, an old and enthusiastic member of the Fellowship, who for 
a long period was the librarian at St. Bride’s Institute, London. He 
retired a year or two back, and when the Fellowship acquired 48 
Doughty Street, Mr. Langé offered his services to the Council, which 
it gladly and gratefully accepted. He is now occupied in arranging 
the library there and in compiling a catalogue of the collection of 
books already sent. 
* aw * * , * 

The Annual Conference of the Fellowship will be held in London on 
the 13th June next, followed by a Public Banquet in the evening at 
the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, W.C. Full details of the 
programme being arranged for delegates and others will be announced 
as soon as ready. It has, however, been decided that the duration 
of the Conference will start from the 9th June, and end with the Banquet 
on the following Saturday. It is the intention of the Committee that 
the public opening of the Dickens House at 48 Doughty Street shall 
take place on the 9th of June, the fifty-fifth anniversary of the death 
of the novelist, and from that day onward special arrangements will 
be made for the entertainment of delegates and friends. The annual 
pilgrimage, which usually takes place on the 9th of June, will be fixed 
for the 10th or 11th, and on the evening of the 12th a Reception will 
be held by the Council in the rooms of the Dickens House. Particulars 
of these and other functions will be available in a few days from the 
Hon. Secretary, to whom application should be made. 

* * * * * 

The Inter-Branch Conference of the United States and Canadian 
Branches of the Fellowship will be held this year in Montreal, on the 
8th and 9th of June. 


* * * * * 

Two distinguished students of Dickens passed away in January last : 
William Archer and Harry Furniss. William Archer was best known 
as a dramatic critic, and as such will be remembered as the foremost of 
his time. He was also celebrated as the translator of Ibsen’s plays, 
and was the first to introduce that dramatist’s work to the English 
stage. But all through his life, William Archer was a keen student of 
Dickens, and entered very vigorously into the discussion on Edwin 
Drood, which took place many years ago. He also served on the Jury 
of the famous Drood Trial at the King’s Hall, Covent Garden. He 
was to have lectured last month to the Liverpool Branch on Dickens, 


an event our friends in the north were looking forward to with much 
interest. 


* * * * * 


Harry Furniss’s fame as a humourist and satirical artist was world 
wide. When on the staff of “ Punch,” he so established his reputation, 
and his work was so characteristic and distinctive that one might almost 
say his name was a household word. As illustrator to “‘ Mr. Toby 
M.P.’s Parliamentary Summary” each week in that paper he was a 
great asset. Through disagreement he left the staff of “Punch” and 
started a paper of his own, which he called ‘‘ Lika-Joko.” It did not 
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survive long. Since then he had done many things, two of the most 
notable. being his complete illustrations to the whole of Dickens's 
books, and the whole of Thackeray’s. As a cartoonist and caricaturist 
he had few rivals, but his illustrations to the two great Victorian 
novelists gave little pleasure to the students of either. He was 
associated with the Dickens Fellowship in its early days, and we 
believe that he continued to be so whilst living at Hastings. 
* x * * * 

We also record with regret the death of C. Sheridan Jones, which 
occurred during the same month. Sheridan Jones will be best re- 
membered by Dickensians as “ Bazzard”’ in the same Drood Trial. 
He was a journalist by profession, and his sister is Mrs. Cecil Chesterton. 

* * * * * 

The Edinburgh Branch of the Fellowship has suffered a severe loss 
by the death, on January 14th, of Mr. David MacRitchie, F.S.A. (Scot.). 
aged 73 years. Mr. MacRitchie was educated at Edinburgh Institution, 
and was trained as a Chartered Accountant. He never practised his 
profession, of which a small inheritance made himindependent. He was 
one of the best known figures in the City, and was a leading member of 
many societies, such as the Celtic Union, the Society of Antiquaries, 
and the Philosophical Institution. He was an enthusiastic Dickensian 
and was a Past-President of the Edinburgh Branch, which he conducted 
through the trying years of the war. He wrote a successful adaptation 

_of Dombey and Son which he called ‘‘ Dombey’s Second Wife ” for the 
1924 Birthday Celebration. A man of the greatest kindliness and 
gentleness of disposition, he will be widely missed by a large circle 
which mourns the loss of a highly gifted friend. 

* * * * * 


The very striking address which Dr. Howard Duffield, President of 
‘the New York Branch, delivered at the Inter-Branch Conference of the 
Fellowship in Philadelphia, May 26th, last year, has been printed in 
pamphlet form and privately published by Mr. Charles Sessler, of 
Philadelphia. It was entitled, “ The Guild of Good Will: or Every day 
a Christmas Day.” It is not merely a scholarly piece of writing : 
it is charming and sincere, vibrating with the real Dickensian spirit 
throughout, and must have stirred any audience. One little extract 
to show how thoroughly Dr. Duffield understands what the Fellowship 
stands for: “ Its members,” he says, “ meet not merely for amusement 
and recreation, or to snatch a few moments from the pressure of business 
and the grinding monotony of daily care, to enjoy the inspirations of 
literature, the solace of music and the cheer of friendly faces and 
voices. The prime object is not entertainment, but the liberating of a 
force which shall have distinct influence in the rebuilding of a wrecked 
world. The very orbit along which the earth shall swing out of the 
shadows and pass into sweeter light and roomier spaces of the beckoning 
future are those which the Fellowship exists to exalt.” 

** * * * * 

We hear that Mr. Oliver Baldwin, the Premier’s son, has written a 

play on the mystery of Edwin Drood. He explained to a friend that 
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bis solution comes in the third act. “The first two acts are pure 
Dickens—the only conservative thing I have ever done ”’—he assured 
him. “ But the last is pure me, and I do believe I have discovered 
clues which others have overlooked.’’ We wonder ! 

* * * * * 

A writer in Light recently referred to the power of music as an agent 
in healing and to the fact that an inventor had constructed an organ 
upon which the patient was laid while the organist played medicinally. 
Dickens has, he now discovers, anticipated the idea, for in his Christmas 
Stories, in the tale ‘‘ Going into Society,” is a curious parallel. Toby 
Magsman, the showman, is telling the story of his dwarf, Mr. “ Chops,” 
and in the course of his reminiscences he tells how “ Chops ”’ occasion- 
ally sat on a barrel organ and had the handle turned. It was a cure 
for low spirits :— 


Arter the wibration had run through him a little time, he would 
screech out, ‘“‘ Toby, I feel my property coming—grind away ! I’m 
countin’ my guineas by thousands, Toby—grind away! Toby, I 
shall be a man of fortun’.”’ . . . Such is the influence of music on a 
poetic mind. 


Dickens knew ! 

* * * * * 

One is continually receiving reminders through the daily press that 
the line of demarcation between fiction and fact is very thin. A single 
woman, aged 82, was recently found fatally burned in her room, and 
among the smouldering clothing was discovered a silk wedding gown. 
No one knew of her romance, but the story of Miss Havisham presented 
itself readily to the sub-editor who headed the paragraph ‘ Dickens 
Romance in Real Life.” 

* * * * * 

Mr. Langford Reed, author of the ‘‘ Book of Limericks,’’ stated in 
a recent interview to the “ Daily News”’ that after ten years’ search he 
had recently come across the father of limericks, the rhyme he had in 
mind being that referred to by Mr. Eugene Wrayburn, a version of 


which appeared in The Dickensian, on page 47, Volume XIX. (1923). 
Here is the latest version :— 


There was an old man of Tobago, 

Long lived on rice, sugar and sago, 
Till one day to his bliss 
His physician said this, 

To a leg of roast mutton you may go. 
* * * 


Readers of the daily press not versed in Dickens must often wonder 
what is meant by certain references which leader writers and others 
frequently make. Many Dickens phrases and words have long become 
a favourite with journalists, and can now be said to be part of 
the language. We believe the Oxford Dictionary was the first to 
include any such words and phrases in its pages. The excellent 
compact edition which was recently issued and called the ‘“ Pocket 
Oxford Dictionary ” has been in constant use by us of late, and we 
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have been brought in contact with certain words we were not actually 
seeking, among these being Bumbledom, Mrs. Gamp, Mark Tapley, 
Micawberish, Pecksniff, Pickwickian, Spenlow and Jorkins. Having 
discovered these we sought for others that we thought should be there, 
such as, for instance, Podsnap—since Pecksniff was there—but were 
disappointed. There may, on the other hand, be others that we have 
not thought of, for it is difficult to think of the right word at a given 
moment. 
* * * * * 

The Brick Row Book Shop of New York has published a small book 
entitled ‘“ When Mr. Pickwick went Fishing,” written by Mr. Samuel 
W. Lambert. It deals anew with the old question of the claim that to 
Seymour should go the credit of the conception of Mr. Pickwick. The 
idea has been exploded long ago, and does not call for serious considera- 
tion nowadays. But as the details of the subject may be new to many 
of our readers, and, as far as we can recollect, have never heen argued 
in these pages, we are publishing an article, by Mr. J. W. T. Ley, 
dealing fully with it in our next issue. Two other new books just 
issued, ‘‘ Charles Dickens and Some Other Victorians,” by Sir. Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, and “Charles Dickens in Cartoon and Caricature,”’ 
by the late W. Glyde Wilkins, will also be reviewed in the same number. 

* * * * * 

In the list of subscriptions to the Doughty Street House Fund 
published in our last issue, the sum of £50 appearing under Sir Frederick 
Macmillan’s name was erroneously stated to be his 2nd donation, 
whereas this was the third occasion upon which Sir Frederick has so 
generously contributed to the Doughty Street House Fund. The 
total contribution from Sir Frederick to the Fund now amounts to 
£200, and this is in addition to the substantial sums appearing on his 
list from personal friends during his Presidential year. We tender 
our apologies to Sir Frederick for the regrettable clerical error which 
was made and assure him of our high appreciation of the interest he 
continues to take in the Fund. 

* * * * * 

A Branch of the Fellowship has just been formed at Blackpool, with 
the Mayor (Councillor T. P. Fletcher) as President, and Councillor 
John Potter as Hon. Secretary. With two such enthusiastic Dicken- 
sians to guide the Branch, it starts under the best auspices. We 
understand that the idea of forming the Branch originated with Coun- 
cillor Potter, and congratulate him on the success which has attended 
his efforts. Mr F. R. Dean, President of the Manchester Branch, 
kindly represented Headquarters at the opening meeting. We hear, 
also, that there are good prospects of a Branch being formed in Paris. 
Indeed much progress has already been perks towards its foundation. 

* * * 

As we go to Press we leara that the publication of Mr. Walter 
Dexter’s book, “‘The England of Dickens,” which is reviewed on 
another page of this issue, has been unavoidably postponed owing to 
the strike among the bookbinders. THe Epiror. 


Cw 
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THE DICKENS LINK 
By W. PETT RIDGE 


TyoueHes Street, London, runs south to north, parallel with 
Gray’s Inn Road, and ends near to the Foundling Hospital. 
It is a broad thoroughfare with houses of the Georgian type, and at 
Number *Forty-eight, a tablet indicates association with the name 
of Charles Dickens. It was here that he wrote the last monthly 
numbers—“ almost as the periodical occasion arose ”—of the jolliest 
book the world has yet known, Pickwick Papers. Here he set down 
in his neat penmanship Oliver Twist and Nicholas Nickleby. Here he 
entertained the friends he had made thus early in his wonderful career— 
Maclise, David Wilkie, Serjeant Talfourd, Macready. And here he 
relished a successful and joyous period in domestic life and in literature. 

All this happened close upon ninety years ago, and Charles Dickens 
still remains the most effective link between Great Britain and the 
English speaking folk in distant lands. Visitors come to London and, 
knowing his books by heart, wish to see the places of which he wrote. 
The Dickens Fellowship has branches so far away as Brisbane, Winnipeg, 
Sierra Madre, and these send regular messages announcing progress 
and activities. I happen to be President of the Fellowship for the year. 
but this must not be taken as a fair example of the selections made ; 
the list of my predecessors includes such names as Sir Luke Fildes, 
G. K. Chesterton, Sir Frederick Macmillan, Sir Walter Lawrence ; 
amongst the Vice-Presidents are Lord Rosebery, Viscount Burnham, 
Sir J. M. Barrie, Sir Arthur Pinero, John Galsworthy, H. G. Wells. 
All these groups, and all these people find themselves brought together 
by an open and unaffected love for the work of the novelist. What 
the Fellowship has lacked hitherto has been a rendezvous, a place for 
encountering, a Dickens home. 

The chance having arrived, prompt advantage has been taken. 
The freehold of Forty-eight Doughty Street is secured, and the large 
dwelling—in very good condition, by the by—has prepared itself 
for the housing of Dickens relics, Dickens books, Dickens manuscripts, 
Dickens pictures—everything in short that has any connection with 
the great man’s books and himself. I think I can see a line of in- 
quirers forming up in Doughty Street, a steady attendance of visitors — 
eager to review the treasures. I like to imagine parties setting out 
from there, on summer mornings, to make a tour that will increase 
their knowledge, and give them pleasant memories. It has been said 
of Londoners that we all meet each other, sooner or later, at Charing 
Cross station ; a safer prophecy will be that every Dickens lover will 
find a congenial spirit and a ready companion at Doughty Street. 

I may as well be candid and admit that money is required. In all 
£10,000 is wanted, but the sum need not come from one individual ; 
it is an essential detail that the Dickens House should be a tribute 
from the many rather than from the few. All the same, large sums 
will be welcomed, because they have the agreeable quality of making 
a good total, and I shall be more flattered than I can express if you 
respond generously and promptly to my invitation. 


a 
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WITH DICKENS IN DOUGHTY STREET 
By E. V. LUCAS 


AE iabed had an opportunity of a private view of ““ Dickens House,” 

48 Doughty Street, I can testify to its suitability for a central 
meeting place for literary pilgrims and a starting point for travels 
in London in search of the local colour of the novels. To adapt Mr. 
Squeers (and it was while he was a resident here in 1838 that Dickens 
went to Yorkshire with ‘“‘ Phiz” to investigate the Dotheboys scandal 
at first hand)—having spelled ‘‘ winder” at No. 48, the devout will 
set off to find it, “winder” being perhaps the White Hart in the 
Boro’, where Sam Weller cleaned the boots, or Lant Street, near by, 
where Bob Sawyer lodged, or the site of the Marshalsea, where the 
Dorrits, as well as the luckless Dickens family, were confined, or even 
Chigwell in Essex, for Mr. Varden. I can see No. 48 Doughty Street, 
giving the impulse for thousands of excursions such as these. 

If you forget the number you will still have little difficulty in finding 
“ Dickens House,” for a London County Council tablet is on the facade 
—not, however, a very satisfactory one, for it gives no indication 
as to when Dickens lived there. As a matter of fact, he moved there, 
from his rooms in Furnival’s Inn, in March, 1837, when he was twenty- 
five. He had then written Sketches by Boz, some plays, and a consider- 
able part of The Posthumus Papers of the Pickwick Club; had been 
married nearly a year; and was already the father of a son, Charles 
the second. 

Almost directly he was installed his marriage anniversary arrived - 
the first festival at 48 Doughty Street ; and I feel sure that it was well 
and truly observed, because for the punctual and minute celebration 
of such occasions the great convivial creature was famous all his life, 
and also I had a look at the wine cellar and found accommodation 
for quite a number of the essential ingredients. Dickens was always 
a master brewer of punch bowls and a ladler out of the cordial beverage ; 
and could he have let such a red-letter night pass—and he just become 
a real householder—without brewing and ladling a corker ? Never. 

And this reminds me that one of the alterations now in progress 
at “ Dickens House ” is the conversion of its ordinary kitchen, in the 
basement, into something more like an inn-parlour of the past, with 
a tiled floor and a great open fireplace, and settles, and pipes, and a 
kettle for hot brandy and water or pineapple rum: an old-fashioned. 
cosy room where at any moment the sound of hoofs might be heard 
and the door might open and admit the burly figure of Mr. Anthony 
Weller in his many capes, just descended from the box and in more: 
than a little need for comfort. 

The Doughty Street period lasted less than three years. But what | 
years! They comprised the second half of Pickwick, all Oliver Twist, 
all Nicholus Nickleby, and the beginning of Barnaby Rudge. Also 
many letters, for this astonishing man, after all the abundance and 
exuberance of his work, always had something up his sleeve for his. 


correspondents, too. At Doughty Street, for example, was written 
F 
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that perfect letter to an unknown naval schoolboy, who, reading 
Nicholas Nickleby in monthly parts, had apparently implored the 
novelist to deal out justice to the Squeers household all round. It 
ends :— 


I meant to have written you a long letter, but I cannot write 
very fast when I like the person I am writing to, because that makes 
me think about them, and I like you, and so I tell you. Besides, 
it is just eight o’clock at night, and I always go to bed at eight 
o’clock, except when it is my birthday, and then I sit up to supper. 
So I will not say anything more besides this—and that is my love 
to you and Neptune; and if you will drink my health every 
Christmas Day I will drink yours—come. 


At 48 Doughty Street was born Mrs. Perugini, who still lives, and 
who last year wrote a poem about her father which I had the pleasure 
of hearing read aloud at the Dickens Fellowship Dinner. When, at 
the end of 1839, the family moved to No. 1 Devonshire Terrace, which 
also still stands, the head of it, who had already done so much to 
enchant the world, was not yet twenty-eight ! 

I walked about 48 Doughty Street from top to basement, and won- 
dered what it is like to be the greatest English author after Shakespeare. 
Save for furniture, these rooms, now empty, are just as Dickens knew 
them, the mantelpieces being actually those on which he now and 
then leant an elbow as he meditated on the next move. What fun he 
must have had when all was going well! There is no information 
as to which was his workroom ; but it was probably behind that one 
on the first floor which is to be the library. We may suppose that 
here the great man wrote, because writers usually choose retired rooms, 
and also because in one of his letters to John Forster he says: “If 
you know anybody at St. Paul’s I wish you'd send round and ask 
them not to ring the bell so. I can hardly hear my own ideas as they 
come into my head and say what they mean.” Now St. Paul’s bells 
would be far louder at the back than at the front. What Dickens 
saw when he looked out of his window would be his little garden and 
the houses in the Gray’s Inn Road; all that can be seen now is a 
very high blank wall, and over it some of the wires without which 
wireless cannot operate. From the front windows, however, the 
prospect is the same, for Doughty Street has been mercifully neglected 
by the rebuilder. Over the roofs are seen the trees of Mecklenburgh 
Square, which is close to the Foundling Hospital, from which, as 
likely as not, came the little maid who helped with the children. 

The immediate benefactor of ‘‘ Dickens House ’’ is Mr. B. W. Matz, 
who has devoted a life-long enthusiasm to the novelist. Mr. Matz 
has presented to 48 Doughty Street his collection of Dickensian 
literature, so that it starts fair and square as a reference library of the 
highest importance ; and no doubt contributions to add to its value 
will be forthcoming from donors all the world over. That is the hope 
of the promoters, whose ideal has been expressed by the President 
ofthe Dickens Fellowship for this year, Mr. Pett Ridge, in one of 
the best appeals I have ever read. 


Reprinted by permission of the author and of * The Sunday Times.”’ 
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- A TRIBUTE AND AN APPEAL 
By COULSON KERNAHAN 


OF that sense of human history which we associate even with some 

humble dwelling where fellow-mortals of ours have lived, loved, 
rejoiced, toiled, suffered, sorrowed, perhaps died, George MacDonald, 
who was a friend and contemporary of Charles Dickens, once wrote : 
“ Many a simple home will move one’s heart like a poem, many a simple 
cottage like a melody.” 

If that be so, of the houses where those unknown to us, even by 
name, once made their home, how much more sacred should be the 
house in which Charles Dickens so long “toiled terribly” in the 
writing of books, destined and intended as his were to effect pressing 
reforms in the conditions of the poor and of slum life: in the removal 
of hardships which oppressed the unhappy debtor; in seeking to do 
away with the debasing influence of prisons, so that such punishment 
as was inflicted should be remedial rather than vindictive and brutalis- 
ing; in freeing our law courts from the strangle-hold of red tape, 
which placed common justice beyond the means of all but the rich ; 
and in social teforms of every sort which made for the betterment 
of his fellows and of humanity ? 

Even leaving out of the question all that we owe to Charles Dickens 
for his work for the abolishment of imprisonment for debt, for his 
exposure of the demoralising effect of public executions, for his efforts 
on behalf of education, for his work for hospitals (he was in no small 
way responsible for the founding of the Hospital for Sick Children, 
Great Ormond Street); for all he did for the protection, happiness, 
and welfare of childhood ; and for the purifying of religion from the 
curse of cant; there is yet another reason why No. 48 Doughty Street 
should for all time be associated with the name of Charles Dickens. 
It was his first home after his marriage. There his daughters, Mary 
(Mamie) and Kate Macready, were born. There he wrote practically 
the whole of Oliver Twist and Nicholas Nickleby, and, while he was 
living there, the fact that ‘‘ Boz’ and Charles Dickens were one and 
the same was authoritatively made known; but, most of all, there 
it was that Dickens penned the latter half of Pickwick. 

In “Notes to a Diary, 1898-1901,” Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff 
tells us that when F. W. Faber, the writer of hymns that are sung 
the world over, thought he had only a few hours to live, he asked 
that the Prayers for the Dying should be read to him. Told that he 
would live for another twenty-four hours, he said, “In that case, 
read me Pickwick.” May I be permitted a personal recollection to 
the same effect 2 On June 9th, 1865, Charles Dickens was, the reader 
will recall, in a railway accident at Staplehurst, Kent, when that 
gaunt old fisherman, Death, cast wide his net, and took terrible toll 
of human life in the haul. Charles Dickens was apparently unhurt, 
but the novelist who by his writings had done so much to bring help 
and healing to the wounded of spirit—who in his will, wrote, aes | 
commend my soul to the mercy of God, through our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ ”°—when he saw fellow-creatures of his wounded and 
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broken in body, was one of those who toiled most heroically and most 
tenderly at the Christ-like task of rescue and succour. 

From the shock and effects of that day—and we can well believe 
that the shock was less for himself than for the terrible sufferings of 
others which he was compelled to witness—Dickens never recovered. 
That day, his death sentence, though it was post-dated exactly five 
_ years later (June 9th, 1870), was pronounced and took effect. I am 
old enough to remember the following morning. My father came into 
my room, and with tears in his eyes, to say: “ My son, I would like 
you to kneel in prayer for a family under a terrible bereavement, a 
nation under a great sorrow—Charles Dickens is dead.”’ 

I remember, too, for it is strange how—just as one of the most 
ephemeral and worthless of creatures, a chance fly, may be enshrined in 
enduring and precious amber—-so little trivial happenings (the falling 
of a cinder, the guttering of a candle, the ticking of a clock) may be 
enshrined for all time in our memory of some tragic moment, and 
when my father lay dying, a copy of Pickwick lay close to his hand. 

In venturing to speak of my own father, I do so not because the 
matter concerns my unimportant self, but because I believe that 
there are many whose fathers and mothers held or hold Pickwick 
in like affection, and that what that book was to our fathers and mothers, 
that book is to many of us to-day, and will be to our children, and to 
our children’s children, after we have followed the writer of it into the 
Great Darkness. 

Some there are who dispute the right of Charles Dickens to the 
high place which he has so long held among English novelists. Except 
to remark that I am not of their company I say no more on the subject. 
But, even if they be right, I ask—and in view of the fact that nearly 
ninety years have passed since the beginning of the publication of 
Pickwick in parts—whether during those ninety years any other work 
of the sort has, under such varying circumstances, afforded greater 
distraction from anxiety, greater forgetfulness of sorrow, to say nothing 
of greater innocent amusement, than has been afforded to millions 
by Pickwick ? 

What we owe to Shakespeare for the creation of Falstaff, that, or 
scarcely less, we owe to Dickens for the creation of a character so 
wholly of our own nationality, so essentially British, and so wholly 
. delightful as Pickwick. 

That No. 48 Doughty Street—the house which was once the home 
of the benefactor of all of us, as Dickens surely was and is, but most 
of all the house where so much of Pickwick was written—should 
henceforth be held, as it were, in trust for the nation, as a Dickens 
memorial and museum, will, I think, appeal to all British peoples. 
That is why, at the request of the organisers of the Charles Dickens. 
House Endowment Fund, I venture to hope that the reader will, accord- 
ing to her or his means—the widow’s mite, the worker’s pence, the clerk 
or shop assistant’s shilling will be no less welcome or less appreciated 
than will be the sovereign of the well-to-do or the thumping cheque of 
the millionaire—contribute something to so excellent a purpose. 
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OUR DEBT TO CHARLES DICKENS 
By Dr. MARY SCHARLIEB, O.B.E. 


3h think of Charles Dickens merely as a man of letters is to do him 

great injustice. For, although he was a hard worker and most 
diligent writer, he found time to “‘ know his world,” and to use his 
talents of speech and writing to expose the crying evils and neglected 
duties of the day. Accurate in observation, gifted with a retentive 
memory and the power to present his thoughts in vivid phrases, 
Dickens was one of the great reforming powers of the Victorian era. 

We find him holding up to reprobation venality and corruption 
in the Eatanswill election; the imperfections of medical education 
and training in the persons of Bob Sawyer and Benjamin Allen; and 
the deeper degradation of the nursing profession in the awful characters 
Sairey Gamp and Betsey Prig. The picture of these terrible women, 
regrettably true to life, must have touched the heart of the public 
and prompted the vision of such a woman as Florence Nightingale ; 
and it is permissible to think that we owe to the influence of Dickens’s 
wonderful forth-shining that which placed English nurses in the for- 
front of their profession. 

Another national calamity was appreciated by Dickens when, both 
in his writings and in his speeches, he proclaimed the ineptitude of 
the Public Health measures which permitted one child in three to 
die in infancy. Dickens was one of the earliest friends and supporters 
of the Great Ormond Street Hospital for Sick Children, and he did 
much to rouse the public to a generous indignation that children, 
especially the children of the poor, should profit so little by the work 
of Public Health. He had passed on to his reward before the harvest 
in this field was ripe, for it was not until this century that infant 
mortality could be expressed in a constantly descending line. 

It is very right and fitting that the memory of Charles Dickens 
should be cherished in the hearts of his countrymen, and one of the most 
enduring means to this end is the formation of a centre where a Dickens 
Library and Museum can be established. I am glad to know that it 
is to be at No. 48 Doughty Street, W.C., Dickens own house, the very 
one in which he wrote Pickwick Papers, Oliwer Twist and Nicholas 
Nickleby. Only £10,000 is wanted to make No. 48 Doughty Street a 
Mecca for all time for those who love and appreciate their Dickens, 
another “ Stratford ” for the English-speaking race, to which will come 
visitors from every country and town of Great Britain, from America, 
Canada, Australia, Africa and the Islands of the Seas. 

To equip and establish Dickens House this Endowment Fund of 
£10,000 is essential, and for it we must look to readers and lovers of 
Dickens wherever they may be. I appeal to them with confidence, 
for Lam sure that English-speaking public men and women everywhere 
will recognise their bounden duty to the memory of the man whose 
influence for good still lives. This house and its treasures will stimulate 
our pride in Charles Dickens and his work and will inspire us with a 
renewed determination to serve our day and our race in the simple, 
untiring, God-fearing fashion in which he served them. 
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DICKENS’S EARLIEST HOME 
By ARTHUR WAUGH 


4 pt London which Charles Dickens knew and loved is rapidly 

passing away. Few of the houses in which he lived still stand 
just as he left them; fewer still of the houses which he filled with his 
imaginary characters have survived the housebreaker’s energy. It is, 
therefore, natural that lovers of Dickens should wish to preserve 
intact any place in London associated with his memory; and the 
house in Doughty Street, on behalf of which the Dickens Fellowship 
now makes an appeal, has more claims than most for preservation. It 
was one of Dickens’s earliest homes, in the days when his marriage 
was still a fresh romance, and no clouds had had time to gather round 
his life. He lived and wrote there in those golden years when he was 
first tasting the satisfaction of a great popular success. He was happy 
there: and that means everything to those who have been happy in 
his company. Everyone who owes to Dickens the increase of his own 
human sympathy and understanding, must naturally desire that this 
house should stand as a monument to those formative years in the 
great Victorian novelist’s life. 


THE DICKENS HOUSE ENDOWMENT FUND 
APPEAL BY THE RT. HON. THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON 
TO ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


Qik ALFRED LOUIS BOWER, the Lord Mayor of London, and 

one of the most charitable men in the City of London, carrying 
out to the full the traditions of a long line of predecessors in his great 
office, has lent the full weight of his name and authority to the appeal 
for the endowment of the historic London House, No. 48 Doughty 
Street, in which Charles Dickens wrote three of his immortal works. 


To the Dickens Fellowship the Lord Mayor has addressed the 
following letter :— 


“TIT am glad to know that there is a movement to preserve one 
of the most valuable literary relics of our time, No. 48 Doughty 
Street, the historic house in which Charles Dickens wrote three of 
his immortal works, The Pickwick Papers, Oliver Twist, and Nicholas 
Nickleby. 

“To me it seems right and proper that the endowment of this 
house as @ Library, Picture Gallery, Museum, and Meeting Place 
for lovers of Dickens, should result from the gifts of English-speaking 
people all over the world. 

“* All who share in this endowment fund will help to spread far 
and wide that spirit of happiness and good fellowship, that pity for 
the suffering, and that charity towards all men, which is the heritage 
of those who love Dickens. 


“I commend this project to all who have read Dickens in what- 
ever land they may be.” ~ 
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WHAT THE PRESS THINKS 


be evidence were wanted of the extraordinary affection with which 
* the memory of Dickens is regarded wherever the English language 
is spoken, it would be found in the fact that papers printed in English 
throughout the world have published the appeal. Early in the year 
copies of “The Dickens Link,’ by W. Pett Ridge, a summary of the 
objects of the Endowment Fund and line drawings of Dickens’s portrait, 
and a picture of the House, were sent to leading newspapers in Australia, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, throughout the East Indies, South Africa, 
Canada, and the United States. 

It is yet too early to state in how many newspapers of these far- 
flung English-speaking countries and dominions the appeal and 
pictures were published, but there is sufficient evidence in newspapers 
which have already reached us to show that English-speaking people 
everywhere have been made acquainted with the fact that a Dickens 
Library and meeting-place has been established in London where all 
lovers of Dickens will be welcomed when they come to this country, 
in the very house in which Dickens lived and wrote. 

In many of these overseas journals editorial sanction and encourage- 
ment were given to the appeal. It is clear that there are few men 
directing the policy of English newspapers to-day, wherever they may 
be printed, who do not recognise a debt which all journalists owe to 
Charles Dickens. 

Equally remarkable was the response made by the press of Great 
Britain which, almost without exception, made the launching of the 
Dickens House Endowment Fund a matter of news or comment, often 
both, on February 7th. 


The following are a few extracts from the hundreds of columns which have 
appeared in the press throughout the world, devoted to the endowment 
Scheme :— 

Like the Lord Mayor of London, we most cordially commend the 
appeal of the Dickens Fellowship to all lovers of the works of Charles 
Dickens, and of the abounding and generous character of that great 
English writer, as expressed in his books and letters, throughout the 
King’s Dominions and in the United States. And we confidently 
believe that the sum required to endow No. 48 Doughty Street, 
£10,000, will be speedily collected. How many hundreds of thousands 
of persons of all ages read the novels of Dickens every year we cannot 
say ; but we know that his vogue is perennial, his renown immortal 
as the renown of Shakespeare. Like Shakespeare, Dickens is per- 
petually read by every class of society, gentle and simple, rich and 
VOOT snes inry-S The scheme proposed by the Dickens Fellowship is wholly 
appropriate to the memory of that great benefactor of his race. 
Such a proposal should surely be heartily received all the world over 
where the English tongue is spoken.—Morning Post. 

Among the literary shrines of London there should surely be one 
sacred to the memory of Charles Dickens. Of all men who have 
written English, his knowledge of London was the most extensive 
and peculiar. None of them put so much of the scenery of London 
and the life of London streets into literature. We do not doubt 
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that there will be a swift and generous response to the appeal which 
the Lord Mayor commends to all of us this morning. No other 
building in which Dickens lived, and he was a man of many migra- 
tions, has so good a right to be a place of pilgrimage.— Daily Telegraph. 

As the lovers of Dickens are legion, there ought to be no difficulty 
in obtaining the sum required for the endowment of the house in 
Doughty Street. Dr. Johnson’s house in Gough Square is preserved 
by the generosity of one man, but it seems more natural that this 
house in which Dickens, a much more human writer than Dr. Johnson, 
lived, should be endowed by the contributions of the public. There 
will, we are-sure, be a ready and a generous response to this appeal 
by the Dickens Fellowship, of which, if our names are not in its 
books, we are all members.—Daily News. 

A Dickens SHrine.—There ought to be no great difficulty in 
getting the ten thousand pouads which is required to endow 48 
Doughty Street as a Dickens shrine. The proposal offers us the 
chance to repay a small part of the debt we owe to him. He made 
life friendlier and more urbane—an affair of laughter as well as of 
tears. The gift required from us is trifling compared with the gift 
he made to us. As a people we may be poor, but we are not so 
poor—at least, we hope we are not—that we cannot spare this 
£10,000 in honour of the man who bequeathed so rich and imperishable 
a heritage to humanity.—Daily Graphic. 

The movement is to be highly commended. By the skin of our 
teeth we saved the house in Keat’s Grove, Hampstead, from the 
hands of the jerry-builder ; .it seems only common sense to realize 
that our few literary treasures should be preserved to us.—Daily 
Sketch. 

Number 48 Doughty Street is a very ordinary house in a very 
ordinary street in Bloomsbury ; but it happens to be the house in 
which Dickens wrote Oliver Twist and Nicholas Nickleby. What 
Englishman could deny that the fact at once adds a glamour to the 
house ? The Dickens Fellowship want to preserve the house for 
ever as a rendezvous of Dickens-lovers, and we hope that their 
appeal will meet with a generous response.— The Star. 

It is no small thing to have the opportunity of preserving one of 
the many Dickens houses, and No. 48 Doughty Street has pleasant 
memories. . . . If once set going the house will easily become self- 
supporting. It is an appeal to which I am sure many of my readers 
will respond, and I hope that during the next few days a stream of 
Sphere reader cheques will flow into 14. Clifford’s Inn.—C.K.S8. in 
Sphere. 

Now this house in Doughty Street is to be full of his books and 
memories . . . a living warmth of reminiscence. The proposal is 
excellent and deserves wide support.—Saturday Review. 

The appeal which the Dickens Fellowship issues to-day for the 
endowment of No. 48 Doughty Street is one that should meet with 
a ready response. If the display of hallowed relics brings new 
readers into living contact with his works, then not even the humblest 
among the paraphernalia should be willingly omitted.— The Scotsman. 

It only remains for all who love Dickens, and their name is legion, 
for all who love London, and they cover the face of the earth, to help 
to endow the Doughty Street house, to maintain in fitting dignity, 
the goal for pilgrims to the memory of a great-hearted man.—R.B.J. 
in Birmingham Post. 
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We feel sure this appeal will meet with a ready response. When one 
considers the enormous number of readers of Dickens in all parts of 
the world . . . there can be no doubt that the required sum will be 
found without difficulty.— Liverpool Post. 

The project needs only to be known to awaken a response from 
people in all parts of the world who desire to keep alive the spirit 
of happiness and kindness and charity.— Belfast Telegraph. 

Dickens’s House will be a most interesting addition to the literary 
shrines of London.—Manchester Guardian. 

We feel sure there will be a generous and willing support, by no 

means confined to London, for the movement to preserve Dickens's 
House ayers It now remains with admirers of Dickens to show their 
practical appreciation by a liberal response to the appeal for an 
Endowment Fund.— Newcastle Chronicle. 
‘ Since Dickens admirers are myriads in number and world-spread 
in point of origin, there should be no doubt about the success of the 
present appeal. A subscription would be but an act of gratitude 
for pleasure received.—Sheffield Telegraph. 

The appeal stands in no need of enforcement. It is a claim that 
speaks eloquently for itself..... there can be no doubt that the 
ease sum appealed for will be readily subscribed.— Cardiff Weekly 

ail. 

It is believed that the sum will be readily subscribed by English, 
Over-seas and American enthusiasts.— Rochester ( U.S. A.) Herald. 

We only hope that South Africa will do its part in thus providing 
a permanent and natjonal memorial to a great author and a great 
Englishman who loved all humanity and understood its frailties 
and foibles as no other writer has done.—Queenstown Daily Press, 
South Africa. 


ANATOLE FRANCE AND DICKENS 


J J. BROUSSON, once Secretary to Anatole France, has recently 
*J- published a mnch discussed book under the title ‘‘ Anatole France 
en pantoufles.” He relates the following words of the late writer 
addressed to a South American lady visiting him, and who spoke of 
her boys reading Dickens in the original language: “I love Dickens 
very much,” says Anatole France. “He isa great writer. Unjustly 
he is often compared to. our Daudet. This is wrong. Certainly 
Daudet 1s charming, but he lacks depth. His characters are arbitrary 
and superficial. He sees nothing but the surface of men, and the 
varnish of things. He lacks general ideas, in contrary to Dickens, 
whose work is social and in whose weavings the thread of morals is 
insinuated. Besides, Dickens is conscious of his dignity as a writer. 
Let an obscure little waif of Piccadilly be beaten by a drunkard, and 
the complaint of the pitiful child will roar above the smokes of the town 
to the radiant empyrean, where eternal Justice is throned. His 
bird-like complaint will be heard and will provoke thunder and 
lightning. Ienvy Dickens of his generosity, of his wonderful credulity.” 


Op. cit. pp. 352-353. 
(Communicated by M. BENISOVICH.) 
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THE DICKENS HOUSE 


THE WORLD’S TRIBUTE TO DICKENS’S MEMORY 


W 


£3537 12s. 8d. 


Headquarters (continued )— 
Mrs. E. A. Abbey... 
Miss M. Lupton “as 
Mr. Ernest Stevens ... 
Mr. George Hands 
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. J. Farjeon ... 


Mrs. Campbell Nelles 

Mr. George H. Gillott 

Mr. A. P. Millar, O.B.E. 

Mr. E. W. Smith 

Dr. T. A. Appleton 

Miss Elizabeth Banks, in 
memory of her sister, 
the late Mrs. Adelaide 
Banks Burlin 

Mr. E. S. Martin 

Dr. S. Sacks ... 

Mr. F. J. Tile 

E.C. sad 


F.C. 

Miss Arnold... 

Mr. T. Hercy Denman. 

Mr. T. A. Burne 

Miss E. A. Heap 

Mr. H.H. Hughes . 

Major-Gen. John M. 
Simms, M.P. 

Mrs. Alan Lethbridge 

N. ¢..C. 

M.I.C. 

Mrs. Annie Nevill 

Lt.-Col. W. are 

Gadd f ; 
“ Two Admirers of | 
Dickens ”’ 

Mrs. A. Stibbard F 

Miss M. E. Rothwell 

Mr. F. Kinber Bull 

Lady Harcourt 

Mr. H. Rickards 

Mrs. Edith Jones 

Mrs. K. Turner 

Mr. Cohen Stuart 


= E. 
Pe big Smith 


Ms. a 
Miss W. Hammond — 
Anon. 


Mr. Wn. Griffith Richards 
Mr. R. R. Meade King 
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publish below the ninth list of subscribers to the above Fund, 
making a total, together with that already acknowledged, of 
Hon. Secretary. 
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‘* A Retired M.D.” 

Mrs: Alice Barker 

Mr. W.C.Crocker ... 
Mr. Vernon Spencer Wood 
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Mrs. T. Thornton 
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SOME GIFTS TO THE DICKENS HOUSE 


dj bei recent announcements in the Press of the proposed Dickens 

Library and Museum at 48 Doughty Street have brought forth 
many enquiries and offers from friends desirous to contribute towards 
the equipment and furnishing of the rooms. 

The interest shown is very welcome and most encouraging, and the 
Committee gladly avail themselves of such offers of assistance, and 
will be pleased to accept any further Dickensian relics and objects of 
interest or of utility suitable for the House. 

The items already received to date are :— 


For THE LIBRARY AND MUSEUM. 


GIFTS 
Presented by— 

Lord Trayner . . . A Christmas Carol. An original first issue 
(Edinburgh) of the first edition, Red and Blue title page, 

Green end papers and “Stave 1.” : 
Mr. James Fleming . Our Mutual Friend. In the original monthly 

(Bognor) parts as issued. 

Mr. C. H. Golding Bird, ‘*‘ Autograph Letter of Charles Dickens.” An 
F.R.C.S. invitation to the Dinner to commemorate the 
(Meopham) completion of Pickwick Papers, written from 
48 Doughty Street, together with the Name 
Card placed on the napkin of the guest. On 
the back of the card is a signed statement of 
its authenticity, with particulars of the event. 

Mr. G. H. Gillott . . Original Play-bill, “‘ Thé Frozen Deep” per- 

(Wandsworth) formance given at Tavistock House, January 
5th, 1857. 
Mr. T. P. Cooper . . ‘‘ Admission Tickets” for Public Reading by 
(York) Charles Dickens. 
Statuette—‘‘ Dolly Varden and Joe Willett, 
Joe’s Farewell.” 
Mrs. Bagnall . . . Plaque (brass) Head of Charles Dickens. 
(Sheffield ) 
Mr. Bransby Williams Marble Bust—Charles Dickens. 
(Salsey) , 
ON LOAN. 

Mr. B. W. Matz . . Upwards of 1250 Booxs and PamMpuiets and 
Collection of PicrurEs, RELIcs and Curios, 
together with the Drsk used by Charles 
Dickens at all his public readings, forming the 
Matz COLLECTION. 

Mr. James Fleming . Om Parntinc—Charles Dickens, by Samuel 

(Bognor) Drummond, A.R.A., from the Baroness 


Burdett-Coutts Collection. Exhibited in the 
Victorian Exhibition at the New Gallery, 
1892—represents Charles Dickens about the 
time that he resided at 48 Doughty Street. 
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THE DICKENS LIBRARY AT 48 DOUGHTY STREET 


Corner showing Mr. B. W. Matz’s Collection 
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GIFTS OF FITTINGS AND FURNITURE. 


Mr. J. K. O. Sherwood Firment or BaseMENT as an Old English 
and Mr. J. J. Price. Kitchen, representing Manor Farm, Dingley 
(New York) Dell. Architect, Mr. Reginald C. Fry. 
Mr. E. H. Burden. . Oak Liprary SHELVING to accommodate the 
Matz Collection. : 
Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Matz Three Easy Chairs, 


Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Green 
and Miss Green . Two large Lounge Chairs. 


For Otp ENGLisH KITCHEN. 
St. Pancras Branch . Windsor Arm Chair. 
Mr. and Mrs. Leveson Windsor Arm Chair. 
Mr. and Mrs. Leveson’ Brass Chestnut Roaster. 
Mr. Frank 8. Johnson Windsor Arm Chair. 
Mr. W. B. Warren . Windsor Arm Chair. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Green 
and Miss Green . Two Windsor Arm Chairs. 


Miss Welford . . . Copper Warming Pan. 
Mr. W. H. Lowry . . Pewter Tankard. 


ESSAY COMPETITION IN LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL SCHOOLS 


hae Dickens Fellowship Essay Competition among the scholars of 

the London County Council Schools was again held during the 
week of the Birthday Anniversary. On this occasion only forty-seven 
schools competed instead of the fifty as in previous years. The average 
standard reached by the essays submitted again shows a slight 
falling off, although exceptional merit is shown in some cases. 
The girls again show a higher standard than that reached by the 
boys. 

A pleasing feature of this year’s competition was the inclusion of 
essays from the scholars of the Linden Lodge School for the Blind, 
Bolingbroke Grove, Wandsworth Common, and the Elm Court Blind 
School, West Norwood ; those sent in by the boys of the Linden Lodge 
School being in duplicate—Braille and ordinary typewritten copy— 
both the work of the competitors themselves. . 

To each school competing, a prize in the,form of a copy of one of 
Dickens’s novels and three certificates have ween: presented ; and in 
the case of the blind prize-winners the book is in Braille type. 

The Council of the Fellowship desire again to place on record their 
appreciation of the help and hearty co-operation given by the Officers 
and Teachers of the London County Council in connection with these 
annual competitions, and thank all who have contributed towards 
their success. 
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THE “DICKENS HOUSE” TRUST DEED 
By PERCY T. CARDEN 


oa Bi the law supposes that,” said Mr. Bumble, squeezing his hat in 
both hands, “‘ the law is a ass—a idiot.” 

Whatever Mr. Bumble may call them, lawyers are not as a rule 
either asses or idiots. They have, however, a peculiar language of 
their own, and employ household words in strange and unfamiliar 
senses. 

“Trust,” for example, and “ Charity,” which in popular language 
are terms nearly synonymous with “ Belief”? and “ Almsgiving,”’ have 
technical meanings in law which differ from the popular ones almost as 
widely as they differ from those allegorical ladies who are the twin 
sisters of Hope. 

Do not be surprised, therefore, to learn that the Dickens House in 
Doughty Street,‘ which the Fellowship has bought, is “to be settled 
by deed upon a charitable trust.” 

The purpose of the subscribers has been throughout to ensure the 
preservation of this early home of Charles Dickens in London so long 
as the structure will last, and to house in it a Dickens Library, Picture 
Gallery and Museum. 

To carry out this plan, “trustees” are clearly necessary, and a 
deed to appoint them and declare their powers and their duties. 

“But why,” you will ask, “drag charity in?” Why not simply 
declare by deed that the house shall belong to such and such trustees 
for such and such purposes ? ” 

The answer is ‘‘ The Rule against Perpetuities.” Lawyers, like other 
folk, have their little prejudices, and one of these has resulted in the 
growth of a rule of law which prohibits the “ tieing-up ” of property 
so that it cannot be sold or otherwise dealt with for an indefinite 
period. This is “the Rule against Perpetuities,” which would make 
waste paper of a deed which merely declared that the trustees of the 
Dickens House should preserve it as long as the name of Charles Dickens 
continues. 

But even legal rules have exceptions, and the lawyers ailow an 
exception from the Rule against Perpetuities in favour of charities— 
remembering, perhaps, that ‘Charity suffereth long.” So it comes 
about that the only method of satisfying the subscribers and the lawyers 
is to settle the Dickens House by deed upon a permanent charitable 
trust. 

Accordingly, a Trust Deed has been prepared. It gives the Dickens 
House to nine trustees, who are to retain the house in perpetuity as a 
building of historic interest and for employment as a Library, Museum 
and Picture Gallery of books, objects and pictures, etc., associated 
with the name of Charles Dickens, for the use and enjoyment of 
all. 

This, being technically a charitable trust, comes under the juris- 
diction of the Board of Charity Commissioners for England and Wales, 


> 
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who are empowered by statute to see that the trust is properly carried 
out by the trustees. 

To save the trouble and expense of conveying the legal estate in 
the house from one set of trustees to another, when the inevitable 
changes occur in the membership of the body of nine trustees, an 
Order will be sought from the Charity Commissioners vesting the 
legal estate in the Official Trustee of Charity Lands, who is a fictitious 
person who never dies, and is authorized by statute to own charity 
property for ever. He takes no part whatever in the active adminis- 
tration of the trust and makes no charge for his services. 

The nine trustees will be responsible for looking after the Dickens 
House and Library and its contents, and may frame regulations re- 
garding the admission of the public and other necessary matters of 
detail, and whilst they may not discriminate in favour of the Dickens 
Fellowship, they can allow Headquarter business to be carried on in 
the house in return for a fair rental of the portion so occupied. 

The large majority of the trustees will directly represent or be 
appointed by the Fellowship, but two will be the appointees of some 
public bodies, one being appointed, probably, by the City Corporation 
and the other by the London County Council. 

The cost of the purchase has already been provided, and the gener- 
osity of subscribers has gone some little way towards equipment and 
furnishing, though much remains to be done in this direction. 


FACTS ABOUT “FAGIN’S LAND” 
By A. WILLIAMS 


ReeNILY a daily paper, in mentioning the Church of St. Alban’s, 

Holborn, quoted Mr. Wheatley as saying that that church was 
built on the exact site of Fagin’s Thieves’ Kitchen, where he taught 
boys to pick pockets. Now, as one who knew the site long before 
St. Alban’s, I may be permitted to controvert that statement and to 
add that the title applied to it, “‘ Fagin’s Land,” is a misnomer. The 
educator of the children of the district on that ‘‘ exact site’ was Mr. 
Sampson Low, the famous publisher, who was manager of an infant 
school which was pulled down to make room for the church. That 
school was built and supported by the worshippers at St. John’s, 
Bedford Row, the church of Rev. Richard Cecil, the famous ‘“‘ Evan- 
gelical,” and of the Rev. the Hon. Baptist Wriothesley Noel, when 
he was a clergyman of the Church of England. 

I knew that school and other schools for elder children supported 
by the same subscribers. Learned my ABC there, saw the ruins 
when pulled down, and saw the building of the church. 

Now, on referring to Oliver Twist, Chapter 8, we find that when 
Oliver, walking from Barnet, was met by the ‘“ Artful Dodger,” the 
latter told him that he could take him to “a ’spectable old genelman 
as lives there” (in London) “ wot’ll give you lodgings for nothink, and 
never ask forthe change.” So the “ Dodger ” led him to the turnpike at 
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Islington, “‘ crossed from the Angel into St. John’s Road,*..... through 
Exmouth Street and Coppice Row..... into Little Saffron Hill ; 
and so into Saffron Hill the Great, along which the Dodger scudded 
at a rapid pace, directing Oliver to follow closely at his heels.” When 
they reached the bottom of the hill, his conductor pushed open the door 
of a house near Field Lane; and, drawing Oliver into the passage, 
closed it behind them. “Is Fagin upstairs?” “ Yes, he’s a sortin’ 
‘the wipes.” ‘‘ Wipes” were silk handkerchiefs, sometimes stolen 
at one end of Field Lane and sold to the former owner at the 
other end. 

So there was Fagin’s den? Why seek underneath St. Alban’s ? 

During my young days I had occasion to know nearly every corner 
of the district. If further information about the courts and alleys 
of the labyrinth is desired it may be found in ‘‘ New Remarks of London, 
or a Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, etc. ; London: 
E. Midwinter at the Looking Glass and Three Crowns in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, MDCCXXXII.” (a hundred years before Dickens). 
Here is part of Fagin’s Land : “ Streets, Lanes, Courts, Alleys, etc., 
in the Liberty of London: Part of Fee Lane and therein Broomstick 
Alley, Plow Yard, Dyer’s Court, Smith Court. Saffron Hill or Hatton 
Garden Liberty : Blue Boar Alley, George Alley, George Court ; Saffron 
Hill and therein Lamb Alley, Blue Court, Hatton Court, Caroline 
Court.” 

You can take your choice among these for Fagin’s town residence. 

In a map of the City of London in 1560 none of these courts appear. 
A row of houses stretched from Holborn Bars to Ely Place, and, north 
of these, gardens flourished right away to Clerkenwell, beyond which 
were fields (and perhaps foot-pads). Gray’s Inn Lane (now Road) 
had houses on one side and Gray’s Inn on the other. 

“ Cross’s New Plan of London in 1829 ” fills up the gardens with 
masses of houses, and gives the streets in Saffron Hill, but not the 
courts. In Chapter 11 of Oliver Twist we find Oliver (falsely accused 
of picking a gentleman’s pocket) being taken down Mutton Hill tall 
he came to “‘a dispensary of summary justice ” (Clerkenwell Sessions 
House). I have been down “ Mutton Hill,” which was at the end of 
Vine Street and led you across the Fleet Ditch (which I could see through 
the gaps of a hoarding), past the “Fox and French Horn,” to Clerkenwell 
Green and the Sessions House. “Mutton Hill” is now swallowed 
up by Clerkenwell Road. Before the Fleet River or Ditch-was con- 
verted into a sewer it sometimes overflowed and flooded the courts 
on its banks. I knew people who had to be rescued from their upper 
windows by boats. , 

I may say that, before the Metropolitan Railway enabled people 
to live in suburbs, many respectable, God-fearing, and educated. 
working men lived in “ Dickens Land.’”’ Their employers lived there 


also. 


* <¢ St, John’s Road” should be St. John-Street Road, as it appears in the 


map of 1829 and at the present day. ‘ 
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“A MESSAGE FROM THE SEA” DRAMATISED 
By J. B. VAN AMERONGEN 


AS the British Museum I chanced upon a booklet of eight pages$ 

The title page contains: A Message from the Sea, a Drama 
in Three Acts, by Charles Dickens and Wilkie Collins. London: 
published by G. Holsworth, at the office of “ All the Year Round,” 
Wellington Street, Strand, 1861 (Entered at Stationers’ Hall). On 
page 2 follows an enumeration of the “ Persons of the Drama,” their 
callings and relations to each other, with a description of the “ Scenes ” 
of the three acts. The rest of the booklet is occupied by an outline 
of the plot. 

S. J. Adair Fitzgerald, in his ‘‘ Dickens and the Drama ”’ (pp. 217-8), 
says: ‘It was clearly Dickens’s intention to collaborate with Wilkie 
Collins in turning the story into a play, as in the British Museum there 
is a small eight-page brochure which traces the plot and action. ... . 
Why this should be printed goodness only knows. I cannot trace 
the play, nor does Forster mention it or even the story in his ‘ Life 
of Dickens.’ ” 

The matter becomes less mysterious if we consider what Eckel* 
says on p. 222: “‘A Message from the Sea’ was dramatized, and 
for copyrights and registration purposes a synopsis of the play was 
published in book form in a buff paper wrapper, duodecimo in size.” 

As a matter of fact, the ‘ Era” of 6th January, 1861, contains 
the following advertisement: Britannia Theatre. The crowning 
triumph of the season. The most gorgeous pantomine and the best 
pantomimists in London. Also the first dramatic version of the 
extra number of “ All the Year Round.”’..... To conclude with a new 
pal adapted by Mr. C. H. Hazelwood, entitled “‘ A Message from 
the Sea.” 


This induced Dickens to write the following letter to “‘ The Times,” 
of January 12th, 1861. 

Sir, I shall feel greatly obliged to you if you will allow me to make 
known to theatrical managers through your columns that I believe 
it is in the power of any English writer of fiction legally to prevent 
any work of his from being dramatized or adapted for the stage without 
his consent, and that I have taken measures for the assertion of this 
right in my own case, and intend to try it with whomsoever may 
violate it. 

It happened but yesterday that I had, in conjunction with Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, very unwillingly to assert this principle in defence of 
a joint production of ours against the proprietor of the Britannia 
Theatre. Ina most frank and honest manner he immediately withdrew 
an announced piece on the night of its intended first representation, 
and when his audience were assembled. As I had no earlier oppor- 
tunity of giving him notice of my intentions to uphold the rights of 
authors, and as I inconvenienced a gentleman, for whom I have a 


* John C. Eckel. The first editions of the writi f Charles Di 
their values, London, 1913. pa aon SRT 
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respect, with great reluctance, and I should be exceedingly sorry to 
do the like in any other case, perhaps you will find space for this letter, 
Faithfully yours, 
Charles Dickens, 
Gad’s Hill, January 8th. 

After this the play might be supposed to have been withdrawn. 
That this was not done is proved by an advertisement in the “ Kra ” 
of January 13th, in which it says: 

“To conclude with, by the kind permission of Mr. Charles Dickens, 
the new, highly successful drama, founded on and entitled A Message 
from the Sea.” 

Compared with Dickens’s own letter, couched in such strong and 
positive terms, this sudden relenting on the part of the author seems 
rather strange. The explanation follows in an article from’the “ Era ”’ 
of January 13th: ‘“ Britannia. A drama entitled ‘A Message from 
the Sea,’ adapted by Mr. C. H. Hazlewood, from the story of that 
name, in the Christmas Number of ‘ All the Year Round,’ was to have 
been produced here on Monday night, but, at the conclusion of the 
Pantomime ..... the stage-manager..... announced that the 
management had received a notice from the proprietor of the above- 
named periodical, to the effect that, if the piece were performed, an 
injunction would be obtained to prevent its further representation. 
Under those circumstances the piece would not be proceeded with, 
although it was difficult to explain why an objection had been taken 
+o the story being dramatized. It had been licensed in the usual 
way by the Lord Chamberlain, and the management had, in common 
with the Proprietors of other theatres, on many occasions, adapted the 
plots of stories in popular periodicals for stage representation, without 
objection from the author or proprietor. ... . (Since the above was in 
type, we learn that Mr. Lane has had an interview with Mr. Dickens, with 
‘whom arrangements have been made for the representation of the piece).”’ 

This article is significant for two reasons. In the first place it 
shows that at a comparatively recent date people found little cause 
for blame when stories were dramatized without the author’s permission. 
and even expressed their astonishment when the said authors raised 
an objection. And secondly, we may infer from the last sentence that, 
in this case at any rate, Dickens objected not so much because he found 
fault with the way in which his work had been adapted, but because 
he thought that part of the profit should come his way. 


“MELLERS THE WORD” 


I KNOW a strange household where both at breakfast and tea-time 

the head of the house reads aloud. When the last report reached 
me, the book chosen was ‘“‘ The History of Hampstead.” Now, I ask 
WoRie 38 Reading aloud can only be done on gin and water. “ Keeps 
the organ moist, does it, Wegg ? »» «N—no, sir, I should hardly 
describe it so, sir. I should say mellers it. Mellers it, is the word I 
should employ, Mr. Boffin.” Can you imagine Wegg or anyone else 
reading the “ Decline and Fall” on coffee or tea ? 
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AN ALLUSION IN “ PICKWICK” 


By T, J. BRADLEY 


i ME- PICKWICK drew in his head again, with the swiftness 

displayed by that admirable melodramatic performer, Punch, 
when he lies in wait for the flat-headed comedian with the tin box 
of music.” Chapter XVI. 

Enquiries with regard to this allusion appeared in The Dickensian 
in 1911, and in “ Notes arid Queries”’ in 1922, but, so far as I know, 
without eliciting any information on the subject. The following 
notes will, I think, afford a partial explanation :— 

In The Old Curiosity Shop, Chapter VII., when Nell meets Codlin 
and Short, one of the figures on the grass is “the radical neighbour 
who will by no means admit that a tin bell is an organ.” Writing to 
Forster in 1847, from Broadstairs, Dickens says: ‘ There is a violin 
tiwis Th under the window now, and an Italian box of music on the 
steps.” Forster’s “ Life,’ One Volume Edition, p. 189. 

In view of these quotations, and bearing in mind that, in the 
allusion in Pickwick, it is Punch, and not the comedian, who has the 
tin box of music (just as, when Mr. Smith waits for Johnny with a 
stick, it is Mr. Smith, and not Johnny, who has the stick) it seems clear 
that Dickens was alluding to the following scene from Punch and Judy. 
I have curtailed it considerably. 


Enter Punch, with a large sheep bell. 
Enter a Servant in a foreign livery. 

“Get away, I say, wid dat nasty bell.” 

“What bell ? 

“That bell’ (striking it). 

“Do you call this a bell? It is an organ.” 

“IT say it is a bell.” 

“T say it is an organ” (striking him with it), “What do 
you say it is now ?” 

S. ‘An organ.” 

Punch drives Servant off the stage. 

Re-enter Servant slily with a stick. Punch, perceiving him, 
retreats behind the side curtain, and remains upon the watch. The 
Servant does the same, but leaves the end of the stick visible. 
Punch again comes forward, sets down his bell very gently, and 


creeps across the stage to ascertain whereabouts his enemy is. Etc., 
etc. 


ynty my me 


The above is from “ Punch and Judy, with twenty-four illustrations 
designed and engraved by George Cruikshank.” The dialogue was 
taken down by Payne Collier from a performance ; and the book was 
published in 1828. Two of the illustrations refer to this scene. 
Dickens may have had in mind either Cruikshank’s book or an actual 
performance. 

_As regards the “ flat-headed comedian ” I cannot definitely identify 
him. It is well known that the minor characters in Punch and Judy 
were frequently changed while the dialogue remained the same. In 
the scene in question we have (1) a black servant, (2) a comedian, 
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(3) a radical neighbour—all apparently taking the same part of the 
dialogue. I rather think the comedian was the clown, which I believe 
was introduced when Grimaldi was popular; and it has been suggested 
to me by a proprietor of Punch and Judy shows that “‘ flat-headed ”’ 
referred to the clown’s not having a head cbvering ; and the flatness 
which exists in the heads of all Punch and Judy figures being con- 
sequently emphasized in his case. 
Perhaps someone else can throw more light on the subject. 


CHARLES DICKENS AS A PUBLIC READER 


{HE subjoined rather acid account of Charles Dickens as a public 
reader—not, I hope, too acid for true Dickensians—is taken from 
a letter which came to light recently when a mass of correspondence 
was being sifted. 
The writer was a Mr. Richard Stratford, and the recipient was 


his sister. . 
There is no date, but the year is either 1858 or 1859: good 
students of the Master will probably be able to tell even the day.— 


E. V. Lucas. 


“In reply to the enquiry contained in your esteemed favour 
of the 4th instant, I beg to say that I was very much pleased with 
Dickens’s reading, although disappointed with his personal appear- 
ance. Mr. Dickens appears to be at least 45, while he wishes to 
appear 10 years younger. I rather think he rouges his cheeks, 
at all events he is very much got up. He had on a white waistcoat, 
and wore a rose in his button-hole ; altogether his dress and manner 
did not raise him in my estimation. Of all men I think an author 
should not be a fop. He read ‘The Poor Traveller,’ ‘Mrs. Gamp,’ 
and ‘The Trial’? from Pickwick. ‘The Poor Traveller’ is a very 
interesting and well written tale, but with little of the comic element 
init. It was well and impressively read. ‘Mrs. Gamp’ was capital ; 
he impersonated her, so far as voice and manner of speaking went, 
excellently. I thought, however, that hearing her part, extracted 
as itis from Martin Chuzzlewit, without, so to speak, the background 
of the book to rest on, made it seem more overdrawn than it does 
when it comes as an agreeable relief to a rather gloomy portion of 
the novel. I never appreciated Sergeant Buzfuz’s speech in ‘ The 
‘Trial’ so well as when Dickens read it. It certainly is a capital 
parody or burlesque of legal eloquence. The Judge, too, I thought 
very good ; but, strange to say, I was disappointed in ‘Sam Weller.’ 
There was something too insinuating in Dickens’s manner, and 
although Sam’s smartness was amusing enough, there was something 
contrary to my idea of the character, which prevented my enjoying 
it so much as I wished. Dickens as Mrs. Gamp does; there is 
no resemblance in person between the two, consequently no confusion 
of ideas. The same applies to Sergeant Buzfuz and the Judge, 
but Dickens is really rather like a smart waiter, and one cannot 
help identifying him to a certain extent with Sam.” 
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A VISIT TO LAUSANNE 


By HENRY ALEXANDER 
(Of New York) 


4 ern Dickens lover travelling through the French Cantons of 
Switzerland is inevitably attracted to Lausanne, the town in 
which Charles Dickens lived in 1846, and where he wrote the early 
chapters of Dombey and Son. 

The house there occupied by him, and called “ Grand Rosemont,” 
is on the Avenue Dr. Tissot, still in an excellent state of preservation, 
and is at present occupied by the Swiss Customs Office. The house 
has in no wise been altered, excepting that the door leading from 
the house into the spacious garden, and which, in Dickens’s days, 
most likely was the principal entrance to the building, has been bricked 
up, and the entrance to the house, and the only exit is now from the 
street only. This undoubtedly accounts for the fact that neither the 
Professor of English Literature at the Gymnase Scientific, nor the 
Educational director of Perrin & Cie.—both long residents of Lausanne 
—Iknew that the house was marked by a memorial tablet. This is 
found on the rear wall of the house, and, of course, is never seen by the 
passer-by. It is a plain, white-painted plate and reads :-— 


CHARLES DICKENS 
Resided in this House from June 
to November, 1846. 


I took steps to call the attention of the authorities to the wrong 
placing of the tablet, mentioning the fact that two of the best educators 
of the town, especially interested in English literature, did not know 
of its existence, and was gratified with the reply that a proper memorial 
tablet would be placed on the front of the building, and that on my 
next visit to the town I would behold it. 

The garden of the house is charming, and at its extreme end, on a 
cliff, stands a bench from where one overlooks Lake Geneva for a 
great distance. There is little doubt that Dickens sat there many 
a time, enjoying the unusually fine view. 

Not. very far from the building a short street was opened up some 
twenty years ago, and the authorities named it “‘ Avenue Dickens,’” 
so that our beloved author is permanently commemorated in this. 
charming Swiss town, the educational centre of Switzerland. 

But to me Lausanne has an added interest, for there in the suburb. 
of Signal I met Miss Tagart, age 90, the surviving daughter of the 
Reverend Edward Tagart, the minister of the Unitatian Chapel in 
Little Portland Street, Regent Street, where Charles Dickens attended 
quite regularly in 1844 and thereafter, and of which Forster gives: 
us @ very good account. Mr. and Mrs. Dickens were frequent visitors. 
at the Tagart house also, and it is in this house that Dickens first 
met Leigh Hunt and Mrs. Gaskell. 

Miss Tagart has a number of letters from Dickens to her father, 
and in one of these he writes :—‘‘If you will have a stick in your 
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hand, and a hat on your head at eleven o’clock to-morrow morning, 
I will call for you and have you take a walk with me.” 

Bulwer Lytton often dropped in evenings, and was fond of playing 
games of forfeit, and Miss Tagart relates that one evening when they 
played “‘ smile to the wittiest, bow to the prettiest, and kiss the one 
you love best,” he bowed to her and kissed Mrs. Dickens. And the 
dear old lady confided to me blushingly that this was the first time'm 
he life that she ever divulged this fact to anybody. Somehow, when 
we get old and white haired we invite confidences. 

The Keeleys, Fanny Kemble, and the Macreadys were frequent 
visitors at the Tagart house also, and it seems that both the house 
and the chapel were the meeting place for the liberal minded literary 
people of that day. 

Miss Tagart is at work on a reminiscent article about Dickens, 
. and when I urged her to finish it and have it published, she demurred, 
as it requires a great deal of revising. She thought, however, she 
would have it ready when I call on her next year. 

The age of ninety seems to produce no misgivings in her mind. 
Would that the Dickensians all were of an equally sanguine disposition. 


AN ABBEY NICHE 


By EDWARD S. VAN ZILE 


To a grandson of mine who has just begun to read the novels of 
Charles Dickens. 


yee the Abbey, Tomb of England’s great, 

I stood one day and there read Dickens’s name ; 
The lowly-born sleeps well in solemn state, 

A city gamin crowned with lasting fame. 


He’ll tell you tales, and you will love him well ; 
Acclaim the splendor of the shrine I sing, 

Where every day who weep for Little Nell 
Beneath his slab their fragrant flowers fling. 


Sam Weller, Pickwick, David Copperfield, 
And Sidney Carton or a Chuzzlewit, 

All haunt them there whose tribute is revealed 
Where shines his name because of books he writ. 


But this I feel, that, though old England gives 
A floral splendor to that Abbey shrine, 

We help to show the Master's soul still lives _ 
By paying far-flung homage—yours and mine. 


“New York Times,” 
25th November, 1924. 
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DAVID COPPERFIELD’S LIBRARY 
Reviewed by WALTER! DEXTER 


(Pus author of this book having taken the initial steps that turned 
the house at 13 Johnson Street, Camden Town, in which Dickens 
spent some four years of his youth, into a David Copperfield Library 
for children, now tells the story of how it all came about.* The record 
is an interesting one, and as the profits of the book are to be devoted 
to the use of the library, we trust the volume will have a large sale. 
The credit of making the first attempt to identify the exact house in 
Johnson Street where Dickens lived is due to F. G. Kitton.in his 
book, “The Dickens Country” (1905), and in 1910, the Dickens 
Fellowship was instrumental in persuading the London County Council 
to place a tablet on the house, after having thoroughly authenticated 
the data and investigated the rate book. The ful! account of the . 
connection of this house with Dickens was subsequently issued in 
pamphlet form by the L.C.C. 

Some ten years later, Mr. Brett Langstaff, who was connected with 
Magdalen College House in the neighbourhood, saw this tablet, and in 
a moment, to use his own words, made a resolution that the house 
should be turned into a library for the benefit of the poor children of 
the district. It is therefore rather curious to find Mr. Langstaff 
“examining the evidence for Charles Dickens’s residence in Johnson 
Street ”’ as though it had never been sifted before, using all the argu- 
ments of the above mentioned pamphlet and adding that the claim is 
indisputable “in spite of the fact that it is referred to vaguely in recent 
Dickensian literature.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Langstaff, in his anxiety to raise funds for the 
house, endeavoured to make it the scene of every adventure, hope and 
aspiration that Dickens ever had in his varied childhood, and led 
several well-known (and ill-informed) persons to this belief. It was 
originally announced as the house from which Dickens made his daily 
trudge to the blacking warehouse at Charing Cross ; public utterances 
were given to this fiction when appealing for funds, which the present 
writer corrected in a letter to the “‘ Morning Post.” We are pleased to 
note that this statement is not repeated in the book, although there is 
a marked tendency to claim for the house an association with that 
_ portion of Dickens’s own life which he afterwards transferred almost 
word for word into Chapter 11 of David Copperfield. The advertise- 
ment on the cover of the book boldly claims that the discovery of the 
identity of Mr. Micawber’s house in Windsor Terrace, City Road, with 
Number 13 Johnson Street “is here related in full.” Mr. Langstaff 
has by no means proved his case. Little David’s life with the Micawbers 
was during the whole of the bottle washing period (the blacking factory 
period of Dickens’s own life), and Dickens himself lived at 13 Johnson 
Street only during the happier part of his childhood when at school at 
Wellington House Academy near by. 


* David Copperfield’s Library, by John Brett La taff, BA. Litt. 
London: George Allen and Vewin Ltd. 6s. net. rink A., B.Litt 
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Here is one example of how many of the facts concerning Dickens’s 
early life have been distorted to serve for Johnson Street. A statement 
is made on page 33 that Dr. Danson, the schoolboy friend of Dickens : 
Remembered joining with °C. D.’ in a search through his boy’s library, 
preserved in a cupboard between the two front windows of the first floor 
room of the Johnson Street house, for a book he had lent him.” We 
quite understand the desire of Mr. Langstaff that the large first floor 
room, the principal room of the library, should be given a real Dickens 
interest ; but what are the true facts? The actual words of Dr. 
Danson, as recorded in Langton’s ‘‘ Childhood and Youth of Charles 
Dickens,” and as quoted in the L.C.C. pamphlet, are, that he “ re- 
members with C. D. searching the cupboard in the front parlour for a 
book.” Mr. Langstaff knows very well that the parlour is the room 
on the ground floor with one window, and, in fact, on page 44 he refers 
to it as such. 
Mr. Langstaff also transposes to the glory of Johnson Street 
Dickens’s account of the reading of his favourite books, which the 
novelist has distinctly stated belonged to his Chatham days. 


THE ENGLAND OF DICKENS* 
Reviewed by W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE 


DON’T know how many years it is since Walter Dexter and I went 

cavoortin’ round about Rochester, Gad’s Hill and Cobham. It 
_-was a short walking tour, assisted by the S.E.R. Very pleasant too ! 
And, it need scarcely be said, very Dickensy ! 

A day or two ago I returned from a more prolonged trip with the 
same good comrade, this time having covered the England of Dickens ! 
No small tour! Very pleasant too! And, it need scarcely be said, 
very Dickensy. Strangely enough, throughout this rapid yet thorough 
career round I did not stir from my home armchair. The tour was 
personally conducted on paper, in a very handsome volume, with many 
quite excellent illustrations and a complete index. In short, it is a 
comprehensive “Guide Book to Dickens Land,” supplementary, of 
course, to this indefatigable writer’s “ The London of Dickens ”’ and 
“The Kent.” Walter Dexter (“ Wall’r, my lad !”’) says he doesn’t 
offer an apology for presenting us with this very pleasant book ; 
it would be absurd had he done so; why apologise for doing 
a real good turn to thousands ? The only persons who should 
apologise are those Dickensians who don’t get the book! That’s 
what I say. 

Summer is coming along, so they say, and as Tread Walter Dexter’s 
pages, going with him North, South, East, West, thought I to myself, 
thought I, what a lot of jolly trips—walking, riding, motoring, training, 
perhaps even flying—do these pages suggest, and in such splendid 
company—for I shall trot round with Charles Dickens. The “Con- 


* «The England of Dickens,” by Walter Dexter. Tllustrated. Ceci 
Palmer. 15s. net. 
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tents” is a puffick and very tantalising appetiser. T want to off and 
away! Just at once! Well, various matters stand in the way of my 
going forth in the flesh; no matter, I will gad around in the spirit 
with Walter Dexter’s pages in my hand. Capital and most inexpensive 
way of travelling! Then when summer time more nearly approaches 
and I must make up my mind where I am to go a-holidaying, this 
Dickensian guide-book will be of great assistance to me in coming to a 
decision. Perhaps I shall visit some of the watering-places which 
comprise “ A Seaside Tour,” Broadstairs, Hastings, Brighton, the Isle 


DICKENS AND HIS FRIENDS IN CORNWALL 
Drawn by W. M. Thackeray 


of Wight; or trip it up the Thames; or go to Bath; or Westward 
Ho ! or to the Midlands or North Wales; or Eastward Ho to the 
Copperfield County! Most guide-books make dreary reading, but this 
one to the England of Dickens is a capital companion at home as welk 
as when one takes one’s walks abroad or otherwise wanders out and 
about. It is a book to get and keep. One grumble I have against 
W. D.; it’s all very fine giving us such a lot of Dickens, but why so 


little of himself ? I should like a little more W.D. in addition to the 
C.D. So there ! 


GEORGE GISSING AND DICKENS 


WE understand that the introductions which George Gissing wrote 

for the Rochester Editions of Dickens’s works, together with 
three extra ones not hitherto printed, will be published in London 
during the coming autumn. The volume will also contain an intro- 
ductory essay by Gissing. 
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DICKENS FROM DAY TO DAY 
Compiled by A. E. B.C. 


Sam Weller, when Pickwick was before the irascible and vacillating 
Mr. Nupkins, commented that magistrates committed themselves as 
often as they committed other people. 

He was too sweeping, that is all. Some of them go on doing it and 
yet the rolls of magistrates roll on—and so do their commitments. 

Why and wherefore they are appointed is not too plain. 

As Sam might have said, they seem to be appointed because of 
several disqualifications.— World’s Pictorial News, 29th November, 1924. 

JUDGE ON Pickwick.—Sir John Simon found it necessary, for the 
sake of illustrating an argument, to mention Charles Dickens, who, 
he said, walked about the streets of Bath and noted the names of 
Pickwick, Snodgrass, Tupman and Winkle. Sir John said he had seen 
these names on the shops in Bath. 

Lord Darling said Dickens took the name of Pickwick from a coach 
that ran on the Bath road. The name of Pickwick originated from 
his having been brought up as a foundling and taken to the workhouse, 
where he was christened ~‘‘ Moses Pickwick.”—Report on a recent 
law suit, 3rd December, 1924. 

In the days when the horse was still the fastest means of transport 
Mr. Weller used to speculate what became of postboys. A little later 
and the railway train had made post-boys and stage-coachmen alike 
phantoms. Some of us not yet stricken in years may look back and 
regretfully wonder what has become of all the hansom cabbies. 


Time out of mind horse-cabbies were humorists. Even that mis- 
guided man who punched Mr. Pickwick’s nose had a pleasant imagina- 
tion.— Daily Telegraph, 20th December, 1924. 

Aes And when they came to turn their attention to the workhouse, 
they found out at once what ordinary folks would never have discovered— 
the poor people liked it !—Dickens, in “‘ Oliver Twist.” 

The Rev. P. 8. G. Propert, giving evidence to-day before the Royal 
Commission on Lunacy, said : 

The Poor Law is becoming tremendously popular. Poor Law 
Hospitals are becoming remarkable institutions, and the stigma as 
passing away. 

The Chairman of the Commission: I don’t know that we desire to 
encourage that.—Siar, 16th December, 1924. 

But let it not be thought that the place of honour was left unfilled ! 
No; Captain Wedgwood Benn took it, to the general amusement, 
and—‘“ thinking of the Old ’Un’’—revolved the epigrams and sar- 
casms with which a little later he was to assail Mr. Lloyd George.— 
Daily Telegraph, 21st December, 1924. ; 

“There is a gentleman who has a word to say about you two ladies,”’ 
said Mr. Cairns, ‘‘ so we will hear the combined case.” 

Then up stepped the caretaker, who, in broken but vigorous English, 
reiterated his complaint. Pressing on the loud pedal, he said, in 
unconscious imitation of Mr. Jingle’s staccato style in Pickwick Papers : 
“Two women downstairs—very drunk—make a noise—disgraceful. 
I get out of bed—just got to sleep—working all night. Bang goes 
window—policeman outside—more smashing of windows—terrible— 


tell policeman—go back to bed.” 


) 
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And there are people who say that Jingle is an artificial character !— 
Daily Mail, 24th December, 1924. ‘ : 

To a man accused of fighting during the holidays the Willesden 
magistrate said to-day: “If anyone should know how to behave in 
the proper Christmas spirit it should be one of your name. Lbs 
man’s name was Dickens.— Evening News, 30th December, 1924. 

Without extolling the system in vogue at ‘‘ Dotheboys Hall,” they 
might still hold that some young people would be all the better for 
brimstone and treacle (Laughter.)—From an address, Dr. Miller in 
Daily Telegraph, 3rd January, 1925. ; 

What an unpleasant picture the “Social Worker” calls up in the 
minds of most of us! From the days of Dickens, whose odious Mrs. 
Jellyby dropped envelopes in the family gravy, to the “ Committee 
Lady ”’ of the most modern type of American film picture, she repre- 
sents to the average citizen something definitely unattractive, often, 
indeed, downright repulsive.— Evening News, 10th January, 1925. 

The Cambridge Union has just heard arguments “that this House 
would rather be a three-bottle man than a total abstainer.”> The 
proposition is stated with the fervour of youth. In this century nice 
girls desiring to smoothe down old gentlemen do not use the persuasions 
which Arabella Winkle (nee Allen) applied to Mr. Wardle: ‘ You'll 
not be tolerable until you have taken two bottles at least.” There 
were giants in those Pickwickian days.— Daily Telegraph, 23rd January, 
1925, 

‘The question,” said Sir William Joynson-Hicks, ‘‘ whether a 
whist-drive is within the law or not appears, according to a High Court 
judgment, to depend on the conditions under which it takes place. 
As Mr. Jack Bunsby once remarked: ‘‘ The value of this observation 
depends on the application.’’— Hvening Standard, 20th February, 1925. 

But the most famous of night-caps is that which Mr. Pickwick wore 
in his adventure at the Great White Horse. We are informed that it 
had a tassel, which seems to have been usual, and strings, which were 
rather a matter of individual taste. Mr. Pickwick must have looked 
very well in it. Whether the middle-aged lady looked equally well 
when she put that “ muslin night-cap with a small plaited border ”’ 
over her yellow curl-papers, it would be wrong to speculate. Mr. 
Pickwick was the more embarrassed of the two, which, to be sure, 
proves nothing. But soon after that memorable mishap night-caps 
went out. But when irreverent youth holds that its ancestors were a 
frowsty folk, it has not done them justice. Mr. Pickwick, we fear, shut 
his window at night and drew the bed-curtains, but it is certain that 
his room was much chillier and much draughtier than those in our 
houses. Our modern love of fresh air is inspired by rooms which are 
scientifically heated. That our bare heads are any cooler than those 
which Macavutay and Mr. Pickwick covered with night-caps is not 
proven.—Leading Article on ‘‘The Night Cap” in Daily Telegraph, 
9th February, 1925. 

It is curious how, in spite of every latter-day discouragement, our 
despised Victorians persist. ‘The more they are banished, the more they 
come back... their ghosts cannot be laid. ... After all, there are some 
advantages in not being very young; and among them may be 
mentioned familiarity, which 40 or 50 years ago was inseparable, with 
such authors as Thackeray, Dickens and Trollope. It is a great 


possession, which a later generation may come to envy.—Morning 
Post, 20th March. 
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DICKENS’S USE OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE 
Compiled by DEAN JAMES S. STEVENS, LL.D., Litt.D. 
(Continued from page 34) 


LITTLE DORRIT 


Great need had the rigid woman of her mystical religion, veiled 
in gloom and darkness with lightnings of cursing, vengeance, and 
destruction flashing through the sable clouds. Forgive us our debts 
as we forgive our debtors, was a prayer too poor in spirit for her. A 
picture of Mrs. Clennan.— Ez. xix. 16; Matt. vi. 12. 

What if the prisoner .. . by the light of the great Day of Judgment 
should trace back his fall to her. Arthur Clennan’s soliloquy on his 
mother.— Jude vi. 

She imparted to this sentiment, in itself almost Solomonic, so 
extremely injurious and personal a character ... that it became 
necessary to lead Mr. F’s aunt from the room. The utterance referred 
to was, I hate a fool.—1l Kzings ii. 9. 

Bred in a creed too darkly audacious to pursue, through its process 
of reversing the making of man in the image of his Creator to the 
making of his Creator in the image of an erring man, this had rescued 
him to judge not, and in humility to be merciful, and have hope and 
charity. Referring to Arthur Clennan.—Gen. i. 27; Matt. vu. 1; 
Luke vi. 36; 1 Cor. xiii. 13. 

Strait was the gate and narrow was the way. Arthur Clennan’s 
appreciation of his duty.—Maitt. vii. 14. 

Appointed by law to be the Good Samaritan of his district (without 
the two pence, which was held political economy). The workhouse 
to which Mrs. Plornish’s father had retired— Luke x. 35. 

The rich man, who had in a manner revised the New Testament, 
and already entered into the kingdom of Heaven. As he went up 
the stairs, people were already posted on the lower stairs, that his 
shadow might fall upon them when he came down. A sarcastic 
reference to Mr. Merdle.—Mark x. 25; Acts v. 15. 

Not a hair of her head shall be harmed before thee. A prayer of 
Frederic Dorrit.—1 Kings i. 52. 

Take care how you judge others. Mrs. Clennan to her son.— Matt. 
vu.l i. 

They had the effect of making the famous Mr. Merdle . . . appear 
to leap and waltz, and gyrate, as if he were possessed by several devils. 
Mr. Merdle when seen through Fannie Sparkler’s tears.— Luke viii. 2. 

He went like the rain, among the just and the unjust. . . neither 
proclaiming it in the synagogues nor on the corners of the streets. 
A character sketch of the Physician Barnacle.—Mait. v. 45; Matt. 
vi. 2. 

You must expect to go out some day, like the snuff of a candle. 
The Physician to Mr. Merdle.— Job. xviii. 6. 

Blind leaders of the Blind. Arthur Clennan’s lament over the 
fnancial ruin of his house.—Luke vi. 39. ; 

A Goliath might have sat in his place demanding less consideration 
at Arthur’s hands. Referring to the chivalry of John Chivery.— 
1 Sam. xvii. 4. 

By every saint who was stoned to death. A form of oath by Mr. 
Rigaud.— Acts vii. 59. 
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That creature of perdition. Mrs. Clennan’s characterization of her 
husband.—2 Thess. ii. 3. 

She . . . reversed the order of creation, breathed her own breath 
into a clay image of her creator. Referring to Mrs. Clennan. Note 
the frequency with which statements of this sort occur in this book.— 
Gen. ii. 7. 

Satan entered into that Frederic Dorrit. Further development of 
Mrs. Clennan’s story.— Luke xxii. 3. 

She not only sinned greviously against the Lord, but she wronged 
me. Ibid.—Gen. xxxix. 9. 

The patient Master who shed tears of compassion of our infirmities. 
We cannot but be right if we...do everything in remembrance of 
Him. Little Dorrit to Mrs. Clennan.—Matt. viii. 17; Luke xxii. 19. 

Great shoots of light streamed among the early stars, like signs 
of the blessed later covenant of peace and hope that changed the 
crown of thorns into a glory. Description of a summer evening.— 
Mark xv. 17; 1 Peter v. 4. 


DOMBEY AND SON 


So, when this lady died ... she went to God. Polly telling Florence 
Dombey about her mother’s death.— Eccles. xii. 7. 

Gog and Magog held their state within ten minutes walk. A 
description of the offices of Dombey and Son. A frequent reference 
in Dickens.— Rev. xx. 8. 

His social existence had been more like that of an early Christian 
than an innocent child of the nineteenth century. He had been 
‘stoned in the streets. The stoning of the early Christians, particularly 
Saint Stephen, evidently made a strong impression on Dickens.— 
Acts vii. 59. 

If there is a lad of promise—one flowing with milk and honey— 
it’s his nevy. Captain Cuttle’s characterization of Walter Gay.— 
Josh. v. 6. 

May we never want a friend in need nor a bottle to give him. 
Captain Cuttle refers this sentiment to the book of Proverbs. Perhaps 
the passage which most closely resembles this is Proverbs xxxi. 6, 7. 
Burns has paraphrased this passage as follows :— 


Give him strong drink until he wink, 
That’s sinking in despair ; 

An’ liquor guid to fire his bluid, 
That’s prest wi’ grief an’ care ; 

There let him bouse, an’ deep carouse 
Wi’ bumpers flowing o’er. 

Till he forgets his loves or debts. 
An’ minds his griefs no more. 


And look upon us, angels of young children. The death of Paul 
Dombey.—Matt. xviii. 10. 

In the garden of what’s-its-name—Eden, I suppose. An illustration 
of Mrs. Skewton’s conversational mannerisms.— Gen. ii. 8. 

Work, young Cain, that you are. Mr. Carker to Rob the Grinder.— 
Gen. iv. 8. 

To have and to hold, from this day forward, for better for worse, 
for richer for poorer, in sickness and in health, to love and to cherish 
until death do us part. The marriage service of Mr. Dombey and 
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Edith Granger. Not a direct quotation, bu i 
ment expressed.— Ruth i. 16, 17. 3 the ate einpean 

Whose reverence for the inspired writings, under the admirable 
system had been developed by a perpetual bruising of his intellectuai 
shins against all the proper names of all the tribes of Judah. This 
refers to the educational system in the school of Rob the Grinder 
‘Tribes of Israel would have been more correct.— Num. xxvi. 5-62. i 

a may not be a Meethosalem, but I am not a child in arms. Susan 
Nipper comparing herself with Mrs. Richards.—Gen. v. 27. 

What devil possesses you? Their nameislegion. From adialogue - 
between Mr. Dombey and his wife.—Mark v. 9. 

Others drove some dogs away that sniffed upon the robe and soaked 
his blood up with a train of ashes. The tragic death of Carker.— 
1 Kings xxi. 19. 

*Tis woman as seduces all mankind for which yu’ll overhaul your 
Adam and Eve. Philosophy of Captain Gills.—Gen. ui. 6. 

Such a look of exultation there may be on angels’ faces when the 
one repentant sinner enters heaven, among ninety-nine just men. 
Harriet Carker’s benevolent planning.—Matt. xviii. 13. 

Read the ministry of Him who... had sweet compassion for, and 
interest in, its every scene and stage, its every suffering and sorrow. 
Harriet reading to Alice.—Mark viii. 2. 

We are all brethren, says Mrs. Perch, in a pause of her drink. Ex- 
cept the sisters, says Mr. Perch. How are the mighty fallen, remarks 
cook. Pride shall have a fall.— Gen. xiii. 8; 2Sam.i. 27; Prov. xvi. 18. 

Day unto day uttered this speech ; night after night showed him 
this knowledge. The regeneration of Mr. Dombey.—Ps. xix. 2. 

Whom God hath joined—let no man. A part of the toast of Mr. 
Toots at the marriage of Miss Blimmer.—Mark x. 9. 


OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 


Thank heaven that the temples of such spirits are not made with 
hands, and that they may be even more worthily hung with poor 
patchwork than with purple and fine linen. A reference to Little 
Nell.—2 Cor. v. 1; Luke xvi. 19. 

We will travel afoot through the fields and woods, and by the side 
of rivers, and trust ourselves to God in the places where he dwells. 
An indirect quotation._—Ps. xxiii. 

The light, creation’s mind, was everywhere, and all things owned 
its power. A fine passage.—Gen. i. 3. 

He beareth off a lamb, a precious lamb. From a sermon at Little 
Bethel.— John x. 12. 

It’s God’s will. Little Nell to the school master. A frequently 
occuring quotation.— Matt. xxvi. 42. 

The still small voice... is a singing comic songs within me, and all 
is happiness and joy. Samson Brass to Kit.—1 Kings xix. 12. 

Such a confusion of tongues. A scene which followed Kit’s pro- 
testation of his innocence.—Gen. xi. 7. 

She seemed a creature fresh from the hand of God, and waiting 
for the breath of life. Death of Little Nell.— Gen. ii. 7. 

Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust. The burial of Little 
Nell.—Gen. iii. 19. 

Such are the changes which a few years bring about, and so do things 
pass away like a tale that is told. The close of the Book.—Ps. xl. 9. 


Gow (To be continued) 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR — 


ANTIMONIAL 


S1r.—Referring to the Hon. Secretary’s query in the January 
Dickensian regarding the use by Mr. Bumble of the word “* Anti- 
monial ” as describing the pauper Bayton’s pride, I think the following 
is the correct explanation : an ; 3 

The dictionary gives “‘ Antimonial” as “ pertaining to antimony. 
Now many antimony preparations act violently as emetics. Conse- 
quently, when Mr. Bumble said the pauper Bayton was proud, and 
Sowerberry exclaimed ‘‘ Come, that’s too much,” the beadle replied, 
‘* Oh, it’s sickening,” and as an emphasis of the last word, he added 
‘* Antimonial.””» Whether a beadle would be likely to understand the 
use of antimony in medicine is doubtful, but evidently Dickens did, 
and I think this is a reasonable explanation of the use of the word in 
this connection. 


. 


Yours faithfully, 
Prestwich, Manchester. Frep R. DEAN. 


Srr.—I think the query on page 45 as to Bumble’s meaning when 
he describes pauper Bayton’s pride as antimonial that it may be 
explained as follows :—Bumble was the very man who delighted in 
making use of such words as he would hear from such persons as 
constituted the board of guardians, and muddled such words when 
used by himself, and I suggest that what he meant to convey was that 
Bayten was “ anti”’ anything in the nature of “‘ alimony.” 

Yours truly, 
22 Russell Gardens, N.W.11. GILBERT WEST. 


Srr.—Antimony wine is (or was) given as an emetic. So I think 
Mr. Bumble meant sickening, or enough to make one sick. 
Faithfully yours, 
Clapton Square, E.5. M. CatcHPOLE. 


Other readers are thanked for similar replies.—{Editor.] 


MANETTE STREET, SOHO 


Srr.—In reply to the Hon. Secretary’s query on page 45, Rose 
Street, Soho, was renamed Manette Street in 1895. Probably by the 
local authorities, or the L.C.C., whose policy it is to prevent the dup- 
lication of street names in any district under its control, and there is a 
Rose Street near Covent Garden. The name ‘“ Manette* was, of 
course, chosen to commemorate the association of the district with the 
doctor. It is extremely unlikely that No. 1 Greek Street, or the site 
of the chapel, have any connection with Dr. Manette’s residence. The 
house in Carlisle Street, known as Carlisle House—so called after the 
notorious Carlisle House which stood on the east side of Soho Square— 
is generally accepted as the original of Dr. Manette’s. This house 
seems to agree with the description in the book better than any other 
now existing in Soho. The weak spot in the identification is that we 
are told in the tale that “a quainter corner than the corner where the 
doctor lived was not to be found in London. There was no way through 
it.” Carlisle Street is not a cul-de-sac; there is a passage from it 
which leads into Little Chapel Street and Wardour Street. ’ 

This passage, together with Carlisle Street itself, was, at the period 
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of A Tale of Two Cities, called King’s Square Court. There is nothing 
about No. 1 Greek Street at all in accordance with the book, although 
the suggestion has been made before now. 

Yours very truly, 
Sidmouth. T. W. TYRRELL. 


Sir.—Manette Street, originally Rose Street, one of many so named 
in London. So the London County Council, by an order dated April 
2nd, 1895, renamed it to commemorate the Dickens associations of 
Soho Square. 

I do not think that The House of Charity, 1 Greek Street, can be 
regarded as the home of Dr. and Lucie Manette. 

True, Horwood’s plan of 1792, the period of A Tale of Two Cities, 
shows the house (formerly the residence of Lord Mayor Beckford) and 
an irregularly shaped garden at the back extending to Crown Street, 
renamed Charing Cross Road. Rose Street is also shown, with houses 
on both sides. But 1 Greek Street is actually at a corner of Soho Square, 
whereas Dickens states that ‘‘ the quiet lodgings of Doctor Manette 
were in a quiet street corner not far from Soho Square. “A quieter 
corner than the corner where the Doctor lived was not to be found 
in London. There was no way through it, and the front windows of 
the Doctor’s lodgings commanded a pleasant little vista of street that had 
a congenial air of retirement on tae cher It was a cool spot, staid but 
cheerful, a wonderful place for echoes.” (The italics are mine.) 

In the same plan are shown Carlisle Street, on the west side of the 
Square, also the house then, as now, Number 10; also a rectangular 
yard at the back, and the passage, for pedestrians only, leading from 
the end of Carlisle Street into Great Chapel Street. This passage is 
about twelve feet wide, and even to-day, by stamping one’s feet there 
on a quiet afternoon, echoes may be heard. 

Mr. Dexter is, I think, incorrect in assuming in his book that the 
present Carlisle House was that in which the notorious Mrs. Cornelys 
held her masquerades, balls, concerts and gaming parties. These were 
held in the town house of the Earl of Carlisle, known as the ‘‘ White 
House ” at the end of the eighteenth century, and now the registered 
offices of Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell. 

Yours faithfully, 
44 Hilldrop Road, N.7. Wittram J. ROFFEY. 


DICKENS’S USE OF THE BIBLE 


Srr.—Dean Stevens expresses the hope that any omissions which 
he may have made may be pointed out to him. I enclose therefore a 
few references which the Dean has perhaps overlooked in his survey 
of David Copperfield and Bleak House. 

Yours faithfully, 
Guildford. Cc. W. J. Parry. 
‘What they done, is laid up wheer neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt, and wheer thieves do not break through nor steal.” — 

Mr. Peggotty to David, on the kindness of the foreigners to Emily. 

—(Maitt. vi. 19.) a 

‘© T have remembered Who wept for a parting between the living 
and the dead. I have bethought me of all that gracious and com- 
passionate history.” —David on the eve of Dora’s death.—({John 


xi. 35.) 
H 
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“At those times, Charley would speak to me of what she had read 
to her father as well as she could, to comfort him; of that young 
man carried out to be buried, who was the only son of his mother, 
and she was a widow ; of the ruler’s daughter raised up by the gracious 
hand upon her bed of death.”—Esther when nursing *¢ Charley.” 
—( Luke vii. 11-15; viii., 49-56. 


THE PICKWICK DINNER 


Srr.—In an article in The Dickensian, November, 1913, p. 291, it is 
suggested that the only known contemporary references to the Pickwick 
Dinner held at the Prince of Wales Hotel in 1837 are Forster’s few 
words, Dickens’s letter to Macready (undated), and Ainsworth’s letter 
to Crossley ; and that the precise date of the dinner is doubtful. 

May I point out that, in his Autobiography, Jerdan says (Vol. IV., 
p. 364) :-— 

‘** When Pickwick was triumphantly finished, and a ‘ semi-business 
Pickwickian sort of dinner’ ensued, I was invited to be one of the 
party with the compliment from the author: ‘I depend upon you 
above everybody. Faithfully yours always, Charles Dickens.’ ” 


and that in the “ Diaries of Macready, 1833-1851,” edited by Toynbee, 
there is the following :— 


‘©1837, Nov. 18. Jerdan and I walked together to the Prince of 
Wales’s Tavern, where a party were assembled to dine with Dickens 
on the completion of his Pickwick volume. We were detained long 
for dinner, but the day was interesting—Ainsworth, Forster, Lever, 
Talfourd, etc., were there. Talfourd proposed Dickens’s health in a 


very good speech, and Dickens replied—under strong emotion— 
most admirably. 


This entry settles the question of the date of the dinner, and, in- 
cidentally, also the date of Dickens’s letter to Macready. It is, how- 
ever, possible that Lever’s name is a misprint for Lover’s, for at an 
exhibition in New York in May, 1923, there was exhibited a letter from 
Dickens to Samuel Lover asking him to come to the Pickwick dinner, 
“like a decent Irishman (if there be such a thing).” 
Yours faithfully, 
T. J. Braptey. 


THE DROOD CASE RE-OPENED 


Srr.—In spite of my attempt to confine the issue, Messrs. E. L. 
Sanders and C. G. Matthews try to drag me all over the country. If 
they will consider the little space that The Dickensian can spare for 
the subject they will see that I cannot answer their general questions 
at the moment. 

I may as well say, however, that as to the external evidence, I share 
the view of the law of the land that, since it is reported speech, it is 
not evidence at all, and I dismiss it without hesitation when I find it 
conflicting with Dickens own words. It is common knowledge how 
readily people of the highest personal integrity may make a slip in 
Hgmra: statements to the full meaning of which they have not the 
clue. 


Two explanations were offered of the passage on which I concen- 
trated attention. 
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Mr. Sanders suggests that “‘it may have been intended to convey 
some idea in connection with animal magnetism.”’ 

This, I submit, is in flat contradiction to the plain meaning of the 
words used: ‘‘ Hungry, exacting, watchful and yet devoted affection,” 
and the reductio ad absurdum is achieved by applying the explanation 
to the moment when—as I presume Mr. Sanders .supposes—Jasper 
Jooks upon Edwin’s dead body. Even in its infancy, hypnotism was 
not, I gather, considered applicable to corpses. 

Mr. Matthews says: ‘‘ The passage..... can be read very simply 
that the face Jasper showed to his nephew bore consistently a carefully 
rehearsed and studied expression, and we gather that Jasper was quite 
able to do it.’” No doubt, but what about the face he knew his nephew 
could not see, and which still bore the same expression, whether, as on 
the one occasion, the boy was asleep, or, as in the hypothetical scene, 
dead ? Simplicity of this kind, which admits only one part of the 
data and ignores—in spite of Dickens’s warning “‘ Now and ever 
afterwards ”—all that does not fit a preconceived opinion, will hardly 
take us far in any investigation. 

Mr. Sanders misses my point about the circumstantial evidence, 
though he gives a quotation from Mr. Boyd which emphasises it. It 
is not Cloisterham that is provided with the circumstantial evidence 
against Jasper; it is the reader. We are given a full-length portrait 
of the man with circumstantial assurance of his guilt; the discovery 
that we have been totally mistaken in his character will give us mildly 
exactly the kind of shock we should receive if we learnt of the innocence 
of a man we had helped condemn to death. This, I repeat, was an 
original idea. 

If the thing had been done before, on the same scale, I should be 
glad to hear of it. 

Mr. Matthews assures us that ‘‘ Dickens carefully avoids saying that 
Jasper had a good face, and it is straining the information that is given 
about his personality to affirm that Dickens invested him with such.” 
Dickens’s words are: “‘ His face and figure are good.” 

What is the simple distinction, Mr. Matthews ? 

May I at once protest that I do not claim originality for my view 
of Jasper? Miss Kelly discerned that he was intended to be a sym- 
pathetic character ; and 8.Y.E., in the ‘‘ Nottingham Guardian” of 
June 9th, 1912, suggested that he ‘‘ may, in fact, be innocent of any 
attempt on the life of Edwin Drood.” My purpose is to produce the 
evidence which supports these contentions, to supply fresh information 
as to the relations between the characters and to show how Dickens 
contrived to write one story and make it look like another. 

Yours faithfully, 
Fretix AYLMER. 


Srr.—I have become alive to the fact that, in my reply letter in your 
January issue of The Dickensian to Mr. Felix Aylmer’s earlier one, I 
have not been quite accurate, that is so far as the actual text of Hdwin 
Drood is concerned. Dickens does say of Jasper: “‘ his face and figure 
are good,” but, even so, I take it that Dickens meant no more than 
that so far as looks were concerned Japser would pass muster; in 
other words, Dickens coupled the face and figure of a good-looking man. 
But that seems to be different to dwelling on the face alone, as people 
surely do when thuy wish to communicate the idea of a kind, amiable, 
really good face. That Dickens speaks later of the ‘‘ Jasper face” as a 
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subject for study-—the term sounds almost condemnatory in itself—is 
certainly not indicative of intrinsic goodness: it might be termed 
uncomplimentary. 

I would like to ask, can anybody putting together the facts of the 
story suggest any rational process by which Edwin Drood can be 
presented again alive? Has anybody ever done so? This does not 
necessarily preclude the idea that Dickens may have planned that 
which, if it held together, would have indeed have been a masterpiece. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. G. MatrHEws. 


COOLING v. HIGHAM 


Sir.—It is no easy task to frame a suitable response to Sir Henry F. 
Dickens’s' contribution to the controversy regarding Pip’s village and 
church, because it comes with all the weighty authority of personal 
recollection from one of the novelist’s own family, and naturally I feel 
the greatest diffidence in setting forth a rejoinder. But, believing, as 
I do, that Sir Henry has not quite appreciated my standpoint, I venture 
to comment upon his criticism with every confidence that he will 
interpret what I have to say as part of a lengthy and, I hope, con- 
scientious investigation. 

Sir Henry says that I have drawn my inferences from the book 
itself. This is readily admitted, and it seems to me that such course 
is, to the ordinarily informed person, the natural and only reliable one. 
The established biography is obviously not a safe guide in the present 
connection, for Forster particularly named Cooling Castle as the scene 
in which the story was to be laid—which certainly it is not. Surely 
the book itself is the best source of enlightenment here, for if the 
Castle be neither made use of, nor even mentioned in the tale, what 
becomes of assertions tending to the contrary ? Similarly, if the 
investigator searches the pages of the novel for descriptions of Cooling 
and finds nothing beyond references to a particular group of graves, 
what is he to conclude ? Further, if he does find descriptions accur- 
ately fitting a nearby Churchyard and village in all details, including 
many particulars of extreme moment to the plot, is he not justified 
in drawing such inferences as I have done ? 

Had Sir Henry’s personal disclosures directly negatived my con- 
clusions I should perforce have maintained silence, though I confess I 
should have been greatly puzzled ; but I do not read his remarks as 
meaning so much. 

I have always agreed that the little gravestones in Cooling Church- 
yard were part of the picture. So was the forge at Chalk. So also 
were the prison-ship and the gibbet at Upnor, on the Medway ; but it 
does not therefore follow that the Church itself was at Chalk, or Upnor, 
because these places are not in accordance with the descriptions in the 
novel. Neither is Cooling. We know that Dickens took his friends. 
to see the gravestones there, and if he had utilized any similarly quaint 
or outstanding feature in Lower Higham, or any other Churchyard, I 
have no doubt he would have taken his friends there also. 

The gist of my assertion is that the written descriptions of the scene: 
are not in the least like Cooling, but are in exact agreement with. 
Lower Higham Church and its surroundings. So far, none of my 
critics has ventured to touch this plain statement. 


With regard to Mr. Smetham, he repeats Hughes’ error in naming: 
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the inn at Cooling the ‘‘ Three Horseshoes,’ and seems not to have 
understood that I suggested Gore Green—one mile from Lower Higham 
Church—as Pip’s Village, not the hamlet of Church Street. As to the 
forge, I am not greatly concerned whether there ever was, or was not, 
‘a forge at Cooling. It does not affect my case either way. © 

W. LAURENCE GADD. 


THE “FORGE” AT COOLING. | 


Srr.—Mr. Smetham asks, ‘‘ Where was Joe Gargery’s forge ? ”’—and 
proceeds to answer his own question—‘‘ Why, actually touching the 
north-east wall of Cooling Churchyard.’ That is an impossible 
position. The original of Joe’s forge was, beyond question, Mullender’s, 
at Chalk, of which Dickens drew an expert picture in the book, but 
transferred it to a mile or more from the Church, not to a spot touching 
the wall of the Churchyard. It will be noticed that I, in common 
with all other topographers, draw my inferences from the descriptions 
in the books, not knowing what alternative source of information is 
available. 

Neither of the old cottages at Cooling was ever a forge. I have made 
exhaustive enquiries among natives of the village, and none of them 
had ever heard of an ordinary blacksmith’s forge. One old farmer 
who was born, and had lived all his life in the village, said the only 
thing of the kind was a more or less portable arrangement which was 
owned by another farmer who lived at the Castle, and who allowed 
neighbours to use it for small jobs and repairs. This “forge” was ina 
small shed, or shanty, which stood not touching the churchyard wall, 
but nearly touching the wall of the school; there was no dwelling 
of any sort attached to it. The shed was taken down in 1888-9, and 
a detached cottage erected on the site. This cottage was called ‘‘ The 
Forge,” and is what is referred to in the ‘‘ old deeds,” the evidence of 
which Mr. Smetham appears to consider conclusive. Anything more 
unlike Dickens’s description of Joe’s house and forge it would be diffi- 
cult to find. 

May I also point out to Mr. Smetham that the sign of the inn at 
Cooling is ‘‘ The Horseshoe and Castle,” and not the ** Three Horse- 
shoes ” as he states. 

Yours faithfully, 
is 


Sidmouth. W. TYRRELL. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


NOTICE.—The latest date for receiving reports from Branches 
for the July number is the 12th June.—Editor. 


BALHAM.—On 19th December last the Branch gave a Dramatic 
Performance of ‘ Bella,” adapted by Miss Jolly from Our Mutual 
Friend. Miss Jolly, always the life and soul of the Branch’s dramatic 
work, showed much skill in adapting a difficult story to stage require- 
ments. Christmas-tide was marked by as near an approach to a real 
Dickens Christmas Party as these altered times will permit, when 
the real spirit of good humour and good fellowship prevailed. On 9th 
January Mr. E. H. Burden gave a Lecture-Recital on ‘‘ Dickens and 
the Yorkshire Schools.” Mr. Burden, in an account of English Schools 
one hundred years ago, showed that the Yorkshire Schools were only 
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amongst the worst of an appallingly bad lot. It was difficult to realize 
that such things could have been true, and Mr. Burden’s paper was a 
good, corrective to the pessimist who doubts the reality of our educa- 
tional advance. The meeting on 13th February was devoted to 
miscellaneous papers by members. Miss A. M. Holmes gave a paper 
on ‘Servants in Dickens” ; Miss Gregory described John Jasper’s, 
Bob Sawyer’s and Fezziwigg’s Parties; Miss Workman gave “ Vig- 
nettes ”? of Podsnap, Mrs. Wilfer, Eugene and Lizzie, Quilp, etc., and 
Mr. Wrench gave a thoughtful paper on ‘‘ Some Literary Aspects of 
Dickens’s Works.’? On 9th March the Branch was invited to St. 
Pancras Branch to debate a Dickens question, and is reported by the 
latter on another page. During the past quarter Mr. Frank S. Johnson 
has conducted two well-attended Rambles through the City. The 
grateful thanks of all who took part are due to Mr. Johnson for placing 
so ungrudgingly at the service of the Branch his knowledge of the 
maze of City bye-ways and his enthusiasm for their Dickensian associa- 
tions. 


BARRY.—AII the ‘‘ Tiny Tims” of Barry were invited to the third 
Annual Party on New Year’s Day. Thanks to the generosity of 
Mr. J. C. Meggitt, J.P., there was a feast of abundance for the guests, 
who were conveyed to and from the Y.M.C.A. in cars kindly lent by 
friends. At the January meeting a thoughtful paper on “‘ Peggotty’s 
Forgiveness of Little Emily ** was read by Miss G. M. Tuckett. A 
Dickens Recital by Prof. William Miles, F.R.S.L., on January 26th, 
was an event of great interest. The famous elocutionist held his 
audience spellbound. The Birthday Dinner was held on 9th February, 
Mr. J. W. T. Ley, President of the Newport Branch, proposed the toast 
to ‘“‘ The Immortal Memory.” An excellent musical programme was 
provided. 


BATH.—The Branch gave three successful Christmas Teas to the 
poor children on December 29th, 30th and 31st in the Walcot, Kings- 
mead and Tiverton districts. Two hundred little guests were enter- 
tained at each. The Mayoress, Madame Sarah Grand, attended the 
final Tea and spoke to many of the children individually. On January 
28th, Mr. Frank Richards delivered a masterly analysis of The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood. Mr. Richards identifies Datchery with Tartar. The 
Dickens Birthday Dinner was held on February 7th, at Fortt’s Restau- 
rant. The occasion was memorable for the presence of Madame Sarah 
Grand, who thus for the second time signified her interest in the 
Fellowship. Alderman Dr. Preston King, in proposing the Toast of 
the Evening, paid a thoughtful tribute to the memory of Dickens’s 
Mother. The President, Mr. Frank Richards, and Councillor E. J. 
White, also contributed characteristically interesting and humorous 
speeches. Miss Florence Tylee again displayed her brilliant capabilities 
in some rhymed Apologies purporting to have come from certain 
Dickens characters who had supposedly been invited to the Dinner. 
The Musical Programme, arranged by Miss Gertrude Masters, included 
songs from Miss Louisa Yelling and Mr. W. Passmore. Miss Kitty 
Witcombe recited Bret Harte’s poem, ‘‘ Dickens in Camp,”* with much 
charm and real feeling for the beauty of the language. During the 
course of the evening the President, Mr. T. Sturge Cotterell, appealed 
for subscriptions on behalf of the Doughty Street House Endowment 
Fund and a Collecting Card was passed round the tables. On the 
morning of the Birthday, the President attended by the Joint Hon, 
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Secretary, Miss Singers-Bigger, hung a wreath of palm branches and 
geraniums beneath the Memorial Tablet on the Dickens House in St. 
James’ Square. On February 24th, Mr. D. W. Forrest, Hon. Secretary 
of the Barry Branch, paid a visit to Bath in order to give the Branch 
his original and amusingly fanciful address entitled ‘“‘ Here and There 
with the Pickwickians.”’ He cleverly succeeded in evoking the true 
Pickwickian spirit of laughter, and this, besides a lively discussion 
i Heeloig appropriately witnessed to the happy appreciation of his 
earers. 


BEDFORD.—A Public Lantern Lecture on ‘‘ Dickens and Kent,” 
with the Headquarters’ slides, was well attended on January 19th, the 
lecture being read by the Rev. P. G. Langdon, M.A. The following 
week the New Year’s Party was held, and a very happy time was 
spent, a Dickens Crossword puzzle being an interesting feature. On 
February 2nd, members of the Branch most ably presented a sketch 
from Our Mutual Friend, and readings from this book were given by 
blind members reading from Braille. On the 16th members again 
studied the book for the year under the leadership of Mr. L. M. Hawkins, 
M.A. The Hon. Secretary gave a lecture on “The Shopkeepers of 
Dickens”? on March 2nd, illustrated by readings by Mr. F. E. Randle, 
and Mr. F. H. Boud, and a fortnight later The Rev. E. C. Potter, M.A., 
gave an interesting talk on ‘“ Dickens a Pre-Victorian.’” The winter 
session’s meetings have been well attended and much enthusiasm shown. 


BRIGHTON.—On December 12th a very instructive lecture was 
given by Miss Russell-Davies on Dombey and Son, illustrated most 
admirably by some of the members. January 9th, the Rev. R. H. U 
Blow, B.A., again delighted all his hearers with a most illuminative 
lecture on ‘Dickens re the Historical Novel.”? February 13th, the 
Birthday was celebrated with great enthusiasm. The President paid a 
warm tribute to Madame Withy, the Hon. Secretary. A most delightful 
programme of music recitations and sketches was given, and Madam 
Withy was presented with a horseshoe of beautiful red geraniums. 


BRISBANE.—The final meetings of the 1924 session were notable 
for exceptionally attractive programmes, and increased manifestations 
of interest and larger attendance of members. On October 8th the 
prizes for the annual essay competition were presented by His Ex- 
cellency, Sir Matthew Nathan, and afterwards impersonations of 
characters from Dickens and recitations were given by Misses Nield, 
Gayford, Graham and Mr. J. M. Noble. The 1924 essay competitions 
showed a remarkable preponderance of girl competitors, and no senior 
boy’s prize was awarded. The junior boy’s prize was won by David 
Francis, who lives at Cooktown, about twelve hundred miles north of 
Brisbane. Other competitors were from widely scattered areas of the 
State, thus showing that the influence of this comparatively small 
Branch is not limited to its home surroundings. On October 17th, 
Dr. F. W. Robinson gave an address on ‘“Dickens and Hogarth,” 
dealing with the similarities and differences in their characters and 
early environment, and Hogarth’s influence on Dickens. Professor 
J. J. Stable chose “‘ Dickens and Thackeray » for his address on 
November 2lst, and forcibly illustrated the wide difference in early 
environment, educational opportunities, temperament and lasting 
fame which the two great writers achieved. There was quite a Dickens 
Christmassy air about the final gathering for the year, when a very 
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large audience assembled to witness the character sketches, scenes 
and recitations from the Christmas Books, which had been arranged 
by Miss Nell Douglas Graham. 


EASTBOURNE.—The Christmas Party was a very merry function. 
Nearly all the guests were in fancy dress. President Alderman John 
Easter representing Father Christmas. The Birthday Celebration was a 
social event and much enjoyed. ‘‘ Lawyers of Dickens ”’ was a lecture 
given by Mr. R. A. Gordon, K.C., and was a delightful blend of wisdom 
and humour which was much enjoyed. The Study Circle, conducted 
by Miss Christine Mosley, has been popular and well attended. The 
book chosen for discussion, Our Mutual Friend, has been thoroughly 
explored and discussed. Mr. E. S. Gedge, kindly offered a prize for 
the best essay on ‘‘ My Favourite Character in Our Mutual Friend.” 
This was'won by Miss Jacobsen, a member of the Liverpool Branch, 
who is staying in Eastbourne, and has joined the Branch. Weekly 
Whist Drives and Socials have been held in aid of the Dickens Hall 
Fund, and the Tiny Tim Guild continues with unabated success. 


EDINBURGH.—The Branch has had a highly successful session. 
Lord Murray gave the opening address on ‘‘Some Detractors of 
Dickens’ in October. In November, the Rev. Canon A. E. Laurie 
D.D., M.C., read a paper entitled ‘“‘ Great Expectations—A Survey,” 
and Miss E. M. Steuart, D.Litt., addressed the members on the com- 
prehensive subject of ‘‘ Charles Dickens.» On December 4th, Mr. 
James Fisher contributed a paper on ‘‘ The Latwyers of Dickens.” 
The Christmas Dinner took place on December 18th, at Ferguson and 
Forrester’s Rooms. The president occupied the chair, and the guest 
of the evening was Mr. John A. Steuart, author of the recent life of 
“Robert Louis Stevenson,” who proposed the toast of “The Dickens 
Fellowship,” to which Mr. R. C. H. Morison responded. Other toasts 
were *“‘ The Ladies,’® proposed by Mr. H. W. Brierley, and responded 
to by Miss Mary Hewat, and ‘‘ Our Guest,’’ proposed by Mr. J. Dan 
Easson, 8.8.C. A delightful musical programme was rendered by 
members and friends. The attendance numbered about 120, and the 
proceedings were characterised by the greatest enthusiasm. On 
January 8th, Mr. David MacRitchie read a paper, ‘‘ Great Expectations 
and their Consequences ”’—the last, alas ! from his pen—in which his 
flow of humour and his fertile fancy were abundantly manifested. 
Miss Maybel Benvie submitted a short lecture, ‘‘ Pip—A Study,’ on 
January 20th. The Birthday Celebration Dramatic Performances took 
place on February 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th at the Lauriston Hall. The 
pieces chosen for representation were ‘‘ The Cricket on the Hearth,” 
“Tom Pinch” and “Captain Cuttle.’” Mr. Arthur Bourchier kindly 
gave the Branch permission to play his adaptation of the Christmas 
Story, and, in an admirable performance, the acting of Mrs, Arthur 
Queen as Dot, Mr. H. W. Brierley as John Peerybingle, Miss Wilson 
as Tilly Slowboy, Mr. Stuart Raymond as Caleb Plummer, Miss Elaine 
Hamilton as May Fielding, and Miss Mary Hewat as Mrs. Fielding 
proved thoroughly convincing. The charming appearance of a number 
of children, who played the immortals, was especially noticeable. 
“Tom Pinch” was remarkable for the excellent study of Pecksniff 
by Mr. Jay King, and the graceful and tender impersonation of Mary 
Graham by Miss Dorothy Duncan. On February 19th, Councillor 
J. Wilson McLaren lectured on ‘‘ Theatrical Characters of Dickens.” 
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Councillor McLaren gave an interesting account of the vicissitudes of 
the Edinburgh Theatre Royal, and referred to famous actors of Dickens- 
ian characters. A lecture recital by Mr. William Davidson and Mr. 
H. W. Brierley attracted a crowded audience on March 5th. Mr. 
Davidson gave several dramatic impersonations, masterly alike in 
make-up and acting. 


CHELTENHAM.—“ A Dickensian New Year’s Party” on the 2nd 
January was well attended by members in character costume, while 
everyone wore an emblem suggesting a character from one of the 
books. The winners of the costume prizes were “ Sally Brass” (Mrs. 
Edgell), ‘‘ Miss Witherfield > (Mrs. Wilfred Robinson) and ‘ Mrs. 
Gamp ” (Mr. A. G. Dye, Hon. Secretary), while Mrs. O. H. Smith and 
Mr. Gower received awards for the most complete lists of emblems. 
Refreshments formed an important part of the programme, which 
comprised a variety of miscellaneous items, songs, sketches, musical 
monologues and general choruses. On 30th January, we had a most 
excellent lecture on ‘‘ Humour and Dickens”? from the Rev. W. E. 
Beck, M.A., who presented the subject in a manner so charming and 
delightful that the memory of it will remain for many days. The 
celebration of 7th February took the form of a Supper Party, and 
again the house was packed. The Menu served gave every satisfaction, 
and was as excellent as the speeches which followed. ‘‘ The Immortal 
Memory” was proposed by the Rev. R. L. Hodson, M.A. Other 
speakers were the Rev. F. Senior, Mr. W. Banks and Mr. H. O. Barnett. 
The evening added one more to the number of successful birthday 
parties. On the 6th March a Recital by Mr. Charles Andrews, of 
Weston-super-Mare, was arranged. The first part of the programme 
was from A Tale of Two Cities, which lends itself so well to dramatic 
effect, and which received full justice at the hands of the reciter. The 
second part (after an interval for refreshments) depicted the “ Trial 
Scene” from Pickwick, and again the characters were excellently 
portrayed, and gave much enjoyment to the large audience. 


QLOUCESTER.—The conversazione on February 7th at the Guild- 
hall proved to be a very enjoyable affair. The company, who num- 
bered about 180, were received by the President (Sir James Bruton) 
and Lady Bruton, the last-named “ made up” as Mrs. Boffin, as a 
tribute to the book which is being taken this session. They were 
accompanied by the Mayor and Mayoress (Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Duart- 
Smith) and the Deputy-Mayor (Alderman J. O. Roberts) and Mrs. 
Roberts—all members of the Branch. The City High Sheriff (Coun- 
cillor W. H. Madge) sent an apology. Many of those present repre- 
sented Dickens characters, conspicuous amongst them being Mr. 
E. J. C. Palmer as Silas Wegg, with an appropriately-equipped stall. 
Three sketches were given by members under the direction of Mr. 
Harold Sydney—‘‘ The Gentleman next Door” (from Nicholas Nickle- 
by), ‘‘ Mrs. Quilp’s Tea-Party,” and ‘‘ Quilp Very Much Alive,” and 
these were repeated, with even greater success, before the Tewkesbury 
Branch on March 3rd. Sir James Bruton, in a happily-phrased speech, 
gave “‘ The Immortal Memory,” and afterwards presented Mr. Harold 
Sydney with a wristlet watch in token of the Branch’s appreciation of 
the success of his work in connection with the dramatic circle. Follow- 
ing the refreshments interval, there was an enjoyable dance to the 
strains of Mr. F. Dudman’s orchestra. 
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HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—On December 11th, 
Mr. F. S. Johnson gave his recital of A Christmas Carol at St.. John’s 
Church Parish Room, Hackney. Mr. Johnson was in excellent form 
throughout. Members’ Night was held on 16th January, when several 
interesting papers were read. A particularly interesting essay by 
Miss Durdle compared Our Mutual Friend with Spenser’s * Faerie 
Queene.” The point of comparison between these very different works 
was Spenser’s Mammon and Dickens’s condemnation of excessive love 
of money. Miss Catchpole read a paper on “The Umbrellas of 
Dickens,’”? and Mr. McNulty one on ‘The Great Unread.” Mr. 
Mahoney severely criticised Dickens’s Female characters and the 
clergymen. The latter he considered to be grossly and unfairly de- 
picted and to be almost caricatures. A vigorous discussion was aroused 
by this criticism. On February 6th, Miss Catchpole gave a delightful 
series of recitations from The Old Curiosity Shop and Great Expectations. 


HULL.—The second part of the winter session opened with the 
traditional New Year Revels, and the function was greatly enjoyed. 
Mr. T. L. Witty started the lectures with a highly controversial paper 
on ‘The Outline of Evolution,’ which gave rise to an animated 
discussion. Mr. and Mrs. Harold Ellis followed with a delightful 
evening devoted to Folk Songs. On February 6th, the Birthday was 
celebrated by a Dickensian Costume Dance, which was a huge success. 
‘‘The Novel as a Means of Transport’’ was the theme discussed by 
the Rev. A. H. Lewis, B.D., and was one of the most enjoyable of the 
lectures that the branch has ever listened to. Mr. F. R. Bell gave a 
real Dickensian evening when he spoke on ‘‘ Dickens and the News- 
paper,”? in which he showed a thorough grasp of his subject. The 
Fellowship feels a great debt of gratitude to Miss E. Hall, elocutionist, 
Miss Monaghan and Miss Florence Atkinson, vocalists, and Miss 
Gertrude Watson, L.R.A.M., accompanist, for the parts they played 
in adding to the enjoyment of the proceedings. 


LEYTON AND DISTRICT.—The January meeting took the form 
of a Social, and was attended by about fifty members and friends, who 
gathered in the Council Chambers, Town Hall, Leyton, kindly lent by 
the Chairman of the Council (President). A varied programme of 
music, etc., had been arranged by the Hon. Secretary, and was much 
enjoyed. During the refreshments interval the Chairman, on behalf 
of the members, presented to the President (Councillor A. J. Allanson, 
J.P.) a pipe in case, as a small recognition of the interest he has taken 
in the Branch since its formation, and for his kindness in allowing the 
monthly meeting to be held in the Council Chamber, a privilege which 
is much appreciated. At the February meeting the evening was 
devoted to readings by Miss Olive Welford and the Hon. Secretary. 
The Hon. Secretary’s contribution was ‘‘ The Vigilant Comic” (Sam 
Weller). The various items were much appreciated. A collection for 
the ** Dickens House”? Endowment Fund concluded the proceedings. 
The last meeting of the present session took place on March 25th, when 
Mr. E. W. Brown read a paper on ** Dickens and Music,” with illustra- 
tions rendered by Miss Ella Fairall and friends. It was an interesting 
change from the regular form of the monthly meetings, and evidently 
was much enjoyed by those present. The Secretary has, for the 
fourth year in succession, been granted the use of the Council Chamber 
for the meetings of the Branch, and the Chairman-elect of the Council 
has consented to accept the office of President. 
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LIVERPOOL.—The opening meeting of the second half of this 
season brought, firstly, a disappointment, in that the speaker was to 
have been Mr. William Archer, and we too experienced the sense of 
loss which the literary and dramatic world suffered by his unexpected 
death, and, secondly, a pleasure in that the evening ‘was occupied by 
Mr. Gordon Browne, nephew of the renowned Phiz, who gave us a 
lantern lecture entitled ‘‘ Scenes and Characters from Dickens.” The 
following meeting, addressed by Mr. Van Gelder, a valued Past-Presi- 
dent, enabled us to renew acquaintance with some of the lesser known 
Children whom Dickens has created. In common with other branches 
of the Fellowship, Liverpool observed February 7th with a Birthday 
Party, dances, games and music, together with a parade of Dickens 
Characters, forming the programme. A raffle of one of the special 
copies of ‘Character Sketches from Dickens ” realised 93/-. A 
Members’ Evening, the subject of which was Little Dorrit, produced 
very divergent views and therefore a good discussion. Miss Maud 
Grantham, the representative at the 1923 Conference of the Australian 
Branches, gave us ‘‘ Two Chirps from the Cricket on the Hearth,” 
and the evening will long be a memorable one. At Christmas the 
Branch helped to decorate the largest ward of a local hospital as a 
‘Dickens Ward,”? and members were present in costume. 


LONDON.—On January 20th, at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, Mr. Walter Dexter gave a delightful lecture on * The London 
of Dickens.’? A very happy division of the lecture into ~ The houses 
in which Dickens had lived,”’ and ‘*‘ The houses in which his characters 
had lived,” served to show how real those characters have become in 
our minds, as the latter were quite as full of interest, and, of course. 
much more numerous than the former. The chair was taken by Mr, 
C'. H. Green, whose appeal for comments from the audience at the 
conclusion resulted in an interesting discussion in which several 
members took part. ‘Age cannot wither, nor custom stale’’ the 
infinite power of Professor William Miles to charm a Dickensian 
audience, or any other audience for the matter of that. The Pickwick 
recital he gave on Dickens’s birthday, February 7th, at the Memorial 
Hall proved that his powers have not abated with the passage of years, 
but have rather mellowed and strengthened. As one of the audience 
remarks when leaving the Hall, ‘‘ He makes one feel as if they have 
never read the book at all.’’ Could any praise be more telling ? The 
chief features in Professor Miles’ selection were “ Winkle on Horse- 
back,” ‘The Skating Party” and “ Bardell v. Pickwick.’ The 
famous speech of Serjeant Buzfuz was inimitably rendered, and was 
punctuated by laughter from the delighted hearers. The Hall was 
filled to overflowing, and the annual collection for the Charitable Fund 
resulted in £22 9s. In the regrettable absence of the President, Mr. 
W. Pett Ridge, the position of chairman was ably filled by Mr. 8S. J. 


Rust. 

MANCHESTER.—The first half of the winter session closed with 
an enjoyable Whist Drive, held at the Clarion Café, Manchester, 
December 19th, and the second half commenced on January 9th, when 
Mr. Ryder Boys and some of his pupils entertained a crowded audience 
with dramatic recitals from various works of Dickens. The Milton 
Hall, tastefully decorated, presented a scene of animated gaiety on the 
occasion of the annual ‘ Dingley Dell” Party on January 16th. A 
truly Dickensian spirit prevailed among the large number of members 
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present. The party was one of the most successful ever held. Dickens’s 
Birthday was celebrated on February 12th, 13th and 14th by the 
production of the play, “‘ Hard Times,” adapted by one of the members, 
Mr. W. F. Nicholson. The particular object of the performances was 
to complete the endowment of a ‘ Charles Dickens” Cot at the Wood 
Street Mission Seaside Camp. Under distinguished patronage, the 
play attracted large audiences each evening, the net proceeds amounting 
to over £60. The book for special study this session, Our Mutual 
Friend, was, on March 6th, the subject of several short papers by 
members. In a brilliant extempore speech, Mr. J. Cuming Walters, 
M.A., sketched the purpose of Our Mutual Friend—the struggle 
between selfishness combined with sordidness on the one hand, and 
unselfishness and self-sacrifice on the other—showed how the various 
characters in the book belonged in some degree either to one class or 
the other, Dickens illustrating his theme in every way possible. A 
very realistic duologue, “‘ Mr. Boffin and Silas Wegg,” was given by 
Mr. E. Ward and his friend, Mr. Crundy, who kindly favoured us with 
a@visit. Mr. W. A. Brabner, Vice-President, has been bereaved through 
the death of his wife, and another great loss was sustained in February 
by the sudden death of the only lady Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Smith. 
The branch has given several Dickensian Evenings to other Societies 
during the session, and under the capable leadership of Mr. C. M. 
Farmer a very successful and delightful Christmas Party was organized 
for the crippled children at Well Lane Infirmary. 


NEW YORK.—The December meeting was held on December 
19th. Following the usual quiz and announcements, Dr. Duffield gave 
a delightful reading from A Christmas Carol, and the evening was 
enhanced by music. On January 16th, an exhibition of books and 
first editions was explained by Mr. Cavanaugh, and was followed by a 
fine dissertation by Dr. Duffield on Dickens’s conception of a gentleman. 
Music, as usual, was dispersed throughout the evening. February 
7th was the great night of the Annual Birthday Dinner, and proved 
to be one of the most enjoyable ever given. Dr. Duffield presided and 
introduced the various speakers, who included Mr. Carl Van Doren, 
Mr. E. Lester Pearson, Sir Harry Armstrong, Mr. Edwin Markham, 
Mrs. Wiliam L. Voight, Mrs. Alberta G. Child, Judge Charles L. Guy 
and Mr. John de Witt Warner. The speeches were all broadcast, a 
red-letter night in the history of the New York Branch. On February 
20th the chief item was Dr. Duffield’s short talk on Dickens’s portrayal 
of womanhood, following Mr. Cavanaugh’s description of the exhibit of 
various editions of David Copperfield. 


OLD TOWN—ORONO (U.S.A.).—The Birthday was observed 
according to the regular custom at the Penovscot Valley Country Club. 
For the benefit of English readers let it be stated that the name of this 
Branch comes from two towns, Old Town, where the meeting was held 
to organize it, and Orono is the home of the President, James S. Stevens, 
Litt.D. The Old Town-Orono Branch is the only Fellowship in the 
State of Maine, although its membership comes from all over Maine, 
and some effort is being made by members of this to form Branches in 
other cities. The programme for this Birthday included the Birthday 
poem written by the President of the New York Branch ; also what is 
known as the American Tribute to Dickens, written by Brett Harte, 
“* Dickens in Camp.” Short addresses were also delivered by President 
Stevens and several other members. The banquet was enjoyed by all. 
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ROCHESTER.—A Dickens Party was held on January 21st, with 
Mr. and Mrs. Prall as host and hostess. One hundred and fifty guests 
were present, some in fancy costume, and a happy time was spent. 
During the evening Mr. Topping told of his adventures as Santa Claus 
to nearly five hundred poor children at Christmas time. On February 
19th a lantern lecture was given by the Vicar of St. Margaret’s (the - 
Rev. S. W. Wheatley) on ‘‘ Rochester Castle.” It was a very fine 
lecture, beautifully illustrated. On March 19th, Mr. E. H. Burden 
gave his lecture-recital, ““ Sydney Carton,” which proved an intellectual 
treat. 


ST. PANCRAS.—The Christmas Party was held in January, and was 
the jolliest St. Pancras has had so far. Mrs. Harold Trill, the Vice- 
President, took the chair at the December Members’ Evening, when 
papers on ‘“‘ The Haunted Man ” were read, and sketches from Nicholas 
Nickleby, The Chimes and The Old Curiosity Shop were given by the 
dramatic section. On January 12th, Colonel Gadd gave his lecture 
on Great Expectations, which was followed with keen interest, the 
audience being in complete agreement with the theories put forward in 
his lecture. On February 9th it was hoped to hear Major Rigg’s 
lecture on Charles Dickens, but in his absence through illness Mr. 
Rust filled the gap admirably, and General White, in the chair, helped 
to make a very successful evening. On March 9th we debated with 
the Balham Branch that “ Dickens’s works written before David 
Copperfield are superior to those written after.’ We lost. Although 
the subject was rather a difficult one to debate, a number of interesting 
speeches were made, and Mr. J. H. MeNulty, as chairman and judge, 
was splendid. St. Pancras, at least, enjoyed the evening immensely, 
and hopes it was but the forerunner of many visits from Balham. 
Rambles have been taken to Somerset House and Custom House, 
and to the London Museum, while in December, under the guidance 
of Mr. T. W. Hill, a visit was paid to one of Dickens’s London homes, 
1 Devonshire Terrace, and to Old Marylebone Church. The dramatic 
section has given two very successful performances at Herne Hill and 
Bexley Heath. 


SHEFFIELD.—On December 12th the Branch had a “ Dickens 
Newspaper Evening,” which created great interest and enjoyment. 
Besides contributions from members, the editor, Mr. Harry Monks, 
received valued articles from Messrs. Edwin Pugh, C. K. Shorter, G. 
Ammon, M.P., and Miss Nora Curry. On January 12th, Debate. 
Subject—“ The Relative Values of the stories of Bella Wilfer and 
Lizzie Hexam—their plot, characters,” etc. Bella Wilfer put by Mrs. 
Ada Moore; Lizzie Hexam put by Mr. Tom Barker. The result was 
an overwhelming vote in favour of Lizzie Hexam, though Mrs. Moore 
fought the cause of Bella Wilfer very ably. On January 22nd the 
Annual Christmas Party was held with its old-time fun and frolic. 
The next day the Annual Treat for Crippled Children was given, when 
about two hundred bairns were made gloriously happy for six or seven 
hours. These two parties were organised by the Social Committee, 
who were also responsible for the successful Whist Drives on February 
13th and March 12th. On February 6th a lecture was given by the- 
President, Mr. J. D. Jones, on ‘‘ The Influence of Charles Dickens on 
other writers.” Dr. Jones’ effort was remarkably good, and much 
interest was added by the reading of several extracts from other 
writers—notably George Borrow—to illustrate his remarks. Om 
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February 7th, the Annual Birthday Dinner, with Mrs. Ada Moore in 
the chair and the President giving the toast of ‘‘ The Immortal Mem- 
ory.” Other speakers were Mr. G. E. Stembridge, Dr. Henry Coward, 
Mr. H. Monks and Mr. A. Lestie Armstrong. Musical items were ren- 
dered by Miss Clayton and Mr. Peachey, with Mr. J. Percy Hall at the 
piano. The Secretary and Treasurer were responsible for a sketch 
from The Chimes, and Miss M. E. Jackson for recitals. On March 
6th, following up Dr. Jones’ lecture in February, the Branch considered 
‘No Thoroughfare,” the book in which Wilkie Collins collaborated 
with Charles Dickens. On March Ist and 11th the Dramatic Section 
gave Dickens Evenings in different suburban halls. 


SOUTHEND.—The outstanding event of the quarter was the Annual 
Dinner and Dance, which was held on the 20th February at the Palace 
Hotel, Southend-on-Sea. Some 160 members, with their friends, 
attended the function, and the “‘ Immortal Memory ’”* was proposed 
by the Mayor of Southend, Councillor R. Tweedy Smith. In the course 
of an interesting speech, he recalled having seen the Master shortly 
before his death. He then dealt with Dickens’s influence as a reformer. 
The pleasure of the evening was enhanced by the presence of Mr. H. 
Mayhew (Hon. Treasurer to the Branch) who is now convalescent after 
a serious operation to one of his eyes. On rising to propose * The 
Visitors ’’ he was greeted with a burst of acclamation, the wholehearted- 
ness of which evidenced the high esteem in which he is held. Mr. 
H. E. Sames (a Vice-President) proposed the President, Mr. Albert 
Popham, who, in responding, urged the members of the Branch to 
attend the Annual Conference of the Fellowship in London this year. 
He also told his hearers that the local Branch had been instrumental 
in obtaining, mainly as the result of the work of the Dramatic Section, 
over a thousand pounds for charities during the past few years. Mrs. 
Popham also addressed a few words to those present. 


TEWKESBURY.—During the winter several meetings have been 
held, when papers were read by Mr. Kendall Pearson (Hon. Secretary 
of Gloucester Branch) on The Old Curiosity Shop, Mr. G. A. Adams 
on “Dickens and Education,’ and by the Vicar of Tewkesbury on 
**No Thoroughfare.”” Members’ Nights have also been held when 
several new readers came to light. Up to the present this has been a 
most delightful session, and with an increasing membership the Branch 
is gathering strength. The March meeting took the form of a Con- 
versazione, when members of the Gloucester Branch came over and 
gave three sketches, which were excellently performed and greatly 
enjoyed. Following refreshments the President and the Hon. Secretary 
of the Gloucester Branch spoke ; and the remainder of the evening 
was devoted to dancing. A large number of members wore Dickensian 
<lress, and a most enjoyable evening was spent. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—The Branch commemorated, in most happy 
fashion, the Birthday of Charles Dickens on February 7th. A gathering 
of members and friends took place at the ‘‘ Cosy Corner” Tea Rooms, 
one hundred and twenty-three people sitting down to dinner at 6-45. 
The President, Mr. J. F. Bursill (‘‘Felix Penne”), was in the chair. 
Judge Howay, of New Westminster, and Mr. George Duncan, barrister, 
were guests of honour. The President proposed the toast of ‘The 
King”; Judge Howay, in a fine speech, proposed ‘‘ The immortal 
memory of Charles Dickens,” and Mr. Duncan followed the same 
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Dickensian path in treating of ‘‘ The Dickens Fellowships throughout 
the world.” A delightful after-dinner programme was enjoyed. Miss 
Eileen Robertson rendered a piano solo. Mr. George Chugg gave 
‘““Micawber’’ to the life. Mrs. Mary Arnold sang. Mr. Gilbert 
Emery, @ visitor from Australia, gave a Shakespearian item. Many 
Dickensian costumes brightened the harmonious picture of the evening, 


WINNIPEG.—The annual reading, by Mr. Wade, of A Christmas 
Carol furnished the programme for the December meeting. There 
were a large number of children present at the invitation of the council. 
The President’s eloquent appeal for the Tiny Tim Fund brought 
excellent results. On Christmas Eve, a hall clock, table and set of 
chairs were delivered at the Children’s Aid Society’s Shelter, River 
Avenue, the gift of the Branch. Unusual interest was attached to 
Great Expectations, the subject for the January meeting, it being the 
book chosen for study this season, and incidentally one of the books 
on the syllabus of the University of Manitoba for 1924. An open 
invitation to students was responded to so heartily that several mem- 
bers were obliged to stand during the address, the hall was so crowded. 
Professor J. T. Cross was the speaker. His review of the book showed 
that he had made the most careful study of it, and students and 
Dickensians alike were highly pleased with his treatment of the plot, 
the style and the characters. The Birthday Celebration Dinner took 

- place at the Royal Alexandra Hotel on February 12th. The programme 
consisted of a number of Five-minute Toasts and Responses. and 
musical numbers. The Inter-Branch Conference of U.S. and Canadian 
Branches will be held in that city on June the 8th and 9th. 


WOODVILLE AND DISTRICT.—The present session opened at 
the close of September with a Social, organised by Mrs. Dove and her 
many willing helpers. Before Christmas only two meetings could be 
arranged. At the first one Mr. Dove very ably gave a resume of the 
book we are studying, Pickwick Papers. This was immensely enjoyed. 
Some weeks later this was followed by a paper on ‘* Humorous Charac- 
ters in Pickwick Papers” by the President, and early in the new year 
a paper was given by the Misses Chandler on ‘“‘ The Wellers.” This 
was greatly enjoyed. The last paper given was by Mr. Williams, a 
most talented Dickensian, entitled “*Dickens and Schools.’? The 
annual Christmas treat to the Tiny Tims was given on January 6th at 
the Town Hall, Swadlincote, and proved a most enjoyable evening 
both to the children and the helpers. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS. 
When Mr. Pickwick Went Fishing, by Samuel W. Lambert, with 11 
illustrations by Robert Seymour. The Brick Row Shop, New York, 


.50. 
+ The Guild of Good Will. An address by the Rev. Dr, Howard 
Duffield, Philadelphia: Charles Sessler. 

Dickens in Cartoon and Caricature. Compiled by William Glyde 
Wilkins. Edited with introduction by B. W. Matz. Privately printed 
for the members of the Bibliophile Society, Boston, U.S, Aces 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 
On February 7th nearly every important newspaper throughout the 
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country published the appeal for funds towards the Dickens House En- 
dowment. It would be impracticable to give a full list here—EpDIrTor. 

‘‘ Sherlock Holmes Solves the Mystery of Edwin Drood,” by Harry 
B. Smith. Munsey’s Magazine, December. 

‘“What the Dickens?” by Jackdaw. John o’London’s Weekly, 
24th January. 

‘“How Charles Dickens wrote his Books,” by Harry B, Smith. 
Illustrated. Strand Magazine, February. 

‘““With the Boz Club,” by A. P. Graves. Manchester Guardian, 
9th February. 

‘“Charles Dickens: a Veteran’s Recollections,’ by Francesco 
Berger. Daily Telegraph, 9th February. 

‘“A Dickens Shrine for London,” by Cecil Palmer. T.P.’s Weekly, 
7th February. 

‘*The Dickens Appeal: The Novelist encounters Mr. Pickwick at 
No. 48 Doughty Street.’” Full-page picture by Charles Buchell. The 
Sphere, February 21st. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 


BaLHAM— 
April 3—Members’ Evening. 
May 8—Social and General Meeting. 
At Balham Educational Settlement. 
BaTu— 
April 28—Annual Meeting, etc., in Pump Room. 
CHELTENHAM— 
April 3—Annual Meeting. 
EpInBuRGH— 
April 2—-Annual Meeting in Goold Hall. 
HacKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON— 
April 24—Annual Meeting and Paper by Mr. J. H. McNulty. At 
West Hackney Lecture Hall. 
May 2—Ramble: Embankment and Adelphi. 
June 13—Ramble: Fulham Palace. 
Lonpon— 
April 22—Annual Meeting and Dramatic Sketches by Members. 
May 20—Evening Ramble. 
June 15—Annual Conference in London. 
MontTrREAL— 
April 28—* Dickens and the River Thames,” by Rev. C. G. Smith. 
June 8 and 9—Inter-Branch Conference of U.S. and Canadian 
Branches. 
Sr. Pancras— 
April 18—Ramble to Chelsea. Meet Sloane Square Station at 2-30. 
», 27—Members’ Evening. Dramatic sketches and papers on 
Our Mutual Friend at Old St. Pancras Church 
House at 8 p.m. 
Dramatic Performance in aid of Dickens House Fund. 
May 10—Ramble to Pinner. Meet Pinner Station at 3 p.m. 
June 20—Annual charabanc outing to Penshurst. 
Toronto— 
April 9—Address on Little Dorrit, by Mr. J. Edmunds Jones. Scenes 
and Music by Members. 
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In collaboration with Messrs. CHAPMAN 

anv Hatt, Lrp. (the only publishers | 
Charles Dickens ever had), we are 

offering to Dickensians, on the gradual | 
payment system, the famous Universal 

Edition of Charles Dickens’s Complete | 
Works in 22 volumes. 


This magnificent set of books, which 
contains all the original illustrations, 
will, on receipt of a P.O. for 7/6, 
together with the order form below 
duly signed, be despatched immediately 
to your address, carriage paid. 


Please write for our booklet, which gives 
full particulars of various other sets on 
offer, or better still, call and inspect the 
volumes at our offices. 


To The Universal Book Co., Lid., 
11 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C.2 


Please supply me with one complete set of Dickens's 
Works in the Universal Edition, consisting of 22 
volumes. I remit 7/6 herewith and hereby agree 
to make a further nineteen monthly instalments of 


ORDER FORM AND AGREEMENT. | 
7/6 each. | 
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WHEN FOUND— 


O* the 9th June, the fifty-fifth anniversary of the death of Dickens, 
the Dickens Fellowship, following its usual custom, placed 
wreaths upon the grave of the novelist. The ceremony, falling within 
the week of the Fellowship’s Conference in London, was witnessed by 
a large company of admirers from all over the world. Besides the 
wreath from Headquarters, there were others from Montreal, Vancouver, 
Bethlehem (U.S.A.), which, with many simple bunches of flowers 
from individuals, soon covered the stone slab. 
* * * * * 

Later in the same day the Dickens House in Doughty Street was 
formally opened to the public by Lord Birkenhead, whose speech is 
printed on another page. His words were few, but what he said was 
of great importance, and wanted saying by someone of eminence, 
and no better opportunity for publicly laying down that dictum could 
have presented itself. There can be no doubt what Dickens had in 
his mind at the time he wrote those famous words in his will was some- 
thing in the nature of a. marble statue; and even then he was not 
addressing posterity, but his own circle of friends. However, one 
cannot insist on the meaning of a phrase unless one is consistent: about 
it. It cannot be made to mean one thing for one occasion, and some- 
thing different for another. There exists to-day the house the novelist 
was born in at Portsmouth, and known as the Dickens Museum : 
for many years there existed the Boz Club, comprising at one time 
only friends of the novelist; and the Dickens F ellowship, established . 
twenty-two years ago, still survives and flourishes all over the world. 
Each of these are, or were, memorials or testimonials to Dickens or 
they could have had no reason to exist at all; and each of them has 
had the whole-hearted support of his family and friends. Why, 
therefore, any question should arise so late in the day over the best 
memorial of all, which is admittedly established for the encouragement 
of the study of his books and of the man himself, is difficult to compre- 


hend. 


* * * * * 


The scheme that was originally put forward has been rigidly adhered 
to, and has been executed to a surprising degree of success, thanks 
to the help of loans of valuable items. The first and foremost thoughts 
were the library and picture gallery. Of these it can be said that the 
former is well equipped, whilst there is scarcely a room or passage 
whose walls are not covered with pictures. There is a case with a 
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complete set of Dickens in the original parts, and another full of personal 
relics of the novelist, mostly lent by Mr. Walter T. Spencer. Lord 
Leverhulme has lent framed pictures by Leech and Phiz, and the 
Wassail Bowl given to Dickens by the Philosophical Institute of Edin- 
burgh. Mr. Bransby Williams has lent the model of the Maypole 
Inn which once belonged to John L. Toole. But the house is full of 
interesting things, and the congratulations received on all hands 
after the opening ceremony, more than compensated those who had 
devoted so much labour and thought to its equipment. There is no 
doubt that the Dickens House will be one of the show places of London. 
There is no doubt it will be of permanent and educational value too. 
That was the aim of the Council of the Dickens Fellowship when it 
bought the freehold, and now that it has become a national trust, we 
have no reason to expect that view to be altered by the Trustees. 
* * * * * 

Now that it is opened to the public, it must not be understood that 
no further subscriptions are required for its upkeep. The Dickens 
Fellowship has, through its many branches and friends, supplied 
sufficient for the purchase of the freehold, and to decorate and furnish 
it as it is to-day, but a still larger sum is needed for its endowment, 
and it is hoped that every effort will be made, not only by individual 
members of the Branches of the Fellowship, but by every visitor to 
the house, to assist in raising the necessary amount for its future 
maintenance. 

* * * * * 

The nine trustees have now been appointed as follows :—Mr. B. W. 
Matz, for life; The President; The Hon. Secretary; The Hon. 
Treasurer of the Dickens Fellowship during their term of office. These 
are appointed in compliance with the conditions of the deed. Mr. J. 
Hicks, Chairman of the Guildhall Library, nominated and elected by 
the Corporation of the City of London; Mr. A. 8. Taylor, J.P., F.S.A., 
nominated and elected by the London County Council ; Major-General 
H. 8. Neville White, C.B., M.V.O., Mr. S. J. Rust and Mr. J. Lea 
Axon (Manchester), nominated and elected by the Council of the 
Dickens Fellowship. 


* * * * * 


Within two hours of the opening ceremony, the following note was 
. handed to us by a special messenger. The writer of it is a novelist 
himself, and his best known book has the appropriate title of “ The 
House of Beautiful Hope.” 


Embankment Gardens. 

Dear Mr. Matz.—I don’t know what Dickens would have thought 
of it all, except that he would have been pleased; but I do know 
what I think myself. There were three little children—ragged 
urchins enough—standing on the doorstep after it all was ended, 
gazing solemnly and enquiringly within, and it seemed to me they 
illustrated exactly what you have done—opened a door where 
future generations will seek to enter. You have my thought now 
and my congratulation too. 


Rosert Stuart CuHRIstIiK. 


~~ 
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Our readers will be delighted to see, from reports in other parts 
of this issue, that Mr. W. Pett Ridge has recovered from the illness 
which compelled him early in his year of office to resign from the 
Presidency of the Fellowship. Members will further be delighted to 
hear that he has conceded to the Council’s wish, and has allowed 
himself to be elected to the post he relinquished and will serve 
the Fellowship as President for 1925-6. 


* * * * * 


The honour bestowed upon our friend, Mrs. Alice Newcomer, of 
New York, in making her a Vice-President of the Dickens Fellowship 
is thoroughly well deserved, and one that will give great pleasure to 
Dickensians this side of the Atlantic, where she is probably as well 
known as in her native country. For many years Mrs. Newcomer 
has been doing excellent work on behalf of the Fellowship in America, 
where she was instrumental in establishing more than one branch, 
whilst in this country, to which she is a frequent visitor, remaining 
here for many months at a time, she has endeared herself to everybody 
with whom she has become associated. Her love for the Dickens 
Fellowship is only equalled by her love for Dickens and his books, 
which really knows no bounds. 

* * * * * 


Father Ronald Knox, writing in the “‘ Evening Standard ” recently 
on “ The World as a Gigantic Tussaud’s,” tells the following anecdote 
about the enthusiasm of an ardent admirer of Dickens :— 


A friend of mine has an aunt (this is fact, in spite of my record), 
who has no great admirations in literature except for the works of 
Charles Dickens. ‘To manifest which, it has been her habit to make 
pilgrimage once a year to Madame Tussaud’s, stand there in front 
of his effigy, and say aloud, “Thank you, Mr. Dickens.” (Cranmer, 
I take it, would have called this idolatry). The genius who could 
so animate his literary puppets as to make his world want to live 
is fitly thus honoured even in wax. 

* ® Z * * 


A suggestion was made by Mr. W. J. Roffey in the “ Morning Post ” 
recently that one of the streets to be made following the demolition 
of Devonshire House should be called Dickens Street. Few suggestions 
could be happier than that London should have a “Dickens Street ” 
worthy of the name. And Mr. Roffey is right in pointing out that 
the one that does exist is made up of a dead wall on one side and 17 
houses on the other, and is not in a Dickensian neighbourhood, any 
more than is the fine ‘‘ Dickens Avenue” at Lausanne. Could a 
better place be found than one of the streets now being cut through the 
Devonshire House estate? It was here that the Duke of the day in- 
vited Dickens and Lytton to give their performance of ‘‘ Not so Bad 
As We Seem,” which was attended by the Queen and Court. Close 
by lived the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Dickens’s patron, and the new 
streets are to run close up to her old home. This chance ought not to 


be missed. 
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The Royal Academy Banquet is noted for the high level of its 
speech-making, and many a famous orator has been heard thereat 
since the Academicians celebrated the success of their first exhibition 
by a select little dinner, but none has produced so profound an effect 
as Charles Dickens. In the last year of his life the novelist responded 
for Literature, and made the theme of his speech the recent death of 
Maclise. One who was present has recorded, “ deathlike stillness 
came over the great room, and mine were not the only eyes that were 
filled with tears.” So moved was the audience that at the close of 
Dickens’s speech they rose from the table, and no other speech was 
delivered that night. 

* * * * 

A tablet was unveiled in Bath on April 28th to mark the site of the 
historic White Hart Inn which Dickens introduced into Pickwick 
Papers. It was at the White Hart Inn that the poets Thomas Moore, 
George Crabbe, and W. L. Bowles often met ; and there also Sir Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton and Benjamin Disraeli, in their early days, appeared 
at dinner in magnificent attire, including black velvet tights and 
silk stockings. 

* * * * * 

In April last Messrs. Hodgson sold books and relics of Charles 
Dickens, formerly the property of Mrs. Hulkes (a friend of the novelist), 
of the Little Hermitage, Gad’s Hill, near Rochester. The most 
important lot consisted of a mahogany library writing table and a 
library armchair from Gad’s Hill Place, with an autograph letter from 
Miss Georgina Hogarth to Mrs. Hulkes, stating that both were purchased 
at the sale at Gad’s Hill in 1878. This lot was bought by Mr. Spencer 
for £110. 

ge: ls 

In the course of an interesting address to the Winnipeg Fellowship 
in March, Rev. Father Morton, the rector of St. Mary’s R.C. Cathedral, 
stated that his father was a reader for Chapman and Hall at the time 
Pickwick Papers was being published ; that the sale of the first four 
numbers was so small that the publishers thought seriously of dis- 
continuing publication; that Dickens came late one night to see Mr. 
Morton, and by his personal rendition of some of the MSS. so im- 
pressed the reader that he put in a most eulogistic report on the book 
to his principals; that the latter decided to continue; and that, 
with the publication of the fifth number and the advent of Sam 
Weller, there was no further need of readers or their reports. Father 
Morton stated that, so far as he was aware, this was an entirely new 
piece of information. : 

ee 

The 9th June was observed at Gad’s Hill Place, which is now used 
as a Girls’ School, by a simple but impressive service. The scholars 
assembled in the Hall, instead of the large schoolroom at the opening 
of school, bringing with them many beautiful flowers to place in 
Dickens’s study. Here were read those verses in praise of famous men 
from the 44th Chapter of Ecclesiasticus: ‘‘ Let us now praise famous 
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men, and our fathers that begat us. The Lord hath wrought great 
glory by them through His great power from the beginning..... . 
Such as found out musical tunes and recital verses in writing. Rich 
men furnished with ability, living peaceably in their habitations. All 
these were honoured in their generations and were the glory of their 
Mes. « xi. Their bodies are buried in peace but their name liveth 
for evermore.” The youngest scholar then hung a laurel wreath 
below the framed picture of Dickens by the study door, and all joined 
in prayers of commemoration. Later the elder girls made the dark 
shelves of the book-cases bright with numerous bowls and vases of 
flowers, and read together there how David Copperfield left home to 
make his first journey to school at Blackheath, and how was celebrated 
the anniversary ‘“‘ of that happy day on which the Church of England 
as by law established, had bestowed Mrs. Kenwigs on Mr. Kenwigs.” 


* * * * * 


Messrs. A. and C. Black are re-issuing their pilgrimage series in a 
more handy form, on thin paper, and suitable for comfortably carrying 
in the pocket. Among the early volumes is F. G. Kitton’s “ The 
Dickens Country,” originally published in 1905. It speaks volumes 
for Kitton’s accuracy in facts and details to find that it has, after all, 
these years, been necessary to make but three alterations. 

* * * * ** 


The handsome artistic souvenir with which every guest was pre- 
sented at the Conference Dinner comprised, besides the menu, a list 
of speakers and guests, a series of pictures and portraits associated 
with Dickens and his house in Doughty Street. It included a picture 
of the house itself, the steel-plate outline of Maclise’s portrait of 
Dickens which appeared in Nicholas Nickleby, the same artist’s outline 
of Dickens, his wife and her sister, and a facsimile of Phiz’s cover 
design to Sketches of Young Gentlemen. 

* * * * * 

A series of very fine photographs of the Dickens House Opening 
Ceremony, and of the various rooms and exhibits, were taken by the 
various Press Photographers, and may be seen and purchased at 48 
Doughty Street. 

* * * * * 

We regret to record the death of Miss Tagart, which took place 
on the 22nd May last. References to Miss Tagart’s family connection 
with the Dickens family were made in our last issue, and further 
reference is made in the present one under “ Letters to the Editor.” 

* * ** ** * 


Mr. A. W. Edwards, who was elected at the Conference to succeed 
Mr. C. H. Green as Hon. Secretary to the Dickens Fellowship, is already 
well known to members. He has been associated with the society 
for many years, and for a long time has served on its Council. Having 
been on many committees also, he is well equipped by experience for 
his task, which we are sure he will perform with great ability. 

10 THe Epitor. 
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THE DICKENS HOUSE, LONDON 
OPENING BY RT. HON. THE EARL OF BIRKENHEAD, P.C. 


HE Dickens House, 48 Doughty Street, London, was formally 
opened to the public on the 9th June, the fifty-fifth anniversary 
of Dickens’s death. The ceremony was performed by Lord Birkenhead, 
who was supported by Mr. W. Pett Ridge, Sir Frederic Macmillan, 
Sir Edmund Gosse, Sir Arthur Pinero, Sir George Frampton, Sir 
Alfred Temple, Mr. Ridgwell Cullum, Mr. Francesco Berger, Mr. 
Bransby Williams, Mr. Saxe Wyndham, Mr. J. Cuming Walters, 
Mr. Walter T. Spencer, members of the Council of the Dickens 
Fellowship, and other Dickens enthusiasts from Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Philadelphia, New York, Vancouver, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Bethlehem (U.S.A.), New Zealand, Australia, and Denmark; whilst 
many English Branches’ of the Fellowship were represented by dele- 
gates up for the Conference. 

The house was crowded long before Lord Birkenhead arrived, and 
the overflow formed a considerable crowd on the pavement and 
roadway. It was decided, therefore, that His Lordship should address 
the company from the open window. Mr. Pett Ridge, the President 
of the Fellowship, formally introduced Lord Birkenhead, who said :— 


I come here to-day with very great satisfaction for the purpose 
of declaring this Memorial open. » It will:be within your knowledge 
that the great man whom to-day we celebrate left a condition in 
his will that no monument or memorial of him should be preserved. 
I.am sorry that some of those who have the strongest right to hold 
an opinion upon this point have taken the view that this Memorial . 
is not in entire agreement with the great man’s wishes. The 
Committee of this Institution, exercising, as they were bound to do, 
their own opinion after respectfully considering the opinion of 
others, reached the conclusion that this was not and could not have 
been the kind of memorial that Charles Dickens had in his mind. 
(Hear, hear.) i em ak 

I suspect that the memorial of which he was writing was the 
kind of statue or monolith which would have been the material 
‘perpetuation of his name. This is the kind of memorial which he 
himself indicated: he said that he desired. to be remembered by 
his published works, and it was the object of this house to give 
every opportunity to those who still admire and love him of seeing 
that very agency at work—the influence of his published works. 
(Applause. ) 

And I cannot help thinking that he would have cherished the 
knowledge, could he have had it, that the house which he first rented 
in London, and to which he brought his young wife, the house in 
which Oliver Twist and Wackford Squeers and Kate Nickleby were 
all born, was for all time to be made available to the admirers of his 
genius. 

Those who are present here to-day take the view, I know, that 
with each generation that has passed the reputation of Charles 
Dickens has grown greater and not less. (Cheers.) The Memorial 
that has been set up here is in some ways a modest one. That, I 
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am sure, he would have desired: But, at the same time, it already 
contains a large library and a number of first editions and of subjects 
of personal association with Dickens than could be witnessed else- 
where; and it will be a shrine in London to which his admirers 
from all over the world can com’. (Cheers.) 

To-day, ladies and gentlemen, we do homage to a great Londoner, 
one of the greatest men who has ever written in fiction about London, 
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a man who was familiar with the very spirit of London, a man who, 
at the same time, was the greatest social reformer that has ever 


been born. (Cheers.) 
For social purposes, we do well then to assemble here to do 


homage to a genius so tender, so humorous, so true. I declare this 

Memorial open. - (Loud and prolonged applause.) ae 

At the close of his speech, Lord Birkenhead was conducted over the 
house and joined in the general expressions of surprise and delight of 


all present. K 
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ROBERT SEYMOUR AND MR. PICKWICK 


By J. W. T. LEY 
iP 


HAVE had sent to me, presumably by the publishers, a curiously 

interesting little book—‘‘ When Mr. Pickwick went fishing,” by 
Samuel W. Lambert (New York: the Brick Row Book Shop). It is 
very charmingly produced and, as I say, has a curious interest. Its 
value, however, is very slight indeed. Mr. Lambert has merely 
accidentally stumbled upon a very old controversy, and has made 
the mistake of imagining that he has made a new discovery in 
connection with it. 

He has stumbled first of all upon the—to him apparently—startling 
fact that the figure of Mr. Pickwick was not a new creation of Seymour’s 
for this book, and that has led him to the discovery of the age old 
controversy as to the claims made by Seymour’s widow in regard to 
the origin of the book. 

Let. us take the latter question first. I am not sure it is really 
worth discussing, but Mr. Lambert has written a book about it, and 
seeing that he palpably leans away from Dickens, it cannot be ignored 
in The Dickensian. Besides, as the bogey has been raised again, it 
had better be laid at once. Then, too, to a younger generation of 
Dickensiarls the old controversy may be as freshly interesting as it 
obviousky was to Mr. Lambert. The fact that the original wrapper of 
Pickwick showed the hero fishing in a punt, with fishing tackle 
dominating the whole design, has often been remarked as a curiosity, 
in view of the fact that fishing is never mentioned in the book. Mr. 
Lambert makes much of this. I believe I do not misrepresent him 
when I say that he argues to this effect: Dickens was engaged to 
*‘ write round” Seymour’s pictures; Dickens took the reins into his 
ewn hands; placed Seymour in the subsidiary position as just his 


illustrator ; Seymour, a highly strung man, was disheartened and shot 
himself. This is what he says : 


There is no doubt that four illustrations would be advertised for 
each number, and that only three came out with the second, because 
Seymour committed suicide rather, perhaps, than furnish a fourth. 
This assumption is made quite probable by the discovery (1!) that 
Seymour left two unfinished sketches to illustrate incidents in the 
fifth chapter of The Pickwick Papers, both of which represent 
events of a non-sporting eharacter. It seems certain that Seymour 
was disgusted with his publishers and their newest protege, Boz, 
when he found they only joined to carry out their ideas instead of 


his own and abandoned the sporting character of his club of 
cockneys. 


Il. 


Now that may be very plausible in Mr. Lambert’s opinion, but it 
is simply an assumption, as he admits, and against it we have Dickens’s 
own words, deliberately written and printed over his signature. This 
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is what he wrote. After recording how the idea was first propounded 
to him of writing up to pictures of comic cockney sportsmen, he 
proceeded : 


I objected, on consideration, that although born, and partly 
bred, in the country, I was no great sportsman except in regard 
to all kinds of locomotion; that the idea was not novel, and had 
been already much used ; that it would be infinitely better for the 
plates to arise naturally out of the text. . .. My views being deferred 
to, I thought of Mr. Pickwick and wrote the first number. .... . L con- 
nected Mr. Pickwick with the club, because of the original suggestion, 
and I put in Mr. Winkle expressly for the use of Mr. Seymour. 


The italics, of course, are mine. Now, there is a categorical state- 
ment to place against Mr. Lambert’s assumption. But the book itself 
surely is corroborative. Mr. Lambert has a vital mistake in the very 
first paragraph of his book. It matters very much. He says that on 
March 31st, 1836, Mr. Pickwick ‘‘ was introduced as the president of a 
sporting club by the publishers, Messrs. Chapman and Hall.” As a 
matter of sober fact he was not so introduced. Has Mr. Lambert 
read the original announcement of the book? There is not a reference 
io sport in it, except in the title itself—‘‘a faithful record of the 
perambulations, perils, travels, adventures and sporting transactions 
of the corresponding members.”’ 

This original announcement is very interesting in view of Mr. 
Lambert’s book. I should like to quote it entire, but I must be content 
with extracts. It starts with reference to the club “so renowned in 
the annals of Huggin Lane, and so closely entwined with the thousand 
interesting associations connected with Lothbury and Cateaton Street.” 
It says the club was founded by Mr. Samuel Pickwick, “‘the great 
traveller, whose fondness for the useful arts prompted his celebrated 
journey to Birmingham in the depth of winter; and whose taste for 
the Beauties of Nature even led him to penetrate to the very borders 
of Wales in the height of summer.” It speaks of his enthusiasm having 
inspired his fellow members with “an insatiable thirst for travel,” 


and proceeds : 


The whole surface of Middlesex, a part of Surrey, a portion. of 
Essex, and several square miles of Kent, were in their turns examined 
and reported upon. In a rapid steamer they smoothly navigated 
the placid Thames ; and in an open boat they fearlessly crossed 
the turbid Medway. High roads and bye-roads, towns and villages, 
public conveyances and their passengers, first-rate inns and road- 
side public houses, races, fairs, regattas, elections, meetings, market- 
days—all the scenes that can possibly occur to enliven a country 
place, and at which different traits and character may be: observed, 
and recognised, were alike visited and beheld, by the ardent Pickwick, 


and his enthusiastic followers.” : 


I assume that Dickens wrote that himself. The curious use of 
commas is of itself strong evidence, for that was entirely characteristic 
of him, especially in his earlier writings. But even if he did not write 


Bice 
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it, it was the official preliminary announcement of the book, and it 
must have been approved by the publishers, and almost certainly by 
him. It makes clear absolutely beyond controversy, despite of any 
assumptions that anybody’s presumption may suggest, that before 
Dickens began to write he had a perfectly clear idea of the scope of the 
book, and that it was not the original idea which is usually attributed 
to Seymour. It has often been suggested that Dickens had the original 
scheme before him when he started, and that Seymour’s death after 
the publication of the first number gave him the opportunity, which 
he seized, of “ ganging his ain gait.” Clearly that is not correct. 
The original announcement, Dickens’s own deliberate statement, the 
first number itself, all corroborate one another. The original scheme 
had been definitely abandoned before a start was made. But there 
is more to confirm us in accepting Dickens’s statement. The very 
discovery which is the foundation upon which Mr. Lambert has builded 
his structure is further corroboration of Dickens. 

In 1919, Mr. Lambert bought a first edition of a little book called 
“* Maxims and Hints for an Angler and Miseries of Fishing, to which are 
added Hints for a Chess Player.” It was a reprint of an old book. 
It was published in 1833—three years before Pickwick was commenced. 
It was illustrated by Robert Seymour. A very interesting find, but a 
valuable addition to any collection of Dickensiana, because the leading 
Jigure in the illustrations is the well known figure of Mr. Pickwick. Of 
course this will lead us fiurther in a moment or two, but let us deal 
with one point at a time. It happens that Seymour was an extremely 
keen angler and an expert bird shot. ‘‘ He had no patience,’ Mr. 
Lambert tells us, “‘ with stupid, untrained, and unskilful sportsmen.” 

He had ridiculed them many times with his pencil. This book is an 
instance. Now, Dickens was a newspaper reporter keenly alive to every- 
thing around him, almost uniquely observant. He is certain to have 
known of this book that Mr. Lambert has discovered. In any case, .” 
when he was invited to write to illustrations of Seymour, the very first 
thing he would do would be to ascertain the sort of work this artist 
did, if he was not already acquainted with it. He would discover 
that Seymour was more or less obsessed with ‘‘ stupid, untrained, and 
unskilful sportsmen.” He would know that this “club” idea had 
been almost worked to death by other artists. His objection to the 
original proposal, therefore, would be inevitable, perfectly natural. 

It seems to me as obvious as anything can be that from the time 
Dickens sat down to write the original announcement of the book, 
he had a perfectly clear idea of what he was going to do, and that 
Seymour’s original idea had been definitely scrapped. Then we 
come to the reason for Seymour’s suicide. There seems to be a vague 
intangible sort of insinuation that his interview with Dickens—the 
only interview they ever had—was the last straw, and that in some way 
his death must have been on Dickens’s conscience. That Seymour 
did not like the scrapping of his idea and his being placed in the sub- 
sidiary position is highly probable. It would be very natural. He 
was an artist of repute : he may have felt some measure of humiliation. 
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Dickens says that there were two other persons present at their only 
interview (the night but one before the tragedy). Who were they ! 
May we risk another assumption? Why not Chapman and Hall ? 
May we wonder if Seymour had shown some resentment at the 
abandonment of his scheme, that he had proved intractable, quite 
unamenable, and that publishers and authors had come to talk with 
him about it? May we wonder if he proved intractable still, if the 
publishers had in consequence laid down exactly what was expected 
of him, and if he brooded over it all in morbid resentment during the 
next twenty-four hours? Is all this unlikely assumption? I think 
not. Listen to Mr. Lambert : 


He had a high-strung nervous system, and had previously fallen 
out with the literary collaborators in his work, notably on one 
occasion with Gilbert Abbott & Beckett, the editor of ** Figaro in 
London.” He was of the temperament known as manic-depressive. 


In face of that we should surely be chary of attempting to cast 
blame anywhere in any case; but the fact is that there is not one 
shred of evidence to/be adduced to justify blaming anybody in any 
degree, and in addition we have the fact that Seymour was of exactly 
the sort of temperament likely at any time to lead to suicide. There is 
not one tiny piece of evidence to count against Dickens’s categorical 
declaration that “ Mr. Seymour never originated or suggested an in- 
cident, a phrase, or a word, to be found in this book,” 


II. 


The other point that Mr. Lambert labours to prove is that the 
figure of Mr. Pickwick was Seymour’s own invention. The mountain 
has brought forth a mouse. Mr. Lambert tosses about Dickens’s 
statements, Frederic Chapman’s statement, and Forster’s statement, 
and finally arrives at the conclusion that Dickens’s conceit “ kept him 
jealous to the end, jealous of sharing one little part of his reputation, 
even with a man who helped him suddenly to gain an eminence from 
the bottom of the literary ladder of London.” Which is not a justi- 
fiable conclusion. Chapman said that Seymour’s idea was to represent 
Pickwick as a long thin man, and that he (Chapman) suggested instead, 
a caricature of a fat friend of his at Richmond, named Foster. John 
Forster accepted that statement. But Mr. Lambert says this: 


In 1847 Dickens credits Seymour with the authorship of the 
portrait of Mr. Pickwick. ...- In 1867 Dickens adopts the Chapman 
and shuts Seymour entirely out of the association of creative 
d Samuel Pickwick on his noteworthy journeys, 
tistic agent to portray the ideas of others, 


idea, 
minds which starte 
so far as Seymour was an ar 


Now I beg to state that therein is implied a charge of deliberate 
dishonesty against Dickens which is absolutely inexcusable. Let us 
see exactly what Dickens wrote. In 1847 he wrote : 


My views being deferred to, I thought of Mr. Pickwick and wrote 
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the first number; from the proof sheets of which Mr..Seymour made 
his drawing of the club, and the happy portrait of its founder, by 
which he is always recognised, and which may be said to have made him 

a reality. 

Those were generous enough words, were they not? Between 1847 
and 1867 the controversy occurred. Frederic Chapman made his 
statement about his friend John Foster in 1849. Dickens accepted 
the statement of a man whose word was good enough for any man to 
accept, and so in 1867 he struck out the words I have italicised, and 
substituted “and his happy portrait of its founder’’: the latter on 
Mr. Edward Chapman’s description of the dress and bearing of a real 
personage whom he had often seen. 

What is there in this to complain of ? Very little that I can see. 
If Chapman told Dickens that Seymour’s idea was a long thin man, 
and that he suggested another type, was not the statement to be 
accepted ? Mr. Lambert not unnaturally makes much of this book he 
has discovered, and which was published three years before Pickwick. 
Undoubtedly here is Mr. Pickwick: there is no doubt about it. But 
I am not convinced that it disproves Chapman: I cannot see why his 
statement may not be interpreted in this way—‘‘I did not care for 
Seymour’s idea of a long thin man, and I suggested a stout man— 
something of the type of John Foster, of Richmond.” Clearly John 
Foster, of Richmond, was very like the character Seymour had already 
drawn. If that was what the publishers wanted, well, there he was. 
Chapman had no incentive to lie in order to take credit from a man who 
had been dead thirteen years; what motive could Dickens have had, 
apart from that ‘‘ conceit’ which Mr. Lambert alleges ? 

I repeat, the mountain has brought forth an extraordinarily small 
mouse. 

Mr. Lambert, of course, talks about Cruikshank’s allegations in 
regard to Oliver Z'wist, but he is at this disadvantage, that whilst 
he has to admit that Seymour was in the habit of quarrelling with his 
literary collaborators, the same is true of Cruikshank. Seymour was a 
neurotic (as we should say to-day), Cruikshank was a drunkard, till his 
old age, and then he was a humbug. He had similar disputes with 
Ainsworth and others. Was Seymour, was Cruikshank in the right 
in their other disputes? If not, why is it to be assumed that Dickens 
was necessarily wrong when they brought charges against him? Only 
prejudice can be the explanation. 

Mr. Lambert winds up by saying that an acknowledgment on 
Dickens’s part of “‘ his debts to Cruikshank and Chapman, to Forster 
and Seymour, would have left a picture of a more lovable and less 
conceited character than a study of the past compels one to adopt and 
believe in.” 

Of course Mr. Lambert sneers at ‘‘ the impeccable Boz,” but I wish 
he would make clearer than he has done just what were Dickens’s 
debts to Cruikshank and Seymour. The man who accepts Cruik- 
shank’s word against Dickens’s must be biassed indeed, especially if 
he is aware of the artist’s exactly similar claims in regard to other 
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writers. Seymour never made a claim, and the claim that was made 
after his death is not borne out by the evidence of Chapman and 
Dickens. What was the debt to. Chapman that Dickens had not 
acknowledged ? I am puzzled. I have never before heard any such 
claim put forward on behalf of Chapman. And as to Dickens’s in- 
gratitude to Forster——! That is the most humorous suggestion I have 
yet read in regard to the novelist ! It is so absurd as to call for ne 
comment. 


RETIREMENT OF MR. C. H.. GREEN 
By W. B. WARREN 


A TYPICAL north countryman. Rugged, brusque of speech, 

self-reliant. A man who takes some knowing, but . who, 
when the outer crust is broken, reveals unexpected depths of 
kindly feelings and cordiality, and, above all, the saving grace of 
humour. 

Such is Mr. C. H. Green, who has just retired after five years’ tenure 
of office as Honorary Secretary of the Dickens Fellowship—years 
that have been packed full of hard work. Work that very few, if 
any, of his colleagues on the Executive Committee could have ac- 
complished. Retiring from active business life in 1920, he undertook 
this secretaryship, little realising, I am sure, where it would lead him. 
He admits that he has worked harder during those years than ever 
before. The work has increased year by year, and has culminated 
in the intense efforts necessary to bring the Dickens House Scheme 
to fruition, and to ensure the success of the recent Conference. Though 
well backed up by an energetic Committee, the accomplishment of 
those two objects has been mainly due to his untiring energy. Virtue 
is said to be its own reward, and in this case it certainly is so, as the 
satisfaction Mr. Green has felt in seeing the Dickens House opened 
to the public before he laid down the reins of office has been 

eat. 
eThoagh I have written him down a north countryman, he is, in 
sympathy as well as knowledge, a truer Londoner than many of us 
who are Cockneys born. Few men know London better, and few 
love it better. To walk through its streets with him is to have 
one’s mind enriched with many a bit of quaint and interesting 
information. 

The loss of such a man’s services is bound to be felt severely, especially 
at first, but it is mitigated by the fact that he is retaining a pred-a-terre 
at 14 Clifford’s Inn, and has generously given his successor a promise 
of help and advice whenever it is needed. It is also worthy of re- 
membrance that though he desired to relinquish office as far back 
as December last, he consented, at the special request of the President, 
Mr. Pett Ridge, to carry on till the Conference was over. That promise 
was most amply fulfilled, and the work he did during those six months 


transcended all his previous efforts. 
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WRITINGS WRONGLY ATTRIBUTED TO DICKENS 
By B. W. MATZ 
x 


MUCH has been written concerning the way Dickens suffered at th 
hands of literary pirates and journalistic hacks during the early 
days of his career as author. How those writers, devoid of originality 
and possessing no imagination or literary ability of their own, waited 
hungrily for his stories to appear in order to turn them to their own 
eommercial account, is common knowledge; how by plagiarising 
them, attempting to continue them, or by closely copying their titles, 
characters, plots; or by adopting a colourable imitation of Dickens’s 
nom de plume, it was possible to create an utterly dishonest interest in 
their wares. : 

Readers readily will recall how the Pickwick Papers and other of 
Dickens’s books were treated in this respect. The names of Pickwick 
er Sam Weller were used to cover up the inanities of many a publication 
er to attract the enthusiasm of the Dickens public. We had “ Pickwick 
Abroad,” ‘“ Pickwick in America,” “Sam Weller’s Jest Book,” 
“Nicholas Married,” ‘“‘ Nicholas Nickleberry,” “Oliver Twiss,” 
“Dombey and Daughter,’ and scores of others. Dickens was so 
enraged at one time that he brought an action against one of the 
pirates with, however, no very satisfactory results. 

But there was another phase of this dishonest trafficking with his 
name that has been little dealt with—that of reprinting stories and 

earticles by other writers over his illustrious name in order to trade on 
his great reputation and reap a substantial benefit thereby. 

Perhaps it would be charitable to assume that some of these cases 
were due to zealousness or sheer ignorance, although we suspect that 
the chief aim was to make money out of his name and fame, even at 
the risk of chicanery being discovered. We wonder whether Dickens 
heard of, or saw, any of these deceptive publications, and if so, what 
he had to say of them? Being chiefly perpetrated in America, possibly 
they never came under his eye. 

The mine in which most of these pirates worked was Household 
Words. As is well known, it was a rigid rule of Dickens, as editor of 
that Journal, that all contributions to its pages should appear anony- 
mously, no matter how famous and distinguished the writer might 
have been. Even his own contributions did not bear his name. It 
is also well known that he so re-wrote many of his contributor’s 
articles that it was often difficult to judge which were his and which 
not, and as a consequence many an article was wrongly judged to be - 
his. Even his own son, in attempting to discover his father’s 
anonymous writings in Household Words, fell into similar errors. It 
is not altogether surprising, therefore, that others were equally un- 
successful, and so we find that some publishers, without any other 
data to go upon than chance guess work, reprinted from that paper 
stories and articles, which on a cursory glance they determined were 
from his pen, and published them as such. 
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‘Several volumes and pamphlets were accordingly issued during the 
early days of Household Words which would have by now become lost 
to the world had they not Dickens’s name attached to them to suggest 
a hall mark of worth. Some of these, through the ardour of the 
collector of Dickensiana, have been preserved as curiosities and rarities, 
and a quite fictitious value is put upon them in consequence. 


is 

There are two flagrant examples of this dishonest use of Dickens’s 
name. The first comprises three stories entitled respectively “ Fortune 
Wildred,” ‘“‘ Lizzie Leigh,’ and “The Miner’s Daughters.” They 
were published in one volume with a paper wrapper in New York, 
without a date, but probably in 1855. 

The text on the wrapper reads as follows : 

FORTUNE WILDRED 
The Foundlng 
To which are added 
LIZZIE LEIGH 
and 
THE MINER’S DAUGHTERS 
A Tale of the Peak - 
By CHARLES DICKENS 
New York 
De Witt and Davenport, Publishers, 160 and 162 Nassau Street. 

The title page proper differs from the wrapper by the substitution 
of the word “also ” for the words ‘“‘ To which are added,” and by the 
omission of the sub-title to ‘‘ The Miner’s Daughters.” 

Dickens wrote none of these stories, and although it might have been 
claimed by the publishers that the wording of the title-page did not 
credit him with the authorship of the first named, it clearly did in 
regard to the second and third. We are unable to state who wrote 
“ Fortune Wildred,” nor can we discover that it appeared in Household 
Words under that title ; but “ Lizzie Leigh ” was by Mrs. Gaskell, and 
‘The Miner’s Daughters ” by William Howitt, and both appeared in 
Household Words during the year 1850. “Lizzie Leigh ” had previ- 
ously been issued separately by the same firm in 1850, and was also 
included in “ The Irving Offering,” New York, in 1851. In each case 
Dickens was cited as the author. 

The other flagrant instance of such trickery was the reprint of a 
story called “Sister Rose,” published in Philadelphia, also without 
a date, the title-page of which reads : 

SISTER ROSE 
In Seven Chapters 
By CHARLES DICKENS 
Author of ‘‘ Pickwick Papers,” ‘“ Bleak House,” 
“Qld Curiosity Shop,” ‘‘ David Copperfield,” 
“ Oliver Twist,” ‘‘ Dombey and Son,” ete. 
Philadelphia 
T. B. Peterson, No. 102 Chestnut Street 
In the centre of the title-page are extracts from press opinions in 
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praise of Dickens generally and of Peterson’s editions of his works in 
particular. 

The author of the story was Wilkie Collins, and it also was filched 
from Household Words, where it ran as a serial in 1855. 

We wonder what Mrs. Gaskell, William Howitt and Wilkie Collins 
thought of these piracies ? 

Not only publishers, but editors also, adopted this unwarrantable 
method of using Dickens’s name. We say unwarrantable, because if 
they had wanted to be sure who actually wrote the stories they need 
only have enquired of the editor of Household Words. 

About this time it was the fashion to publish literary annuals, of 
which “ The Keepsake ” was perhaps the most notable and reputable 
example. These annuals contained contributions from various writers 
and artists, and were very popularin theirday. Three of them contain 
stories wrongly ascribed to Dickens, one of which, “ The Irving 
Offering,” we have already referred to. Another was entitled : 


THE JOSEPHINE GALLERY 
Edited by the Misses Carey with 8 
fine coloured portraits of Notable 
Frenchwomen. Small 4to Morocco 
gilt edges. New York. 1861 


This contains a story entitled ‘“ A Suburban Romance,” described as 
by Charles Dickens, which, asa fact, was by W. H. Wills, and appeared 
originally in Household Words on 14th December, 1850, and was in- 
cluded in the volume “‘ Old Leaves Gathered from Household Words,” 
by W. H. Wills, published in 1860, a year before “ The Josephine 
Gallery ” saw the light. 

The third annual referred to was called 


LEAFLETS OF MEMORY. 
Published by W. H. Appleton of New York. 


It contained a story entitled “ The Daily Governess,” also wrongly 
attributed to Dickens. This story in all probability was taken from 
Household Words, and given a new title. We have been unable to 
discover if this is so, but it certainly was not by Dickens. 

There was also published in America a volume entitled “‘ Confessions 
of an Attorney,” the second part of which comprised articles grouped 
under the general heading of ‘‘ Abuses of the Law,” and were all 
attributed to Dickens, doubtless because they also appeared originally 
in Household Words. Although Dickens wrote a good deal on the 
subject in his paper, it so happens that neither of these collected by 
the American Attorney were actually written by the Novelist. We 
give below a full list of them as they appeared in his book, with the 
names of the rightful authors appended : 


“‘ Martyrs of Chancery,”’ by A. Cole and W. H. Wills. 
“Law at a Low Price,” by W. T. Haly and W. H. Wills. 
“The Law,” by Charles Knight. j 
“Bank Note Forgeries,”* by W. H. Wills and Dickens. 

“‘ Duties of Witnesses and Juries,” by D. M. Hill. 
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Perhaps in this case the American Attorney had no dishonest motive, 
and would, no doubt, have used his literary examples of how the law 
was abused from Household Words, even had he known who actually 
wrote them. He assumed they were by Dickens, and ‘said so without 
further enquiry. 


III. 


The cases so far quoted, excepting perhaps that of the Attorney, 
are all manifestly instances of trading unjustifiably on the name of 
Dickens, and each emanated from America. Mistakes, however, in 
identifying some of Dickens’s writings have been made in this country, 
the most notable being that of the little pamphlet entitled “ A Curious 
Dance round a Curious Tree.” This was published in 1860, and bore 
Charles Dickens’s name upon it as author. It originally appeared in 
Household Words, 17th January, 1852, and was published in pamphlet 
form in aid of St. Luke’s Hospital for Lunatics in 1860. It was, 
however, written by W. H. Wills, and appears in his volume * Old 
Leaves Gathered from Household Words,” which was published in the 
same year as the pamphlet, wherein it is acknowledged as one of the 
articles which owed much to the collaboration of Dickens, ** whose 
masterly touches gave to the Old Leaves. ... . their brightest tints.” 
That Dickens wrote a good deal of it, the discovery of a portion of 
the manuscript testifies ; but that he did not claim the authorship is 
evidenced by the little sketch appearing in W. H. Wills’s book during 
Dickens’s lifetime. 

A much more intricate problem, and one that is now unsolvable, in 
which the names of Dickens and Wills are involved, is the case of an 
article entitled ‘“‘ A Plated Article,” which appeared in Household 
Words, 24th April, 1852. In the Contributors’ Book to that paper the 
authors are stated to be C.D. and W.H.W., but Wills evidently claimed 
the authorship assisted by Dickens, for he prints the article in his 
volume of “Old Leaves” with his usual acknowledgment to his 
Editor’s assistance. Dickens also claimed the authorship, for “A 
Plated Article ” appears in his volume of Reprinted Pieces, which was 

ublished in his lifetime. There the problem must be left. 

In 1855 another pamphlet, entitled * Drooping Buds,” was issued in 
aid of the Children’s Hospital in Great Ormond Street. This was a 
reprint of an article from H ousehold Words of 3rd April, 1852, written 
by Henry Morley. The original pamphlet bore no author’s name, 
but a re-issue was made in 1866 with the authorship wrongly attributed 
to Dickens. Only one copy has been seen of this issue. 

In 1908 the present writer was fortunate enough to have access to 
the Contributors’ Book of Household Words, and with its aid was able 
to identify all Dickens’s work in that paper. These were published 
ultimately in the volume entitled Miscellaneous Papers and added to 
Dickens’s already published works. Before this date bibliographers 
were continually trying to discover the uncollected work of Dickens 
amongst the anonymous mass of material in the volumes of the novel- 
ist’s weekly paper, which they knew reposed there. 
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Many were successful in certain cases, but many were far from the 
mark, ‘The articles in the following list, to which we append the 
names of the actual authors, were all credited to Dickens by different 
bibliographers : 

“Foreign Portraits of Englishmen * (21st September, 1850), by 
W. H. Wills and E. Murray. 

‘‘ Household Words and English Wills” (16th November, 1850), 
by W. H. Wills. 

‘“‘ Epsom ” (7th June, 1851), by W. H. Wills. 

** Douglas Jerrold ” (5th February, 1859), by Wilkie Collins. 


Whilst in the volume entitled : 


TO BE READ AT DUSK and Other Sketches 
and Essays Hitherto Uncollected. By 
Charles Dickens. Edited with an 
Introduction by Frederick G. Kitton. 


was an article called “ By Rail to Parnassus,’ which appeared in 
Household Words, 16th June, 1855. This was, however, the work of 
Henry Morley, and not Dickens. 

There is one reflection which the writing of this article inspires : 
what a wonderful journal Household Words must have been! LEvery- 
body seemed to read it. They not only read it, but bound the numbers . 
into volumes and kept them as a storehouse of knowledge and enter- 
tainment for continual reference. Even to-day, when one dips into 
them in search of a bibliographical fact, one is tempted to read on, 
and exclaim that Dickens not only knew what the public wanted, but 
gave it them in ample measure. There was no weekly paper like it 
before, and certainly there has been none like it since. Authors were 
given the space they wanted for their purpose, and not restricted to a 
certain number of lines whatever the subject, the method adopted 
to-day, which encourages superficiality. Little wonder then when 
editors or publishers wanted something good and worthy for whatever 
purpose they should turn to Dickens’s paper for it. The error they 
fell into was that of crediting Dickens with being the author of every- 
thing that appeared in its pages, or, at any rate, of the particular item 
they chose, without making sure that it was so. 


OUR DREAMS 
By J. M. STUART-YOUNG 


[)8GBUNTLED by an arduous day’s unrest, 
Seared by soul apathy 
In presence of the Beauteous and the Blest, 
I take upon my knee 
“The Inimitable !”’—then with loving care 
And undiminished joy. 
I read these radiant Annals, rich and rare, 
Grown dearer to the man, than e’er to eager boy ! 
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Life’s earliest memories !—Romance as the guide 
Of evanescent youth : 

When day by day town’s dismalness denied 
The alchemy of Truth : 

When lungs were stifled by the gutter’s grime, 
And ache of poverty— 

Till from the roaring Looms of Space and Time 
The Master spake at last in gentle tones to me ! 


He whispered of fair fields with forest-hem, 
Bright stars to ight my way ; 

The wild rose left to bloom on thorny stem, 
The songster and the spray : 

The simple mind, the rugged honest heart 
Made clean by sorrow’s knife— 

Teaching me thus to find the “ better part ” 
In each dark corner of my squalid city life. 


From him I learned to see Life’s meaning clear : 
How sunshine follows rain : 

How peace and hope must cleanse the atmosphere 
After the mists of pain ; 

How Love alone can bruise and bind and bless, 
Without the aid of gold: 

While Good survives o’er every sordidness 
In palace or in hut, now as in days of old ! 


Right from the start, met on his own fair ground, 
King Charles his largesse scattered ; 

And staunch and steadfast may the Vote be found ; 
“His books have always mattered !”’ 

For whether Nickleby, Bleak House or Rudge, 
Pickwick or Edwin Drood, 

Against no chapter can the comment “ Fudge !” 
Be brought by captious critics in a caustic mood ! 


And so to-night, beneath this tropic moon, 
I scan my humble birth, 
Knowing full well that Progress, late or soon, 
Must bring God’s Heaven to earth ! 
While his wide fame the centuries shall see 
With vision washed anew— 
Dickens who brought to firm REALITY 
The weak and idle dreams of common me and you! 


Onitsha, Nigeria, 
Christmas Eve, 1924. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
CONFERENCE IN LONDON 


pS the Dickens Fellowship Conference did not take place 

until Saturday, the 13th June, activities in connection with it 
commenced on Tuesday, the 9th, when wreaths were laid on Dickens’s 
grave in the morning, and the Dickens House in Doughty Street’ was 
formally opened to the public at mid-day by Lord Birkenhead. On 
the Wednesday following, Mr. C. H. Green conducted a party of 
delegates and friends on a ramble through the Inns of Court and the 
Temple, and on Thursday on a motor tour to Chigwell and a drive 
through Epping Forest on the homeward journey. Both these functions 
were thoroughly enjoyed by all who took part in them. 

On Friday evening the Council of the Fellowship held a reception 
in the Dickens House for delegates and their friends, and a most 
pleasant and happy time was spent. From half past six until nearly 
ten o’clock a continuous flow of members passed through the rooms, 
and were full of enthusiasm and surprise at what they saw there. 
The two chief attractions were the Library and the old-fashioned 
Dingley Dell Kitchen ; but the other rooms were by no means deserted, 
and the various exhibits greatly appreciated. 


THE CONFERENCE 


The Nineteenth Annual Conference was held in the Connaught 
Rooms, London, on Saturday, 13th June, at 10-30. Mr. A. Popham, 
Chairman of the Council, presided. The following British Branches 
were represented : Balham, Hackney, Leyton, St. Pancras, Bedford, 
Birmingham, Brighton, Cheltenham, Eastbourne, Gloucester, Hull, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Nottingham, Sheffield, Southend, Tewkesbury, 
Edinburgh, and Melbourne; and the following American ones: 
Vancouver, Bethleham, Chicago, East Bay, Everett, Nazareth, New 
York. In addition a large number of Headquarters’ members attended. 
The minutes of last Conference having been taken as read, the 
Chairman welcomed the delegates to London, and delivered a short 
address, in which he referred to the opening of the Dickens House, 
and appealed to delegates, now that they have seen what the Council 
has aimed at, and so far accomplished, to go back to their Branches 
and lay the importance of raising more funds before their members. 

The Report of the Council was then read, and the Accounts and 
Balance Sheet presented. They were duly received and adopted, and 
are printed elsewhere in this issue. 

In view of the cutting short of Mr. Pett Ridge’s term of office of 
President last year through illness, he was unanimously revelected 
for the coming session. The existing Vice-Presidents were also re- 
elected, with the addition of Mrs. A. K. Newcomer, of New York. 
Mr. Walter Dexter was re-elected Hon. Treasurer, as was Mr. B. W. 
Matz Editor of The Dickensian. Mr. A. W. Edwards was elected 
Hon. Secretary in place of Mr. C. H. Green, who had resigned. A 
further reference is made elsewhere to Mr.-Green’s resignation. In 
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moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Green, Mr. S. J. Rust spoke in high 
and generous terms of the work he had done and the real devotion 
he had had for the Fellowship during the busy five years of office, 
and how much the Council had appreciated that devotion and work. 
Many delegates from Branches spoke to the same effect, and of the help 
he had rendered them. The words spoken by all formed a noble and 
handsome tribute to Mr. Green, who was so overcome that he could 
only attempt a couple of sentences in reply. 

The Hon. Auditors, Messrs. Whinney, Smith & Whinney, having 
kindly offered themselves for re-election, were appointed for another 
year, and a cordial vote of thanks was sent to them for their services. 

No invitation for next year’s meeting place for Conference had been 
received, but one is expected shortly. 

Mr. P. T. Carden made a statement concerning the present position. 
legally and otherwise of the Dickens House in Doughty Street. 

He pointed out that having purchased the House, the Fellowship 
were not legally entitled to retain it as their own property. Conse- 
quently a Deed of Trust had to be prepared which was executed that 
morning. This deed provides for the appointment of nine Trustees, 
to be responsible for the Dickens House and its Contents. The Trustees 
are as follows :— 

_ Mr. B. W. Matz, who holds the office for life. 

The President, Hon. Treasurer and Hon. Secretary whilst holding 
their respective offices. 

Two members of outside bodies. These have been nominated by 
the Corporation. of the City of London and the London County Council 
respectively, the former representative being Mr. J. Hicks, Chairman. 
of the Guildhall Library Committee, and the latter, Mr. A. T. Taylor, 
J.P., F.S.A. In addition to these, three more trustees had to be 
appointed by the Council of the Fellowship. ' 

Mr. Carden pointed out that it had taken the Dickens Fellowship 
three years to acquire this property, during which time many knotty 
points had arisen, but had now been satisfactorily settled, the result 
being that No. 48 Doughty Street has become a Library, Museum 
and Picture Gallery, devoted exclusively to the Works by and about, 
Charles Dickens, and was duly opened to the Public on the 9th of June. 

On a proposition submitted by the Council, Rule VIII. was amended 
by the deletion of the words “‘ the Honorary Librarian and the Auditors” 
from line 7. 

“After an interval for luncheon, Mr. Walter Dexter read a paper 
entitled ‘‘ The Fellowship and its Branches,” in the course of which 
he pointed out that the Fellowship had never been in so thriving 
a position as to-day, and yet it behoved it to think of its future by 
attempting to increase its importance and more solidly to cement the 
bonds that existed between it and its Branches. He reviewed the 
work at Headquarters, and felt that much of what was done there 
for the general organisation of the Fellowship was not always appre- 
ciated by the Branches. Indeed, he believed that most of the official 
correspondence from Headquarters never got beyond the Branch 
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Secretary’s hands. This he deprecated, as it was the only certain way 
of keeping the various Branches in close touch with the central body. 

After dropping into statistics concerning what the Branches should 
have done and what they chose to do, he spoke of how the Branches 
could be brought in closer kinship with each other. 

A discussion following, many delegates supporting Mr. Dexter’s 
arguments in their general application. The discussion was really 
interesting, and suggests that more such contentious matters should 
form part of the agenda each year. 

A vote of thanks to Sir Walter Lawrence, Bart., for his kindness 
in acting as President during Mr. Pett Ridge’s illness was proposed. 
by Maj.-Gen. H. S. Neville White, C.B., M.V.O., seconded by Mr. 
Frank S. Johnson, and carried unanimously. Votes of thanks were 
also given to Headquarters for their hospitality during the Conference 
week, and to the Chairman for so ably conducting the meeting. 


DICKENS AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


By “OLD FLEET” 


Te “ John o’ London’s Weekly,” Mr. Sidney Dark (reviewing “ Q’s” 

recent book), again stated his theory that ‘“‘ Dickens changed 
his mind when the guillotine began to get busy,” that “ after studying 
Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution’ he entirely sympathised with the 
revolution, as a good Victorian Radical should. When the story is 
half finished, he has evidently changed his mind.” 

Of all the ideas about Dickens, this is to me just about the most 
extraordinary. The guillotine did not begin to get busy when the 
book was half finished. Burke and Fox might have felt as Mr. Dark 
suggests Dickens did, but the guillotine had ceased its work years 
before Dickens was born. He wrote this book three-quarters of a 
century after Burke had ceased his denunciations. He wrote it after 
an enthusiastic reading of Carlyle’s book. He wrote it with a very 
definite plan and purpose in mind. This book, Great Expectations, 
and Edwin Drood were the only books in regard to which he ever had 
a perfectly clear idea of plot and purpose at the very beginning. He 
did change the end of Great Expectations, but against his own judgment 
and in compliance with the equivalent of popular clamour. As to 
A Tale of Two Cities, a knowledge of his whole life’s attitude to social 


~ and political questions surely would destroy Mr. Dark’s theory. In 


book after book, and in speech after speech, he consistently pointed 
to the evils of ignorance—to the sure and certain retribution that 
would come if the people were kept in a state of ignorance, oppression 
and repression. He showed, in this book, the people so repressed, 
and the retribution that followed as the night the day. He condemned 
the outrages whilst he showed that they were an inevitable consequence 
of conditions that had prevailed for centuries. To recognise their 
evils was not to suggest that he had suddenly changed his point of 
view. His attitude towards the ‘Reign of Terror was entirely con- 
sistent with his whole life’s attitude on social questions. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
CONFERENCE DINNER 


aps Nineteenth Annual Conference Dinner took place in the evening 
at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, where places were 
set for close upon 250 guests. In the absence of Mr. W. Pett Ridge, 
the President of the Fellowship, Sir Walter Lawrence, Bart., presided. 
He was supported by Lord and Lady Leigh, Sir John and Lady Martin 
Harvey, Sir George and Lady Frampton, R.A., Sir Alfred and Lady 
Temple, Sir George and Lady Sutton, His Honour Sir Alfred Tobin, 
Lady and Miss Hare, Lady Barstow, Major Sir H. A. Bushman, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Walter, Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Comyns Carr, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. C. Squire, Mr. J. Cuming Walters, Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Matz, Mrs. 
Mary Webb, Members of the Council and Delegates from the various 
Branches in this country and abroad. 
After the Toast of the King, 


Stir Water LAWRENCE, Barr., 


proposed that of the Immortal Memory of Charles Dickens. In the 
course of his speech, he spoke of the great influence Dickens had had 
on his life. 


For I owe so much to him—much of the essence of a very happy 
life, ntany of my best friends, and all the philosophy that I possess, 
I owe to Charles Dickens. I am convinced the longer I live, that 
the best equipment for a boy or girl setting out on the threshold of 
life is a real knowledge of Charles Dickens’s novels. For you may 
have noticed, as I have, that the students of Charles Dickens seem 
to take an interest in the little things, the small creatures, the little 
attentions—it is a strange call which the little things of life make. 
Charles Dickens is too straight for the great highway of existence, 
but saw with those fine steadfast eyes of his into the greatness of 
life, and with that great heart of his, always so ready to feel each 
impulse of humanity ; and I think he has taught many of his lovers 
and his students to see with his fine eyes and to feel with his great, 
generous heart. , 

If Charles Dickens stood for anything, if he asked for anything, 
it was for goodwill. He never stooped to set class against class, 
but to use all the power of his magic genius to bridge over the gulf 
and to make the two classes think more kindly of one another. 

I am not talking as an optimist. I am merely a cheerful believer 
in my own country. I am cheerful when I think of the increasing 
sale of Dickens’s works. I am very cheerful when I see a gathering 
like this from all parts of the world of people who believe in and 
who love Charles Dickens. I am certain that the spirit of Charles 
Dickens moves in our country, and therefore, I am not by any 
means despondent about our country. 

Sir Walter Lawrence went on to say that he believed our people 
were just as vigorous, as competent, as clever as they ever were in 
Dickens’s day. He also referred to the practice so common in the 
present time of quoting in the daily press various extracts and sayings 


from his books, which he thought was pleasing to notice in our up-to- 
L 
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date press, that they should condescend to anything so Victorian ! 
But, he said, Charles Dickens was not of any one age; he is for the 
ages ; he is immortal. 

He also spoke of some criticism that Dickens could not write good 
English, and proceeded by various instances to show how fine really 
were his writings, his wonderful descriptions of character, and scenes, 
which gave the reader such a marvellous insight into his meaning. 


Tripute By Mr. A. S. Comyns Carr, K.C. 


Perhaps I may be permitted to take advantage of the occasion as 
a lawyer to wonder why it is that the members of the two branches 
of our profession have failed so signally to strike out their claim to 
the honour of having Charles Dickens as one of themselves. It is 
not often when there is anything good going that we lawyers fail to 
put in a claim to it! But unaccountably, I think, we have failed 
to lay our claim to that great honour. 

It is true that Charles Dickens’s connection with the profession 
was not sufficiently long to enable him to acquire the distinction 
which would doubtless have robbed us of our greatest novelist. It 
was not sufficiently long to enable him to acquire that meticulous 
regard for accuracy which would have deprived us of the delicious 
travesty which we lawyers find in the famous case of Bardell v. 
Pickwick. But it was sufficiently long to enable him to give us 
some of the most magnificent pictures, though not always from a 
too friendly point of view, of the different types of the various 
branches of our profession, and the injustices which are addicted to 
it. And perhaps it is just because of the incisive insight into our 
weaknesses that. we are not too anxious to be claiming him as one 
of ourselves, to admit that he knew what he was talking about. 
However, if anybody wants to gain a picture even of what the law 
is like to-day, certainly of what it must have been like in the days 
of which he is writing, he has only got to study the criminal side in 
Mr. Jaggers, or the Chancery side in Conversation Kenge; and I 
am quite sure that he will get the essence of what a lawyer’s life in 
its worst and sometimes at its best really means. 


Mr. Carr then went on to speak of Dickens’s wonderful power of 


creating character, and dwelt on the point so often made with scorn 
that Dickens was a sentimentalist. 


Some people say, and I suppose it is the principal reason why 
there are so many who profess to scoff at Charles Dickens—some 
say that he is a sentimentalist. The love of ugliness which is so 
prevalent to-day—I do not mean the love of ugly things, because 
Charles Dickens had a love of things which other people called ugly, 
and he showed us how much or how little truth there really was in 
the idea of their ugliness. But I mean the love of ugliness for its 
own sake, which is unfortunately so prevalent to-day, cannot tolerate 
the human sympathy which is often called sentimentalism to be 
found almost throughout Charles Dickens’s works. I do not mind 
confessing to being a sentimentalist, and I do not seek to explain 
away or to excuse a line or a kindly thought on that ground. And 
1 think if we can get back to a little more of the Victorian sentiment- 
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alism, if you like to call it so, some of us would be very little the 
worse for it. And if some of us who have a sneaking sympathy in 
that way and had the courage to say so and to stand up to those 
who would deride the expression of human sympathy and sentiment, 
we should the sooner eradicate the miserable notions of what I may 
term the worship of ugliness, which is the name which I have given 
to it. 

I am quite sure that although you may find the principal semblance 
of Dickens’s characters belonging to an earlier time, which is for- 
gotten, the human aspect of them belongs to all time and can never 
die. 


Tripute By Mr. J. C. Squire, O.B.E. 


Mr. Squire began by quoting from the opening chapter of Bleak 
House in order best to answer Mr. Carr’s question, and then referred 
to Sir Walter Lawrence’s remark that England at the present time of 
grace is as full of competent, intelligent and vigorous people as it was 
at any moment of her history. 


He would also like to emphasize the fact that Mr. Comyns Carr 
drew attention to, namely, that England is just as well stocked with 
idiots as it was in Charles Dickens’s time. Dickens did not make 
up that great gallery of fools out of his own head. He drew them, 
not from individuals, but from lifelong observation. Having met 
the individuals, he was able to manufacture types, and he ventured 
to say that if he were living to-day he would be able to produce 
just as comic a gallery as he produced in 1840, and he thought 
the most comical of all those comic figures would be the anti- 
Dickensian ! 

It has also been said that we should all be a little better off if we 
had something more of the spirit of the Victorians in us, and, in 
particular, if we were a little less afraid of sentiment. That is most 
emphatically true. Mr. Squire did not think for one moment that 
any deep-seated corruption had set in, but it was certain that so far 
as our conversation was concerned, to some extent people are very 
reluctant to admit that they admire those qualities which shine 
forth most conspicuously in the works of Dickens and his contem- 
poraries. You will find it charged against Dickens that he was 
addicted to sentimentalism. It is no doubt true that in places, 
written perhaps under great stress and in great haste, he did what 
may be called gush a little too much. So did all his contemporaries. 
You can find in the works of Thackeray sentimentalism far more 
sickening than can be found in the works of Dickens. But when 
modern people object to what they call the sentiment of Dickens, 
you will often justly find that what they really object to 1s the deep 
human feeling of Dickens. But a fashion has set in for concealing 
your feelings, a fashion for rather pretending that you do not 
love anything, that you never weep over anything ; and that 
accounts to a large extent for what is called the re-action against 
Dickens. 

Mr. Squire also said : 
That all present realised that in spite of his faults—and he had 
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faults, as every great writer always had—Charles Dickens stands 
among our prose writers where Shakespeare stands among our poets. 
He thought that nobody who was familiar with the works of Dickens 
could possibly fail to hold that he has no competitor at all in the 
ranks of English prose writers. There are many great prose writers 
who have done certain things within certain limits well. Some of 
them splendidly ; but in Dickens we find a greater variety of char- 
acter and a greater range of life than we find anywhere in English 
literature, whether in prose or verse, outside Shakespeare. And 
that variety of character has been very seldom equalled in the 
records of literature, whether English or otherwise. 


Tuer Toast oF THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP. 
Proposed by Mr. J. Cuming Walters, M. A. 


Mr. J. Cuming Walters spoke of the continued success and prosperity 
of the Dickens Fellowship, which he felt sure was due to the true 
Dickensian spirit of all its members. They were all true Dickensians, 
and because of it they were able to boast of their long and unbroken 
record for the Fellowship itself; for it is an unique Institution. Put- 
ting aside Shakespeare, who, of course, stands in a class by himself, is 
there one other Society in the world which has devoted itself to the 
works of one man, and has been able for over twenty years to maintain 
itself, and what is more, to register continual progress. It is surely 
an unique event in literary history. We have perpetual enthusiasm 
because we have perpetual interest, and because we find that Dickens 
himself is an inexhaustible subject. It is a phenomenon because of 
the spirit which exists among us, and because of certain work which 
we have definitely accomplished. 

He went on to say that the Dickens Fellowship itself must not 
confine themselves to uttering the word—they must do the deed. 
They wanted to not only read his works for entertainment, but to 
extract the great moral significance from them in order that humanity 
itself shall be benefited. 

He thought that the members of the Dickens Fellowship are all 
inspired by Dickens’s works, and are one of a great fraternity which 
has something definite in the world to do. 

We feel it a privilege as Dickensians to try and fulfil his great and 
noble desire. . . . It is our duty and pride to make the influence of 
Charles Dickens’s works known. 

Mr. W. B. Warren responded on behalf of the Dickens Fellowship, 
and warmly thanked Mr. J. Cuming Walters for his expressions of 
goodwill and good wishes for the future prosperity of the Fellowship. 

Mr. Perey T. Carden proposed the toast of the Acting-President, 
Sir Walter Lawrence, and thanked him on behalf of the members of 
the Fellowship for his continued and enthusiastic services in its interests, 
and his presence at its functions. The toast was given musical honours. 

Sir Walter Lawrence briefly responded, and assured all that he was 
always only too pleased and willing to do anything in his power to 
further the interests and aims of the Dickens Fellowship. © 
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DICKENS IN CARTOON AND CARICATURE 


Reviewed by A. M. 


BE Bibliophile Society of Boston, U.S.A., is famous for the pro- 
duction of beautiful books, the edition of each being limited 
in size to the number of its members who subscribe to it before pub- 
lication. These volumes are very difficult to procure by the ordinary 
book lover, as it is only when a member is prepared to part with his 
treasure that a copy comes into the open market. The series already 
includes two Dickens volumes—the Dickens-Beadnell letters, and the 
Dickens-Kolle letters—both rare items of Dickensiana. A third has 
now been added on the Cartoons and Caricatures of Dickens, compiled 
by the late William Glyde Wilkins, of Philadelphia,* limited to 440 
copies. 

Mr. Wilkins, who was a frequent contributor to our pages, had been 
ten years engaged in collecting material for this volume, and shortly 
before his death had made arrangements with the Bibliophile Society 
for its publication. In his short foreword he says that whilst Dickens 
did not escape the pencil of the caricaturist and cartoonist, he never 
was treated in a particularly ill-natured manner. As we pass from 
one picture to another in this volume, we see how tiue it is. There 
is satire and fun, of course, but never spleen. Mr. Wilkins’s aim was 
to reproduce every caricature and cartoon (political, social or other- 
wise) of Dickens, together with the letterpress which accompanied it 
when it originally appeared, and he thoroughly succeeded so far as 
the pictures were concerned. But when the material was handed to 
Mr. B. W. Matz to prepare for the press, a good deal of the letterpress 
was still required, and the manuscript had not been set in order for 
publication. This, however, Mr. Matz has done, making additions 
and supplying annotations where necessary, and in order, as in some 
instances, that the significance of a cartoon or caricature might be 
more readily appreciated, he has added explanatory passages. Foot- 
notes have also been supplied to the text, and occasionally the missing 
dates. The whole material has been arranged in chronological order. 

When it is added that Mr. Matz supplies an introductory chapter, 
it will be agreed that the volume owes a good deal to his supervision 
and editing ; and it would seem from his introduction that the task 
has given him great pleasure. We feel sure that Mr. Wilkins would 
have wished for his material to have fallen in no better hands. 

There are sixty plates in all, forming a veritable storehouse of 
pictorial Dickensiana on a subject peculiarly curious and interesting, 
and it seems regrettable that so valuable a contribution to Dickens 
lore is confined to the members of a society. However, we have our 
remedy now in London, for, we understand, a copy of the book is in 
the library of the Dickens House in Doughty Street, together with 
the other two previously alluded to. 


* + Dick in Cartoon and Caricature,” Compiled by William Glyde 
Wilkins, Edited with Introduction by B. W. Matz, Editor of Zhe Dickensian. 
-oston: Privately Printed, exclusively for Members of the Bibliophile 


ociety, 1924. 
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“Q” ON DICKENS 
By CHARLES WHITCOMBE 


Gk ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH has joined the Chestertonian 

band of critics of acknowledged authority who have the courage 
not to be superior to Dickens. That is, from the Dickensian’s point 
of view, the value of this book.* Just twenty years ago a Dickens 
Fellowship branch official said in a speech that Dickens was the 
greatest creative artist since Shakespeare, and he was loudly laughed 
at in several newspapers. A year later Mr. Chesterton’s brilliant book 
set the scoffers thinking, and now we have the Cambridge Professor 
of English Literature declaring that if he were asked to choose out 
of the story of English Literature the three most fecund authors, he 
would choose Shakespeare, Burke, and Dickens. Sir Arthur does not 
tell us how Burke comes in just here, but the point is that he does 
not hesitate as to where he places Dickens. “I do not see,’’ he writes, 
‘what English writer we can choose to put second to Shakespeare, 
save Charles Dickens. I am talking of sheer creative power.” It 
happens to be a simple statement of fact, but it is very acceptable 
to hear it from the lips of a man like Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 

This series of lectures on Dickens are delightful reading, though 
one feels that there has been something of a tendency in some quarters 
to overrate them. As a contribution to Dickensian criticism they 
do not add anything at all to what Swinburne and Gissing and 
Chesterton have written. They emphasise what these critics have 
already said ; in fact, taking them as a whole, they may be described 
as an underlining of Mr. Chesterton’s essay. It is obvious on almost 
every page that Sir Arthur has studied Mr. Chesterton’s book closely, 
and isin fullsympathy withit. One cannot say that one finds anywhere 
a really new thought, and as already suggested, the true value of the 
book is that it throws the weight of the reputation of a man like Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch into the scale in favour of Dickens as, for all 
his faults, the greatest creative novelist this country has produced. 

Sir Arthur, of course, has to speak of Dickens’s weakness with plots, 
and he puts it very neatly when he says “ his failing was that he did 
not quite trust his genius for the novel, but was persuaded that it 
could be bettered by learning from the drama.”’ This is not a mere 
subscribing to the trite ‘‘ Dickens’s plots are so stagey.”” He who 
reads a novel solely for its plot has precious little sense for literature. 
It is true, as Sir Arthur exclaims, “ Why, gentlemen, you or I could 
with some pains construct as good a plot as that of A Tale of Two 
Cities ; as you or I could with some pains construct a neater plot than 
Shakespeare invented for ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ or even 
hand out some useful improvements on the plot of ‘ King Lear.’ The 
trouble with us is that we cannot write a ‘Merry Wives,’ a ‘ Lear’; 
cannot touch that 7t, which achieved, sets the ‘ Merry Wives’ and 
‘ Lear,’ in their degrees, above imperfection, indifferent to imperfections 


*«<Charles Dickens and Other Victorians,” by Sir Arthur Quiller- h 
M.A. Cambridge University Press, 10s. 6d. tak SH nee 
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detectable even by a fool.”” And again he says ‘‘ Crum 
have written a great part of NV iobleby but Peeutetss eudldaly hows 
written it after Dickens had made him.” And as to this “ staginess ” 
of plot, Sir Arthur meets the shallow criticism, or rather, gibe, for it 
is not really a criticism, with ‘‘ Yes, that is true enough, but ae all 
the truth. Dickens entered the theatre by the stage door, but he 
passed through to the front, to turn up the lights, wave his wand 
and create a new world—a fairy world, let us agree.” That oe 
worth saying, and it is well said. _ 

One is glad to note also that Sir Arthur insists upon the influence 


Pho to- Press 


THE DICKENS HOUSE 
The Fireplace in the Old-time Kitchen 


of Dickens’s experiences in boyhood. There has been an absurd 
tendency among some critics to belittle that influence. Sir Arthur 
is emphatic that it was vital. 

Sir Arthur is whole-hearted in his enthusiasm for Dickens, and 
though his lectures are rather surprisingly lacking in freshness of thought 
they, nevertheless, are a very interesting and welcome contribution 
to Dickensian critics, written with that fine literary finish which we 
have learned to expect from him. Of the remainder of the book it is 
hardly our province to speak. We are somewhat surprised at the 
coolness with which Sir Arthur admires Thackeray, and scarcely 
convinced by his unqualified praise of Trollope. The lecture on Mrs. 
Gaskell will interest Dickensians. 
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THE DICKENS HOUSE 
THE WORLD’S TRIBUTE TO DICKENS’S MEMORY 


W E publish below the tenth list of subscribers to the above Fund, 
making a total, together with that already acknowledged, of 
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DICKENS FROM DAY TO DAY 
Compiled by A. E. B. C. 

“It should be said of the translation that, barring an occasional 
lapse into the inelegant (e.g., “the country is headed straight for the 
damnation bow-wows’), it seems excellent throughout.’”—Review in 
New Republic (New York). me 

[The reviewer is obviously unaware of Mr. Mantalini.—Ed.] ; 

Mr. Greaves-Lord, who is a K.C., uncontaminated by any direct 
association with industry, was equally anxious to play the part of 
Codlin to the Short of Mr. J. H. Thomas.—Daily News, 7th March. 

It must bé the crosspatch face of the Killjoy, the smug face of the 
Chadband. The face of one who has no desire to frolic in Soho Square 
or make there a merry midnight with dance and song.— Evening 
News, 21st March. 

The indefatigable Captain Brass must irritate the young Tite 
Barnacles in the Circumlocution Office enormously. He keeps on 
‘wanting to know, you know.’ This week he has had a fine time 
in the House asking questions about speed limits for motors.— Daily 
News, 3rd April. 

The opium-eater lurking in a lonely house in Soho, the miser who 
is never seen until he dies half-buried in gold—all the great city’s 
eccentrics and secret criminality ; they are unreal, they don’t exist, 
until suddenly, as in this incident, they come before us. 

Meet them in Dickens and you say: ‘‘ What caricatures !”? Hear 
of them in life, or rather in death, and you say: ‘*‘ How like Dickens !”’ 
Rather unfair to the great novelist’s continually proved grip upon 
reality ! But the fact is, we get out of the habit of believing what 
we don’t see every day.—Daily Mirror, 3rd April. 

Mr. * * has no doubt considerable gifts for comedy. We may 
perhaps, in reading the notices of his new piece this morning, be rather 
of the mind of Mr. Pickwick, who envied the ease with which one of 
his friends’ friends was amused.—Daily Telegraph, 22nd April. 

He, Professor Mellamby, has had the hardihood to report to the 
Medical Research Council that of all the cereals tested oatmeal had 
‘“‘pre-eminently the worst influence on bone formation.’ Oatmeal 
a bad influence ! We cannot tell what will come of this, but we hope, 
like Mr. Tappertit, it may not be human gore. Stands Scotland where 
she did ?—7d., 25th April. 

‘“ Ninety-eight per cent. of the hymns” (Presbyterian), said the 
Rev. J. D. M. Rorke, ‘if divorced from their music and their place 
as an act of worship are a kind of verses that might find publication 
in the poets’ corner of the ‘ Eatanswill Gazette ’—that is, with luck, 
and assuming the editor to be a friend of the poet.”’—id, 8th May. 

He (Lord Leverhulme) might have been posing for a portrait of 
one of the Brothers Cheeryble, and his legs—to go to Dickens again— 
“positively twinkled.”—Sunday Times, 10th May. 

No male architect can understand, or attempt to gratify, a woman’s 
passion for cupboards, which is similar in intensity to that of Mrs. - 
Todger’s boarders for gravy.—Daily Mirror, 14th May. 

I do not suggest that Mr. (J. H.) Thomas is not an artist—still less 
that he is not artful. No one who can put so much significance into 
a wink can be quite innocent of artfulness. And, indeed, he is artful. 
I can imagine him, like Joey Bagstock, confessing to himself that 
‘Jimmy T. is sly, sir, devilish sly.”—Daily News, 16th May. 
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Hobbs has developed into the Oliver Twist of cricket. He keeps 
coming out for more centuries, and, unlike Dickens’s hungry character, 
the Surrey idol gets them.—Daily Mirror, 26th May. 

No one but an expert pretends to know what happens at the start 
of the Derby or for some time afterwards. Only experts have eyes 
which are “ patent double million magnifying gas microscopes,” and 
thus can see through a hill...... And we packed ourselves into 
carriages, no room to spare, many ‘‘dem’d damp, moist, unpleasant 
bodies,” packed very tight and, like the Scots engineer in the story, 
*e’en said what was gie’d us in that hoor” concerning the weather. 
It was certainly Mark Tapley’s Derby Day.— Daily Telegraph, 28th May. 

Mr. Pickwick lived in a world, but Mr. Galsworthy’s characters 
seem to live in rooms. And Mr. Pickwick’s world was a world full 
of people. The creative exuberance of Dickens knew no bounds and 
needed none. Out of a journey on the top of a coach, or a meal in the 
coffee-room of an inn, he would produce new live human beings as 
the conjuror takes rabbits out of his hat.— Evening Standard, 29th May. 

But female unselfishness has its melancholy effects here. You re- 
member that Noah Claypole, when provided with oysters and eating 
them heartily, asked the lady of his affections: ‘‘ Don’t you like 
oysters, Charlotte ?”* To which she replied: ‘‘I likes to see you eat 
?em, Noah.” ‘‘ Lor,’ said Noah, ‘“‘How queer!’ There are many 
Charlottes in the world, and one of the sins which they have to answer 
for is that there are many Noahs.—Daily Telegraph, 30th May. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 1925 


Tt is with something more than the usual pleasure that the Council 
of the Dickens Fellowship presents this year their Annual Report 
and Audited Accounts. 

The past session, 1924-25, has been an eventful period in the annals 
of the Fellowship. Much of what has transpired and occupied at- 
tention has been in respect of work in London itself, in particular 
in connection with the taking over and preparation of the Doughty 
Street House and the transfer of Headquarters thereto. It is eminently 
desirable that every member of the Fellowship should, by means of 
its delegates, have full opportunity of seeing what has been accom- 
plished and the progress made. 

It is pleasing to note that the interest in the Fellowship and its 
work is not only maintained, but shows signs of increased. vitality. 
Many of the branches report an increased membership, and a desire 
to keep in closer touch with Headquarters. It is again a matter of 
regret that it is not possible to announce the total membership of the 
Fellowship, notwithstanding the appeal which was made in the last 
Report to Branch Secretaries to furnish the necessary information 
to enable us to do so. Unfortunately, barely one half of the branches 
complied with the request. To those who did kindly respond the 
Council tender their thanks, and again urge the others to give the 
matter their attention, and when sending in Branch dues to Head- 
quarters, to send in also the total number of subscribing members 


on their books. 
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It is satisfactory to record that the year has passed without the 
loss of a single Branch, and that the number on the books has been 
increased by two, one in the Home provinces at Blackpool, and one 
in Africa on the Gold Coast, the first to be formed in that Continent, 
making a total on the books to date of fifty-eight Branches, 35 at 
home and 23 overseas. 

The Council has been much indebted to Mr. F. R. Dean, President 
of the Manchester Branch, for the valuable assistance he rendered in 
the formation of the Blackpool Branch; it is very gratifying to find 
such ready practical help in furthering our work. 

Although the Presidency of Mr. W. Pett Ridge started under most 
favourable auspices, it was with some dismay that the Council learned 
at an early period in the session that his health had broken down, 
and necessitated his giving up work of every description. 

Almost his last official effort was the appeal which he made to the 
public to support the Doughty Street House Fund, and then, upon 
medical advice, he was compelled to seek relief from the office he had 
so hopefully undertaken. In the emergency thus created the Council 
appealed to Sir Walter Lawrence, Bart., his predecessor in office, 
who readily consented to act as President for the remainder of the 
session. 

We are all thankful to know that Mr. Pett Ridge has recovered his 
health, and is looking forward to the Presidency for the session of 
1925-26. The Council trust that you will one and all make a special 
effort to assist him in making it a record year of the Fellowship. 

The response to the appeal for a more extended support of our 
magazine, The Dickensian, has been most encouraging, and it is 
gratifying to note that several of the branches have since become 
regular subscribers. There is still room for improvement in this 
respect, and the Council again urge every Branch Secretary to use 
his influence in increasing the circulation. Until every member of 
the Fellowship subscribes for a copy we shall continue to press this 
point, being convinced that it is not only in the interests of the 
Fellowship, but also to their own personal advantage to do so. 

The request which was made in the Report of last year for copies 
of Lectures and Lantern Slides met with some measure of response. 
This has been of so much value that your Council again appeal for 
assistance of this nature. It is found that the Branches appreciate 
the loan of Lectures, and yet fail to realize how much other Branches 
are dependent upon similar assistance. An appeal is, therefore, 
again made for copies of lectures with or without lantern slides for 
the use of less fortunate Branches. 


The same remarks apply with equal force to Dramatic Sketches 
suitable for Branch use. 

Much could be said with regard to the charitable work carried 
on by the Fellowship as a whole. The periodical reports received 
at, Headquarters show that this section of the Fellowship’s activities 
is increasing, and that every Branch is doing its best to fully maintain 
the true Spirit of Charity in accordance with the teaching of Dickens. 
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It is impossible to mention names, and there is no one Branch or 
individual would desire to be specially referred to, but to all those 
who have in this or in any other way assisted in spreading the spirit 
‘of Dickens, or furthering the interests of the Dickens Fellowship, 
the Council on your behalf tender grateful thanks. 

With regard to ‘‘ Bannow,” the Convalescent Home at St. Leonards, 
the necessary procedure was carried out during the past year, and 
Mr. Matz has been duly appointed a Trustee. It is anticipated that 
the Institution will be reopened at an early date as a Convalescent 
Home for Blinded Civilians now that its use as a Home for Blinded 
Soldiers and Sailors is no longer required. 

Doughty Street House has been the chief subject of attention of the 
Executive Committee during the year. There is so much to report 
that it has been deemed advisable to make it a separate item in the 
Agenda, and this will be dealt with by Mr. Carden. 

There is one matter that should be mentioned, and that is that we 
have handed over to the Doughty Street House the library and the 
few relics which were in the possession of the Fellowship, together with 
such articles of furniture as might be useful to the museum and library. 
These have not been presented as a gift, but on perpetual loan, and 
the Council feel sure that their action will meet with your approval. 

~The Financial Statement and Accounts will also be dealt with 
separately. It has been no light task to disburse the monies entrusted 
to us, and provide for the ever increasing necessary expenses. That 
our Treasurer has been able to submit such a satisfactory account is 
most gratifying. 

The attendance at the Council Meetings by the Branch repre- 
sentatives has shown a great improvement, but we are somewhat 
disappointed that those Branches unable to attend have omitted to 
take advantage of the privilege accorded them and nominated some 
London or other members as a deputy. 

It is with profound regret that the Council have to announce the 
resignation of Mr. C. H. Green from the post of Hon. Secretary. Its 
feeling in the matter is perhaps best expressed in the following resolu- 
tion, which is entered on the minutes of its meeting held on 14th 


March, 1925. 

‘“Mr. Rust, as Chairman of the Executive Committee, informed 
the Council that he had received from Mr. C. H. Green a letter in 
which he stated his determination not to offer himself for re-election 
as Hon. Secretary to the Dickens Fellowship at the coming Conference. 
The announcement was received ‘with unanimous regret by the 
members of the Council, and, after reluctantly accepting the in- 
evitable, it was resolved that the expression of the Council’s grateful 
appreciation of the ‘unselfish and untiring devotion of Mr. Green to 
the Fellowship and all its activities should be placed on the minutes. 
The Council further desires to place on record its conviction that 
the Fellowship’s success during Mr. Green’s years of office has been 
primarily due to his energies.” 
A. PopHAM, 

Chairman. 
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MR. MICAWBER AND SOME OTHERS 
R. J. B. PRIESTLEY has already established himself as a sound 


literary critic with a sense of proportion and perspective, and 
as one who writing carefully and perfectly, has, at the same time, 
the saving quality of humour, which all literary critics have not. 
He is seldom ever stodgy or pedantic, and always reveals a knowledge 
and thorough understanding of what he writes about. All these 
qualities are shown in his latest book “* The English Comic Characters ”* 
and we feel sure it will appeal to a wider circle of readers than either 
of his previous volumes, good as they were. We all love the comic 
man whether on the stage or in a book, and where that comic man has 
been put under the microscope, so to speak, by a critic as able and 
jolly as Mr. Priestley, the result is a real pleasure. 

We have enjoyed every page of this book, for whether the author 
is writing of Shakespeare’s wits, Smollet’s humourists, Thomas Love 
Peacock’s satirical funny man, or even Miss Austen’s amusing Mr. 
Collins, he is equally competent and as vastly entertaining as when 
dealing with the two or three Dickens masterpieces, the raison d’étre 
for noticing the book in these pages. And although our readers will 
be expected to turn first to the three chapters devoted respectively 
to the two Wellers, Dick Swiveller, and Micawber, we hope they will 
read the other chapters too. 

Of these three Dickens Chapters, that devoted to Micawber is the 
best. Indeed it is a masterly analysis and appreciation which we do 
not remember to have seen equalled for sheer delightful understanding 
of that great creation—unquestionably as Mr. Priestley says, “ the 
greatest of all Dickens’s comic figures .....- with the one exception 
of Falstaff..... the greatest comic figure in the whole range of English 
literature, a literature supremely rich in such characters.” After 
reading how Mr. Priestley justifies that belief, and he does justify it, 
the reader will agree heartily with his high praise in general, and pro- 
bably in every meticulous detail o: it. 

His estimates of Dick Swiveiler and of the two Wellers are almost 
as good, in fact so good that we will not spoil their enjoyment by 
anticipation the discovery of some of the fine points. Dickensians 
must buy or borrow the volume and judge for themselves. 


nn 


COMPLETION OF MACMILLAN’S DICKENSt 


Reviewed by Biblio. 


VV HEN , some years ago, Messrs. Macmillan and Co. commenced 
the issue of their edition of Dickens’s works, edited with 
introduction and notes by Charles Dickens the younger, they were 
only able to publish in this country those volumes which were out 
of copyright. The edition, however, was completed and published 


* London: John Lane Ltd. 7s. 6d. 


+ Christmas Stories ; Reprinted Pieces ; The Uncommercial Traveller, and 
A Child’s History of England. 4s. 6d. net, London: Macmillan and Co. 
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by their house in New York where no copyright restrictions existed. 
Shortly after the completion of his task, Dickens’s eldest son died. 

Since then the copyrights, one by one, have expired, but for some 
reason Messrs. Macmillan did not issue in this country until recently 
the volumes necessary to complete the set. Our Mutual Friend 
and Edwin Drood were the last published, and were duly noticed in © 
our pages. We have now received three more volumes, Christmas 
Stories; Reprinted Pieces; and The Uncommercial Traveller and A 
Child’s History of England, which, we believe, complete the set. Of 
the last named volume there is nothing to be said beyond that it con- 
tains the usual well-informed notes of the editor, and that his brief 
introduction is dated 1895. 

The other two volumes are interesting from a bibliographical point 
of view. For instance, in the volume of Christmas Stories, the editor 
has printed contributions from the pen of Wilkie Collins, which he 
says have never been reprinted before. (It should be stated that 
although his preface is not dated, it was written sometime in the 
nineties). This would be true if it were stated that they had not been 
reprinted in a volume purporting to be by Dickens. There are three 
stories to which he has added Wilkie Collins’s chapters to those of 
Dickens’s. But why stop at Wilkie Collins? Why not some of the 
writers of the other chapters of the Christmas numbers of “ All the 
Year Round ” and “ Household Words ” ? 

The Reprinted Pieces volume also contains other matter than that 
which appeared in the original editions, in the shape of articles from 
the same papers which the editor was able to identify. All these articles 
and scores of others are included in the volume of Miscellaneous Papers, 
discovered and edited by Mr. B. W. Matz a few years back. In this 
volume of Reprinted Papers is also included The Lazy Tour of Two 
Idle Apprentices, written in such close collaboration by Wilkie Collins 
-and Dickens that their respective work cannot be distinguished. 

We are glad to have these volumes as they complete an edition which 
has its chief value for students in the introductions, and notes written 
by the novelist’s eldest son. 


DICKENS’S USE OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE 
Compiled by DEAN JAMES S. STEVENS, LL.D., Litt.D. 
(Continued Srom page 95) 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND 


Pharaoh’s multitude, that were drown’d in the Red Sea ain’t more 
beyond restoring to life. If Lazarus was only half as far gone, that 
was the greatest of all the miracles. Charlie Hexam in reference to 
the drowned men.— Hx. xiv. 27, 28; John xi. 39. 

Mud that was under the water in the days of Noah’s Ark. Charlie’s 
ene explanation to his sister Lizzie of the origin of gas.—G@en. 
vii. 1. 

A Judas order of kiss. Given to Bella Wilfer by. Sophronia Lemmle. 
—Luke xxii. 47. ; 
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It is a remarkable Christian improvement to have made a pursuing 
fury of the Good Samaritan. Referring to Betty Higden’s horror of 
charitable institutions.— Luke x. 33. 

I am a man as earns his living by the sweat of his brow. The 
deputy to Betty Higden. Dickens makes use of the usual misquotation. 
—Gen. iii. 19. 

I humbly thank the Power and the Glory. Betty Higden’s prayer 
at the close of her life-—Maétt. vi. 13. 

It brought to her mind the foot of the cross and she committed. 
herself to Him who died upon it. Ibid.—John xix. 25. 

Flesh and blood can’t bear it. A proverbial utterance of Silas 
Wegg.—1 Cor. xv. 50. 

It is interesting to note the frequency with which wooden legged 
men occur in Dickens’s stories. There seems to be a humorous 
touch connected with lameness. We read in Proverbs xxvi. 15: 
Confidence in an unfaithful man in time of trouble is like a broken 
tooth, and a foot out of joint. We have the comparison, as funny as 
a crutch. Silas Wegg intimates concerning certain forms of trouble,. 
a wooden leg can’t bear it either. 

Better be Abel than Cain, the heading of one of the chapters.— 
Gen. iv. 5. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 


Even such a thing as this, slight casual boldness though it be, 
reminds us that we are but—he was going to say worms, but recol- 
lecting that worms were not remarkable for heads of hair, he substituted 
flesh and blood. Mr. Pecksniff on the memorable occasion when he 
was intoxicated.—Ps. xxii. 6; 1 Cor. xv. 50. 

Money, said Mr. Pecksniff, is the root of all evil. The usual mis- 
quotation.—1 Tim. vi. 10. 

Tf ever man combined within himself all the mild qualities of the 
lamb with a considerable touch of the dove, and not a dash of the 
crocodile, or the least possible suggestion of the very mildest seasoning 
of the serpent, that man was he. Referring, of course, to Mr. Pecksniff. 
—Maitt. x. 16. 

Who when... having shown herself mentally speaking, a perfect 
Samson. The widow of a deceased brother of Martin Chuzzlewit— 
Judges xiii. 24, 25. f 

You will be jovial, my dear Martin, and will kill the fatted calf 
if you please.— Luke xv. 23. : ie 

To worship the golden calf of Baal for eighteen shillings a week. 
Pecksniff to Mrs. Todgers.— Jer. vii. 9; Ha. xxxii. 24. : 

A man with any feeling ought to be ashamed of being eighty, let 
alone more. Where’s his religion I should like to know, when he goes 
flying in the face of the Bible. Three-score and ten’s the mark. 
Jonas Chuzzlewit’s unfilial remarks regarding his father.—Ps. xc. 10. 

The sacred bard who had been young, and when he strung his harp 
was old, and had never seen the righteous forsaken, or his seed begging 
their bread. General comment by author.—Ps. xxxvii. 25. 

As ridiculous .. . morally, as the mildest Nimrod among the tuft 
hunting republicans. A reference to American slavery.— Gen. x. 8. 

But sufficient for the day, you know. Mr. Bevan to young Martin.— 
Matt. vi, 34. ee , 
My dear Cherry, my staff, my scrip, my treasure. Pecksniff referring 


to his elder daughter.—Mark vi. 8. 2 
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No man couldn’t think of setting in a better place than the Valley 
of Eden. Observation by Mark Tapley.—Gen. ii. 8. 

The grim domains of Giant Despair. This is not a direct reference 
to the Bible, but Bunyan, in Pilgrim’s Progress, seems to get the idea 
from Job vii. 15. 

My Eve, I grieve to say, is no more ... but I doa little bit of Adam 
still. Compare, the grand old gardener and his wife, by Tennyson ; 
also note Tennyson’s use of the same subject in In Memoriam.—Gen. 
ii. 8. 

Oh! woe, woe, woe, upon this wicked house. Mr. Chuffey’s 

apostrophe to the house of Jonas Chuzzlewit.—Isa. iii. 11. 
- Oh woman, God beloved in old Jerusalem. The best among us 
need deal lightly with thy faults, if only for the punishment thy 
nature will endure, in bearing heavy evidence against us, on the Day 
of Judgment. Referring to Jonas’s cruel treatment of his wife.—John 
xi. 5; Jude vi. 

I wish it was in Jonadge’s belly, I do. Mrs. Gamp referring to the 
Antwerp packet.—Jonah i. 17. 

Little did he foresee when he said, All is but dust, how very shortly 
he would come down with his own. One of the very infrequent puns 
in which Dickens indulges.— Gen. i. 7. 

Was it to see his quick rootsteps . . . clogged with the red mire 
that stained the naked feet of Cain ?—Gen. iv. 10. 

Perhaps the Good Samaritan was lean and lank, and found it hard 
to live. A comparison to Mrs. Todgers.— Luke x. 33. 

He had outdone Nimrod. Referring to Baron Von Koeldwethout’s 


skill as a hunter. A short story bearing the name of the hero.— Gen. 
xo Bye oe 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 


For these and all the other blessings, brother Charles, said Ned, 
Lord, make us truly thankful, brother Ned, said Charles. The 
Cheeryble brothers say grace.— Acts xxvii. 35. 

Gog and Magog. Be mine, be mine. Mrs. Nickleby’s eccentric 
admirer.— Rev. xx. 8. 

The only scriptural admonition that Ralph Nickleby heeded, in 
the letter, was Know thyself. The reference of this motto to the 
Bible may have been playfulness on the part of Dickens, or he may 
actually have thought it belonged there. It was the motto of Thales, 
one of the seven wise men of Greece; and it may be found in the 
writings of Chaucer and Cervantes. 

Not the daily bread of the Lord’s prayer, which . . . is understood 
to include half the luxuries of the world for the rich, and just as much 
coarse food as will support life for the poor. Mr. Brooker to Ralph 
Nickleby.— Matt. vi. 11. 

It is natural... that the sweetest productions of the earth, left 
untended, should be choked with weeds and briers. A benevolent 
sentiment of Charles Cheeryble.—Matt. xiii. 7. 


On no account hurt a hair of his head. Mrs. Nickleby referring to 
her eccentric admirer.—1 Kings i. 52. 


You are betrayed and sold for money. Nicholas to Madeline Bray. 
—Matt. xxvi. 14, 15. * 


_ The world is chock full of wisitations, and if a boy repines at a 
wisitation and makes you uncomfortable with his noise, he must 
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have his head punched. A possible interpretation by Mr. Squeers of 
James iv. 7. 

Then whispering that it was Eden, and so died. The deatn of 
Smike. (Note the oft recurring reference to Eden).—Gen ii. 8. 

Hold your tongue, you Jezebel. Ralph Nickleby’s exhortation to 
Mrs. Snawley.—1 Kings xvi. 31. 


PICKWICK PAPERS 


It is God’s will. In the old man’s tale about the queer client.— 
Luke xxii. 42. 

She’s got hold of some inwention for grown-up people being born 
again, Sammy ; the new birth, I thinks they calls it.—John iii. 3. 

The kiss of peace, says the shepherd. Referring to the Rev. Stiggins. 
—1I1 Cor. xvi. 20. 

A man of wrath. Mr. Stiggins’s characterization of the elder 
Weller.—Proverbs xix. 19. 

And a bird-cage, sir. Veels vithin veels, a prison in a prison. 
Samuel Weller’s observation upon seeing a bird-cage brought into the 
prison.— Ezek. i. 16. 

A reg’lar prodigy son. The elder Weller’s comment on his son 
Samuel. Luke xv. 11, 12. 

All taps is vanities. Mr. Stiggins expresses his abhorrence of spirit- 
uous liquors. Eccles. i. 2. 

Abstain from all hypocrisy and pride of heart. Address by Mr. 
Stiggins in a state of intoxication.— Jer. xlix. 16. 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 


When the wicked man Part of a score. Words intoned by 
John Jasper. Ps. xxvii. 2. 

Or whether Stony stood for Stephen. John Jasper to Durdles.— 
Acts vii. 59. 

Christians are stoned on all sides as if the days of Saint Stephen 
were revived.— Acts vii. 59. 

Bloodshed ! Abel! Cain! I hold no terms with Cain. Mr. 
Honeythunder expresses his belief in the guilt of Neville Landless.— 
Gen. iv. 8. / 

The Commandments say no murder. Ibid. Eu. xx. 13. 

They also say you shall bear no false witness. Mr. Chrisparkle’s 


reply.— Ea. xx. 16. 


HARD TIMES 


She had only yesterday been set right by a prattler three feet high, 
for returning to the question, What is the first principle of this science ? 
The absurd answer, To do unto others as I would that they should 
do unto me. Mr. Choakumchild’s opinion of Sissy Jupe.—Matt. vii. 

2. 
: Their tall chimneys rising up into the air like competing Towers 
of Babel. The appearance of Coketown.— Gen. xi. 9. 

Let him who is without sin among you cast the first stone at her. 
Rachael’s plea for the degraded wife of Stephen Blackpool.— John 
viii. 7. ailoatl 
"They were flowing for the fertilization of the land where grapes 
-are gathered from thorns, and figs from thistles. Louisa’s recollection 


of her childhood.— Luke vi. 44. 
Aoer we 
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GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


You'll see a wild beast tamed. Wemmick to Pip.—James iii. 8. 

Again saw the wicked Noah’s Ark out on the black water. A 
modern boat with a Biblical name.—Gen. vi. 14. 

I thought of the two men who went up into the Temple to pray, 
and I knew there were no better words that I could say beside his 
bed, than O Lord, be merciful to him a sinner. Pip’s prayer over 
the dying Magwitch.—Luke xviii. 10, 13. 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 


I read more of the New Testament in the fresh frank face going up 
to the village beside me, in five minutes, than I have read in anathe- 
matizing discourses (albeit put to press with enormous flourishing of 
trumpets), in all my life. Reflections of the uncommercial traveller. 
—Maitt. vi. 2. 

Oh, the bitterness of the cup I drink. But I bow submissive. 
From a letter to the benevolent clergyman.—Mark xiv. 36. 

You have, indeed, like Boaz, not left off your kindness to the living 
and the dead. Jbid.— Ruth ii. 20. 

The wise men of the East... must look to the north and south 
and west. Reflections of the uncommercial traveller.—Maitt. ii. 1. 

Let us, also, any morning before taking the seat of Solomon, look 
into the shops and dwellings all around the Temple. Jbid.—1l Kings 
vii. .7. 

I have read that they did so, once upon a time, and that when they 
had sung a hymn, Someone (not in a beautiful garment) went up unto 
the Mount of Olives. IJbid.—Mark xiv. 26. 

My father is the King of Kings; my father is the Lord of Lords. 
From an address by a dissenting clergyman.— Rev. xvii. 14. 

In respect ... of his earnest reiterated assurance to the people that 
the commonest among them could work out their own salvation if 
they would, by simply, lovingly, and dutifully following Our Saviour 
... this gentleman deserved all praise. Jbid.—Phil. ii. 12. 

Which is the better interest: Christ’s choice of twelve poor men 
to help in those merciful wonders among the poor and rejected ; or 
the pious bullying of a whole union full of paupers? Jbéd.—Luke 
vi. 13. 

What is your changed philosophy to wretched me, ...when you 
have the widow’s son to tell me about, the ruler’s daughter, the other 
figure at the door when the brother of the two sisters was dead, and 
one of the two ran to the mourner, crying, The Master is come and 
calleth for thee? Ibid.—Lwuke vii. 12; Luke viii. 49; John xi. 28. 

This young Saint Anthony ... becomes a backslider. Reflections 
of the uncommercial traveller.—Jer. viii. 5. 

Instantly it twisted out of its garment like the young man in the 
New Testament. A reference to the young man made by the traveller. 
—Mark xiv. 51, 52. 

Adam’s confiding children.—Gen. iv. 1, 2. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES 


One of the greatest scoundrels upon the earth since the accursed 
Judas. Mr. Stryver’s estimate of John Barsad.—Matt. xxvi. 14, 15. 
Unbelieving philosophers who were remodelling the world with 
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words, and making card Towers of Babel to scale the skies with. 
Adherents of the great Monseigneur.—Gen. x1. 9. 

Suffer them and forbid them not. They see my Father’s face. 
Thus, the rustling of an angel’s wings got blended with the other 
echoes, and they were not wholly of earth, but had in them that breath 
of heaven. The death of Little Lucie.—Luke xviii. 16; Matt. xviii. 10. 

The name of the strong man of Old Scripture had descended to the 
chief functionary who worked it; but, so armed, he was stronger 
than his namesake, and blinder, and tore away the gates of God’s 
own temple every day. Fanciful description of La Guillotine.— 
Judges xvi. 29, 30. 

T am the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord, he that believeth 
in me though he were dead yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me shall never die. Said when Sydney Carton made 
his sublime sacrifice.— John xi. 25. 


(To be concluded) 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


FLORENCE DOMBEY’S TEARS 


Sir.—The following point may perhaps prove of interest. When 
re-reading Dombey and Son, I was struck by the fact that Florence 
usually appears in tears. Going through the book again I made a 
note of every page (in the Oxford Edition) where those tears occur. 

I have wondered if Dickens was aware that he presented Florence 
in tears actually 88 times. I believe only on about three occasions 
is she presented with dry eyes. I give the page numbers to which I 


refer. 
29, 46, 47, 52, 75, 101, 104, 106, 114, 168, 169, 170, 188, 242, 


291, 292, 294, 296, 297, 298, 299, 301, 302, 306, 308, 318, 381, 382, 
407, 409, 410, 468, 471, 474, 477, 500, 503, 527, 583, 586, 587, 588, 
590, 591, 698, 701, 702, 704, 706, 709, 710, 717, 718, 721, 753, 754, 
756, 761, 767, 768, 769, 771, 776, 784, 785, 786, 788, 790, 793, 794, 
801, 803, 816, 817, 818, 820, 821, 823, 908, 926, 929, 932, 965, 968, 


969, 994, 999. 
Yours sincerely, 


Maset H. SPIELMANN. 


DICKENS AND THE- TAGARTS 


Sir.—Miss Tagart, before her death, requested me to send you the 
following facts regarding Dickens’s connection with her father’s 
Church, Little Portland Street Unitarian Chapel. 

When Dickens was in America in 1842, he met, and was greatly 
influenced by the famous Dr. Channing. On his return to England, 
he visited the Essex Street Chapel, and in the autumn, after returning 
from his Cornish trip, Dickens noticed the announcement of a memorial 
service for Dr. Channing (who died Ind October) to be held in Little 
Portland Street Chapel on the 20th November, 1842. x 

Dickens attended the service, the result being that the two families, 
Dickens and the Tagarts, became intimate, and Dickens took sittings 
for himself and family at Little Portland Street Chapel, being a con- 
stant attender, and retaining his membership until his departure for 


Italy in July, 1844. 


. 
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The sittings were then given up, but after his return from the 
Continent, Dickens was often seen at the Church, and the intimate 
relationship between the two families was retained until Mr. Tagart’s 
death in 1858. 

In 1844 the congregation of the Little Portland Street Chapel 
decided to present a service of plate to the Rev. Ed. Tagart, and 
Dickens was unanimously invited to write the inscription and present 
the plate. The former he did, but the latter he was prevented from 
doing owing to his departure for Italy. 

Yours faithfully, 
FRANK 8S. JOHNSON. 


Sir.—Your issue for April contains a short paper on “A visit to 
Lausanne” contributed by Mr. Henry Alexander, of New York, in 
which he speaks of meeting Miss Tagart (aged 90) in that educational 
centre of Switzerland. 

It happens that the lady mentioned having taken up her abode in 
Lausanne, and I having made London my place of residence, I have 
for many years past lost all association with her, and she may not 
even remember my name. But in the fifties of last century I was 
privileged to be on friendly terms with the Tagart family, who then 
resided in Hampstead, and as I am now in my 9lst year, it follows 
that in those remote days we must have been boy and girl contem- 
poraneously. 

I did not know then that Dickens and the Tagarts were personal 
friends, and it was not through Dickens that I make their acquaintance. 
I owed that pleasure to my intimate friend and Leipzig fellow student, 
Edward Francis Bache, whose mother, the wife of a Unitarian minister 
in Edgbaston (Birmingham), was a Miss Martineau. 

As Mr. Alexander observes, we nonagenarians “‘are of a sanguine 
disposition,’” and something more, too, I hope. 

38 Hardwicke Road, N. Faithfully yours, 
llth May, 1925. FRANCESCO BERGER. 


FACTS ABOUT ‘ FAGIN’S LAND ”’ 


Srr.—When Father Suckling resigned the living of St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, paragraphs appeared in the daily papers stating that the 
Church stands on the site of the notorious ‘‘ Thieves’ Kitchen,” 
formerly the recognised training school for pickpockets, burglars and 
other criminals, a district in which the clergy never ventured without 
a plain clothes policeman as guard. The Church may have been built 
on the site of a thieves’ kitchen, in existence prior to the premises 
of Mr. Sampson Low, but it was not the notorious Thieves’ Kitchen, 
infamous in history. This was formerly in the centre of Fox Court, 
near by, and was demolished, either in 1884, by the Board of Works, 
to make way for artisans’ dwellings, or later when the court was 
transformed into a public thoroughfare. This, no doubt, was the one 
referred to by Dickens himself, in the article in “ Reprinted Pieces,’? 
entitled “*On Duty with Inspector Field.” 

I cannot agree with Mr. Williams that the dispensary of Summary 
Justice was the Sessions House on Clerkenwell Green. This was at 
No. 54 Hatton Garden, the office being a front parlour, with a panelled 
wall, presided over by the notorious magistrate, Mr. Laing, thinly 
disguised as Fang in Oliver Twist. 
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Mr. Laing was subsequently deprived of his post, and the police 
court transferred to King’s Cross Road, and is now the Clerkenwell 
Police Court. 

319 Camden Road, Faithfully yours, 
London, N.7. Wit1amM J. Rorrery. 


CARLISLE HOUSE, SOHO 


Srr.—At the conclusion of his letter in the last issue of The 
Dickensian concerning Dr. Manette’s house in Soho, Mr. Roffey takes 
me to task for “‘assuming..... that the present Carlisle House was 
that in which Mrs. Cornelys held her masquerades.”” It is true that 
by the careless omission of the word “ near,” I infer that Carlisle House 
stood in Carlisle Street, but, of course, this is not so. The reference 
in question should, therefore, read: ‘‘ Carlisle Street ..... reminds 
us that near here Carlisle House stood: in the days of which Barnaby 
Rudge deals, masquerades were held here, and we read of one being 
attended by Emma Haredale and her uncle.” 

Mr. Roffey then goes on to say ‘‘ These (Mrs. Cornelys’s Masquerades) 
were held in the town house of the Earl of Carlisle, known as the 
‘White House’..... now the registered office of Messrs. Crosse & 
Blackwell.” 

I cannot find any authority to support this statement, and I am 
afraid Mr. Roffey has confused the two houses. Carlisle House and 
White House were quite separate, the former being at the south angle 
of Soho Square and Sutton Street, and the latter at the opposite corner. 

Carlisle House was built by the Earl of Carlisle in about 1690 ; 
Mrs. Cornelys had possession of it from 1761, with varying fortunes, 
until 1778, and this was the house referred to by Dickens in Barnaby 
Rudge when he says ‘‘ Miss Emma was with her uncle at the masquerade 
at Carlisle House.” 

Although Mrs. Cornelys had given up the house two years before 
the date of the story, other masquerades may have been held there 
in 1780 under another management. 

In 1792 the Roman Catholic Chapel of St. Patrick was founded in 
the ballroom of Carlisle House, and the present chapel was built on 
the site in 1891-3. 

White House, which evidently Mr. Roffey confuses with Carlisle 
House, was never the town house of the Earl of Carlisle. It stood 
at the north corner of Sutton Street, and on its site are now the offices 
of Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell (built 1837). White House was also a 
notorious gaming and dancing house during the same period as Mrs. 
Cornelys held sway at Carlisle House on the opposite corner. 

Yours faithfully, 
WatteR DEXTER. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 

NOTICE.—The latest date for receiving reports from Branches 

for the October number is the 12th September.—Editor. 
BALHAM.—Nothing but the enthusiasm which always marks the 
efforts of Miss Jolly and her willing band of helpers could have 
triumphed over the difficulties attending their performance of “ Mrs. 
Tibbs’s Boarding House” on March 13th. The limited space and 
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absence of stage effects only made actors and audience alike the more 
determined to be jolly, which we know is quite in the spirit of good 
Dickensian counsel. On April 3rd the evening was devoted to essays 
on subjects taken from Our Mutual Friend, and to answers to questions 
on the book. The papers showed that some of the members had 
given much time to their preparation, and it is clear that in few ways 
can thé Fellowship better promote the study of the master’s works 
than in devoting a lecture at the beginning of each season to the critical 
examination of a book, and another evening at the close of the season 
to the results of the members’ own reading of the book. Prizes were 
awarded to Mr. W. F. Boryer, Miss M. E. Bedford, Miss A. M. Holmes, 
Miss A. G. Holmes and Miss Wiegand. On the 22nd April the Branch 
gave a Dramatic Performance at Headquarters as is reported on 
another page, and the winter season was brought to a close with a 
Social and General Meeting on May 8th. The membership has in- 
creased from 74 to 78. All the officers and committee were re-elected 
with exception of Mr. W. J. Fisher, whose services as Hon. Secretary 
have been so valuable to the Branch since its formation. Mr. W. 
Kent was elected in his stead. 


BATH.—Miss Florence Tylee had prepared a veritable feast for the 
members who attended her lecture in large numbers on March 3lst 
last, her subject being ‘‘Dickens and our Daily Bread.’ Many took 
part in the discussion which followed with more than usual vivacity. 
On the evening of April 28th several of the principal members as- 
sembled outside the Grand Pump Room Hotel for the Unveiling of 
the Tablet, which has been placed on the wall to mark the site of the 
old White Hart Inn, beloved of Pickwick. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the President of the Branch. The Annual General Meeting 
was held the same evening in the Pump Room, and was also well at- 
tended. The Hon. Secretary read a report which witnessed to the 
eontinued progress of the Fellowship in Bath. Councillor T. Sturge 
Cotterell was re-elected President and Chairman, and Mr. Frank 
Richards, M.A., to the Vice-Presidency. The Hon. Secretary, Miss 
Singers-Bigger, explained that owing to indifferent health during the 
winter months, and for other reasons, she was desirous of relinquishing 
the post of Secretary. Miss G. E. Masters accepted office as Joint 
Hon. Secretary for another year. Mr. C. E. Revell, who read a detailed 
financial report, resigned the Treasurership, and Mr, Luther Wilson 
agreed to fill that position in his stead. Several new names were added 
to the existing Committee, which was re-elected. Among these were 
Mrs. Tutton, Mr. W. W. Bell, Mr. C. E. Revell (the retiring Hon. 
Treasurer), Mr. M. Moroney, and Mr. W. Blathwayt. A vote of thanks 
was accorded to Miss Singers-Bigger for her services to the Branch as 
Secretary during the past two years. The evening terminated with 
an interesting debate, opened by the Chairman, on the merits of Our 
Mutual Friend. 


BIRMINGHAM.—The winter session of the above Branch closed 
with the Annual Meeting on March 26th, at which the Secretary 
reported an increase of members, and in the number of meetings held 
during the session. The New Year opened in January, 1925, by a 
debate “That Mr. Micawber is a Social Danger,’ but the meeting 
decided in the negative by a show of hands after an eager and heated 
discussion by members. On February 7th the Birthday Party took 
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place, and Nottingham, Shrewsbury, Redditch and Woodville Branchcs 
were invited. The evening proved a great success. On February 
11th Mr. Cuming Walters gave ‘‘ Dickens Self-Revelations,’’ showing a 
tender and intimate love of Dickens, and a discernment of personality 
revealed in his works that brought Dickens right into our midst, while 
the speaker held the light as it were for us to see the spirit within. 
Those who heard can never forget. On February 21st the Poor 
Children’s Tea Party gave great joy to 150 happy little guests. On 
March 11th deep interest was roused by short papers by members. 
One was given by a blind lady member—reading from Braille type— 
and the wonderful cadence of her quick voice brought home to the 
listeners the power of Dickens to hold and charm the hearts of those 
who ‘‘see from within,”’ while cut off from the outward vision of their 
friends. The result of a paper of questions on David Copperfield, 
the book of study for the session, was declared : Mr. William Nodder 
taking ‘“‘ The Kent of Dickens ”’ as first prize, and Miss Gertrude King 
taking a Dickens ‘‘ Knocker’”’ as second prize. 


BOSTON (U.S.A.).—A series of brilliant meetings held in the Crystal 
Parlour of the Parker House, where Dickens gave the memorable 
dinner after ‘“‘The Great International Walking Match,” has made 
this year a season of inspiration under the leadership of Edward F. 
Payne, the President. It was his idea to reproduce the famous “Boz”? 
dinner given by the men of Boston, in 1842, for the anniversary which 
all Dickensians observe, and this was done in such perfection of detail 
that it was regarded as one of the events of the winter. Not a line 
was spoken that was not recorded as being heard at Papanti’s about 
which James T. Fields has written so delightfully. Five hundred 
crowded Unity House. The hall was in semi-darkness, but brilliant 
lights were thrown on the head table where Frederick C. Packard, 
Jun., an instructor at Harvard, appeared as Dickens, and made up to 
represent the Maclise portrait. His toast to “ England and America 
and may there never be anything but the Atlantic between them,” 
was received with hearty applause. Mr. Payne, as Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
was toastmaster ; Richard Henry Dana delivered the identical speech 
made by his father at the original dinner; Leon E. Connell as Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes sang the song he wrote for that occasion. 
Every man at the head table was in the exact dress of the period, 
and Professor Frank W. C. Hersey, as Washington Allston, wore a 
blue broadcloth coat that belonged to him. The music was also of 
the period. Children and grandchildren of those who arranged the 
actual dinner were guests of honour, including Mrs. J. G. Thorpe and 
Miss Alice M. Longfellow, daughter of the poet. 


BRIGHTON.—Apri! 17th was devoted to a dramatic reading of 
Barnaby Rudge, arranged by Mrs. Withy, and divided into twenty- 
seven scenes, occupying two hours. The characters were all well 
sustained by the members to whom they were entrusted. Mrs. Withy 
herself took that of Miss Miggs. At the May meeting there were three 
Dickensian items: ‘‘ Short biography of Dickens,’ written in verse 
by Mrs. Withy, who recited it; a monologue from David Copperfield, 
by Mr. S. Humphreys; and a scene from Nicholas Nickleby by the 
Misses Russell-Davies and Barbara Sievier. At this meeting a pre- 
sentation was made to Mrs. Withy. in recognition of her seven years 
service. A collection was also made for the Dickens House Endowment 


Fund. 
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EASTBOURNE.—The Annual General Meeting was well attended, 
and highly satisfactory reports and balance sheets were presented 
and adopted. The usual election of officers for the coming session 
took place. In May about 40 members had a delightful excursion 
to the ancient and historic town, Lewes. The castle, Alderman Every’s 
museum, Anne of Cleeve’s, and Tom Paine’s houses were visited, and 
Alderman Every entertained the party to tea. At the present time 
members are busy preparing for the ‘“‘ Old Englyshe Fancy Fayre,” 
to be held shortly at Green Croft School and Grounds, Grand Parade. 


EDINBURGH.—The last two meetings completed a highly successful 
season. On’ March 19th, at the Gartshore Hall, Mr. T. S. Muir, 
F.R.S.G.S., lectured on ‘‘ Charles Dickens and the French.” Mr. 
Muir referred to the friendship between Dickens and Fechter, and 
spoke of the novelist’s partiality for France. He followed the route 
of the Dorrits on their travels, and gave a vivid account of the “‘ Pious 
Monks of St. Bernard,” including a description of the hospice and its 
work. The Annual General Business Meeting took place in the Goold 
Hall on April 2nd. The majority of the office bearers were re-elected, 
with the exception of Miss MacKay, who retired from the position 
of Secretary because of ill-health. Mrs. Pearson Callum was chosen 
to fill the vacant office, and Mr. Walter A. Smith was appointed a 
Vice-President in room of the late Mr. David MacRitchie. Mr. J. 
Murray Minck arranged the after programme of dramatic sketches, 
in which Miss Dorothy Duncan and Mr. J. Finlayson Goold gave 
clever performances, and Miss Molly Maclean recited with effect. 
The Committee recommend the study of The Christmas Books for 
next session, regretting that, as Great Hapectations had been dealt 
with this session, it would be inadvisable to fall into line with the 
study of a general book by the other Branches until a later period. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—On March 13th Mr. 
W. J. Saunders, B.Sc., gave an excellent lecture on ‘* Kipling.’’ There 
was a good attendance, and the lecture was greatly appreciated by all, 
and was followed by a good discussion.’ On March 28th the Branch 
held its Annual Dinner at Broad Street Station Restaurant, about 
sixty members and friends were present. The guests of the evening 
were Mr. and Mrs. Johnson and the Secretary of the Branch, Miss 
Catchpole. The President, Mr. J. H. McNulty, gave the toast of 
‘““The Immortal Memory.’ ‘‘ Dickens,’ he said, ‘‘ was not a blind 
optimist who looked on the bright side of things ; he was an optimist 
who looked on the dark side of things, but believed it could be made 
bright. Many of the abuses he attacked had passed away, but the 
essential part of his message remained. The poor we have always 
with us, and Dickens taught, not only kindness, but also respect for 
God’s own people.’ The toast of ‘‘ The Visitors’? was proposed by 
Mr. J. J. Thompson, and that of ‘“‘The Ladies’® by Mr. H. Mills, 
while Mr. W. Miller the father of the Branch, made an excellent little 
speech, wishing his child every prosperity and congratulating it on the 
progress it had made during the fourteen years of its existence. An 
excellent concert, under the able direction of Mr. J. S. Maxwell and 
Mr. H. Mills, greatly added to the enjoyment of the evening, which 
was by general consent the best and most Dickensian Dinner ever held. 
by the Branch. The Annual General Meeting was held on April 24th, 
when Mr. J. H. Mahoney was elected President, Mr. H. Mills, Chairman, 
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and Mr. W. Miller, Hon. Auditor. The Committee, Hon. Secretary 
and Hon. Treasurer were re-elected. At the conclusion of the business, 
a ‘* Defence of Puns, Parody and Paradox ” was read by Mr. McNulty. 
This was followed by a spirited discussion, and thus a very successful 
session was brought to a close. 


HULL.—The year opened with New Year Revels and Old Time 
Dances in Dickensian Costumes, and was attended by the Lord Mayor 
and Lady Mayoress, who kindly presented the prizes, and a most en- 
joyable time was spent. Mr. F. R. Bell gave a very fine paper on 
‘Dickens and the Newspapers,” showing the wonderful hold that 
Charles Dickens had in America. The birthday celebration took 
the form of a concert by members of the Hull Amateur Operatic Society, 
under the leadership of Mr. A. Appleby. Rev. A. H. Lewis, B.D., 
gave an eloquent lecture on “ The Novel as a means of Transport,” 
and during the evening Miss E. Hall gave several recitals, and a very 
enjoyable and profitable evening was spent. Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Ellis gave a musical evening with a fine rendering of ‘‘ Folk Songs,” 
and it was a night long to be remembered by all present. The lecture 
season closed with a discussion on the book Bleak House, which had 
been the study book of the session. A Study Circle had been arranged 
at the beginning of the session, and five nights were devoted to the 
study of the book, with the result that much more interest was shown, 
‘and the discussion was very spirited and earnest. Mr. S. McVeigh 
took the lead, and won the warm sympathy of the members in his 
portrayal of the incidents in the life and death scenes of the “‘ outcasts ” 
of the novel—the flotsam and jetsam of society, so dear to the heart 
of the novelist. A hearty vote of thanks was passed to him for his 
lecture. The Annual Meeting was held on Friday, March 27th, presided 
over by Mr. T. H. Appleby. A review of the season’s work was sub- 
mitted by Mr. 8. McVeigh. The election of officers for the year was 
as follows : President, Mr. F. W. Page ; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. J. Bird, 
Mr. T. C. Ashbridge ; General Secretary, Mr. Alan Phillips ; Treasurer, 
Mrs. F. Scholes; Financial Secretary, Miss E. A. Brown; Minute 
Secretary, Mr. H. Lawton; Country Rambles Secretary, assisted by 
Mrs. F. Scholes, Mr. F. R. Bell; Hon. Auditor, Mr. T. L. Witty ; 
Miss Gertrude Watson, L.R.A.M., Hon. Pianist. The following gentle- 
men were elected as Hon. Vice-Presidents : Major A. J. Atkinson, 
J.P., Mr. H. Brent Grotian, M.P., and Mr. T. H. Appleby, Ex- 
President. In all respects the session has been very successful, 
both socially and educationally. 


LONDON.—March 12th was Members’ Night, and those who attended 
at the Memorial Hall were rewarded by a most excellent evening’s 
entertainment. Papers on Our Mutual Friend were contributed by 
Mr. W. J. Roffey, Miss Ada Major, Mr. H. Bland Johnson, and Miss 
Ruth Whittaker. Each dwelt on a different part or phase of the 
book, and all were full of interest. Other contributions were made 
by various members, and an exceedingly lively debate followed, which 
was much enjoyed by the audience. Mr. Perey T. Carden made an 
excellent chairman, his well-chosen comments on the various items 
being much appreciated. The Annual General Meeting of Headquarters 
was held on April 22nd, at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C., 
and was well attended. The business part of the programme was 
quickly disposed of under the able chairmanship of Mr. 8. J. Rust, 
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who read a full report of the year’s doings. The members heard with 
great regret that Mr. C. H. Green was retiring from the post of Hon. 
Secretary at this year’s conference. Further reference is made to this 
on another page. This was followed by a series of Dramatic Sketches 
given by members of Balham and St. Pancras Branches, which were 
highly appreciated. The first, by Balham, was a play entitled ~ Bella ”’ 
from Our Mutual Friend, introducing the Wilfers, the Boffins and John 
Rokesmith. Where all did so well, it would be invidious to particularise, 
but mention must be made of the charming portrayal by Miss Christine 
Matz of the wilful but tender-hearted Bella Wilfer. A scene from 
David Copperfield followed, a David and Dora Episode, enacted by 
Miss Ruth Whittaker and Mr. W. Parry of St. Pancras. This was 
admirably done, Miss Whittaker looking, speaking and acting the 
part of Dora with great skill and effect. The programme ended with 
‘Mrs. Quilp’s Tea Party,” by the St. Pancras Branch. In this Mr. 
Walker gave a very powerful rendering of Quilp, which was much 
enjoyed by the audience, as indeed was the whole of the programme. 


MELBOURNE.—The Branch’s activities for 1925 began on February 
5th, when the birthday commemoration took place. Mr. J. H. Crowther, 
one of the Vice-Presidents, read a delightful paper entitled ‘“‘ The Prince 
of Lecturers: an Appreciation of the late Rev. Charles Clark.’”® Mr. 
Stanley Brookes contributed a paper on ‘‘ Charles Dickens’s Life,’’ 
Miss Beatrice Fleet gave some good character recitations, and Miss 
Hatchard’s singing of some sweet old English songs gave much pleasure. 
At the meeting on March 5th, Miss Frances Fraser read an interesting 
paper, ‘“‘ A Study in Pessimism by an Optimist,” dealing mainly with 
the book Little Dorrit. The President, Mr. W. A. Callaway, gave 
some extracts from a recent book on Dickens by Chancellor. A sketch 
in character was performed by Miss Sylvia Archer (Sairey Gamp) 
and Miss Ena Lemmon (Betsy Prig), of Mrs. Gamp’s Tea Party. On 
April 2nd Miss E. A. Fraser read, instead of an original paper, a chapter 
from “ Physic and Fiction,’* by 8. Squire Sprigge, wherein Dickens’s 
medical knowledge is shown to be wonderfully accurate, especially in 
the delineation of decadents and imbeciles. Mr. W. G. Southwell’s 
paper asked the question ‘“‘ Why is Dickens Popular ?”’ and replied 
by giving numerous satisfactory answers. A youthful violinist, Mr. 
Ron Boehme, who had been a prize winner at the Ballarat Eisteddfod, 
contributed several pleasing items, and Miss Truda Russell sang some 
favourite songs in acharming manner. Mrs. Lindsay, the Hon. Pianist 
to the Fellowship, is highly appreciated both as accompanist and 
solo performer. 


NEW YORK.—At the March meeting, after a few preliminary 
remarks by Dr. Duffield, Mr. Cavanaugh spoke about the exhibit of 
Pickwick Papers in the gallery. Dr. Duffield selected as his topic 
for this evening ‘‘ Dickens’s Indictment of the Law,’ as illustrated 
by Buzfuz, Tulkinghorn and Grewgious, and gave a most illuminating 
talk on same. The Doctor read the speech of Sergeant Buzfuz to the 
jury with splendid effect, bringing out finely his orator *! pomposity, 
and also read passages from Tulkinghorn in Bleak House, and Grewgious 
in Edwin Drood. At the April meeting Dr. Duffield was absent owing 
to sickness. However, Mr. Cavanaugh filled his place most acceptably. 
He regretted the absence of the Doctor, who had been scheduled to 
give a discourse on “ Dickens’s Arraignment of Society, with readings. 
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The evening closed with a most vivid and interesting lecture on “‘ The 
Inns and Taverns mentioned in Dickens’s Works,”? which most fortun- 
ately had been prepared with great skill by Mr. Hopkins for just such 
an emergency as this, and this was read by Mr. Cavanaugh. It was 
illustrated by about 50 lantern slides. 


OLD TOWN-ORONO.—It is the general plan to go over the whole 
of the principal works of Dickens rather hastily, and then take them 
individually for more intensive study. Thus far the Branch has dis- 
cussed Edwin Drood, Our Mutual Friend, A Tale of Two Cuties, 
Pickwick Papers, and The Cricket on the Hearth. Next year’s pro- 
gramme is as follows: David Copperfield, Mrs. Webster ; Nicholas 
Nickleby, Mrs. Estabrooke; The Christmas Stories, Mrs. Porter ; 
Oliver Twist, Mrs. Stevens ; Barnaby Rudge, Mr. Waterhouse ; Great 
Expectations, Mrs. Keith. During the year three prizes of ten dollars 
each were offered to students in the three local high schools who had 
presented the best reports covering at least six books of Dickens which 
they had read. These prizes will be continued from year to year, 
and they are certain to awaken an interest in good literature on the part 
of our young people. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The season closed with an enjoyable “ Outing ” 
to the Single Tax Colony at Arden, Delaware, on the afternoon of 
May 16th. The sixty members and guests were conveyed by two 
motor busses through beautiful rural scenes, under sunny skies, to 
the quaint and attractive settlement. Mr. Frank Stevens, founder 
of the colony, welcomed the visitors, and later in the woodland amphi- 
theatre made a most interesting address outlining the purposes of the 
movement. Towards evening box lunches were opened, coffee served, 
and a pleasant hour spent as the groups assembled under the trees. 
In the evening the Arden Players presented ‘‘ Bombastes Furioso ”” 
with amusing effect. The March meeting was thoroughly enjoyed 
and well attended. The boys from the Charles W. Henry Public School 
made a decided hit. Their presentation of Mr. Pickwick’s delicate 
situation with Mrs. Bardell, and the two Copperfield recitals were 
exceedingly clever ; David’s childish simplicity with Barkis, and again 
with the friendly waiter being well brought out. Preceding their 
appearance Miss Caroline T. Moffett, principal of the school, explained 
how the boys became interested in Dickens mainly through the annual 
recital of A Christmas ‘Carol by a former pupil. The boys’ ages range 
from ten to twelve years. President Ober read a well prepared and 
informative paper on ‘‘ The Inns of Our Mutual Friend ;” and Caspar W. 
Briggs read an amusing act from his play adapted from the same book. 
Everyone was delighted with the charming violin selections of Dr. 
Frank O. Nagle, and equal pleasure followed the piano solos of Alice 
Zahm Nagle and the songs of Kathryn Cash. A final consideration of 
Our Mutual Friend by Rev. Joseph M. Corrigan, of St. Charles Seminary, 
was the feature of the April programme. He gave a thorough review 
of the book, and dwelt particularly upon the character of Twemlow 

as one of Dickens’s gentlemen. Mr. C. L. States recited two selections 
most ably from David Copperfield, and Miss Lillian Biddle won applause 
by her rendition of the final scene between Miss Pross and Madame 
Defarge. The last number was the quarrel scene between Sairey Gamp 
and Betsy Prig given with telling effect by Halchen Mohr Cooke and 
Elma McClinton. Miss Marie Martel delighted all with her vocal 
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selections. Following the suggestion of Headquarters, Great Hx- 
pectations is to be considered next season. 


ST. PANCRAS.—On May 31st the Branch revelled in a day of great 
expectations realised, thanks to Col. Gadd, who cheerily gave the 
day to act as guide on a river trip from Gravesend to Canvey Island. 
The river here runs through the often forlorn district made memorable 
in Great Expectations, and Colonel Gadd, whose knowledge of that 
story and its topography is extensive, took the party along the route 
followed on the fateful journey when Pip, Herbert and Startop en- 
deavoured to get Magwitch out of the country. The squat shoal 
lighthouse and other landmarks were noted, and the party took tea 
at the Lobster Smack, Canvey Island, which tallies exactly with the 
little public house where Pip and his friends put up for the night. 
The return journey was rather rough and wet, but enjoyable. A very 
pleasant country ramble to Pinner was taken on May 2nd, when Mr. 
Mark Vernon was in charge. Rev. J. Carter Rendell took the chair 
at the April Members’ Evening, when Mr. Rust and Mrs. Fuller gave 
a splendid rendering of the scene between Mrs. Bardell and Mr. Pickwick, 
and Mr. Parry and Miss Whittaker gave two David and Dora scenes ; 
Miss Laura Godfree and Miss Cooke gave readings, and Mr. Rust, 
Mr. Roffey, Miss Whittaker and Miss Sherman gave papers on Our 
Mutual Friend. On April 22nd, Mr. Wickens conducted a ramble in 
Chelsea, where his faculty for crowding every minute with interest 
was manifested to an uncanny degree. In addition a visit was paid 
to Crosby Hall, the old Church, and St. Luke’s, where the register of 
Dickens’s marriage was seen. 


SOUTHEND.—The salient feature of the last quarter was the 
Annual General Meeting, held on April 24th. The Branch concluded 
the session with a balance of about £27 in hand. Over 400 names 
stood on the membership roll. The Hon. Treasurer, Mr. H. E. Mayhew, 
reminded the members that the Branch was morally responsible for 
the upkeep of the ‘‘ Tiny Tim ” and ‘ Little Nell ’’ Cots at the Southend 
Hospital. This called for an annual donation of £30. Among the 
activities of the session were an outing to Beeley Abbey, the President’s 
Reception, and a Dinner and Dance at the Palace Hotel, Southend. 
The Branch has well maintained its position on the dramatic side. 
Important in this connection was the presentation for one week at the 
New Palace Theatre, Westcliff, of ‘“‘ Barnaby Rudge”; while several 
minor dramatic performances have also been given in Southend, 
Westcliff and surrounding districts. By their efforts the Branch has 
been instrumental in obtaining £50 for charities during the year. 
A warm tribute was paid to the good work done for the Branch by 
Mr. H. A. Atkins, who is retiring from the post of Secretary, which 
he has held for the past two years. Mr. Atkins is being succeeded by 
Mr. Frank Russell. Proposing the re-election of the Vice-Presidents, 
Mr. Mayhew (Hon. Treasurer), referred to the loss sustained by the 
sad death of the Rev. Hugh Morrison Rose, who passed away suddenly 
last year. Last month the Branch gave a performance of the “‘ Cricket 
on the Hearth” at Rayleigh in aid of a local nursing fund. 


TEWKESBURY.—The final meeting of the sixth session was held 
on the last day of March, when Mr. L. L. Stroud was elected President. 
Mr. Stroud is a keen Dickensian, and has been a member of the 
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Committee since the Branch was founded. Mr. H. de Courcey Peach 
was appointed Hon. Secretary, an office he has held before ; Mr. G. L. 
Hone having undertaken these duties during the two years Mr. Peach 
was President. The book chosen for next session was A Tale of Two 
Cities. With a membership of upwards of 200 the Branch is in a 
thriving condition. 


VANCOUVER.—On May 14th a most successful season of the 
Fellowship came to a close. Recent activities and Dickensian items 
on the bi-monthly programmes included a paper by Mr. V. Ackroyd 


on ‘‘Dickens’s Friends in Youth”; impersonations of numerous 
Dickensian characters by Mr. Percy Leech; a paper by Mrs. Hugh 
Wilson on ‘‘ Dickensian Men”; a sketch of ‘‘ Dick Swiveller and the 


Marchioness,”’ played by Mr. H. S. Farmer and Mrs. V. Ackroyd, 
and the showing at a general meeting of two original letters of Charles 
Dickens written in London in 1842 and sent to friends in the States. 
‘These letters were in perfect condition, and were shown by Mrs. G. W. 
Edwards, creating an atmosphere of extreme interest. The ‘‘ Dickens 
Players’? presented in a suburban hall several sketches, with good 
financial results. On May 2nd they gave an entertainment of finished 
talent, presenting ‘“‘ Fanny Squeers’ Tea Party,” ‘‘The Smallweed 
Family,’ ‘‘The denunciation of Uriah Heep,” and ‘“ Bumble’s 
Courtship.”” Those taking part were Mr. Tom Luckett, Mr. Geo. 
Chugg, Mrs. H. Deagle, Miss Agnes Scott, Mr. C. Ward, Mr. George 
‘Turrell, Miss Marjorie Fraser, Mr. Esslement, Miss Antinoch and Mr. 
Digby. ‘‘ Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness”’ (Mr. H. 8, Farmer 
and Mrs. V. Ackroyd), music, a “‘ bran tub,”’ a social time and a com- 
petition of Dickensian quotations, put on by Mrs. Haughton, marked 
the last evening, making it a most enjoyable affair. The winners in 
the competition were Miss Dorothy Munro and Mr. C. Ward. Mr. J. 
Francis Bursill, as President, referred to the prosperity of the Fellow- 
ship, and the meeting endorsed the giving of $50 to the “ Tiny Tim 
Cot ” which it is about to support, and the sum of $25 to the Doughty 
Street Museum. As private members, Mr. and Mrs. V. Ackroyd 
gave $3, and Mr. H. G. Deagle $2 to this fund, so that $30 was sent to- 
Cliffords Inn. In honour of the “‘ breaking-up ” for the summer, ‘‘ Oh 
Canada ” was enthusiastically sung, as well as the National Anthem. 


WINNIPEG.— Nicholas Nickleby was the subject at the March 
meeting the programme was arranged by Mr. Thos. C. B. Boon, who 
did the introduction and outline, using a number of slides of the first 
illustrations to the book. Mrs. Sadler gave a splendid study of Mrs. 
Nickleby. Mr. Dudley Kemp took Squeers and the Yorkshire schools 
in a breezy critical style, and Mr. Teakles, Hon. President, discussed 
the Cheeryble brothers. The April programme, after the business 
of the annual meeting was over, was in the hands of Rev. Father Morton, 
who dwelt on “The Creative Power of Dickens,” claiming for the 
novelist ‘‘ the greatest creative power we’ve had..... creating an army 
of men, women, and children more living to the general public than 
actual persons such as Julius Cesar or Virgil could ever be.” Rev. 
Canon Gill having been elected for two years will again preside over 
the Branch. The following names were added to the Council: Alex. 
McLeod, K.C., H. Trueman and Mrs. G. W. Knipe. Mr. Boon was 
made a Vice-President, and Mr. Walter Payne and Mr. J. J. Moncrieff, 
ion. Members. Mr. R. T. Norman was appointed Musical Director. 
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DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


BOOKS. 


Christmas Stories; The Uncommercial Traveller and A Child's 
History of England ; Reprinted Pieces and The Lazy Tour of Two 
Idle Apprentices. With introduction by Charles Dickens the younger. 
London: Macmillan and Co., 4/6 net each. 

The English Comic Characters, by J. B. Priestley. London: John 
Lane, Ltd., 7/6 net. 

The Dickens Country, by F. G. Kitton. With 16 illustrations by 
T. W. Tyrrel. New edition on thin paper. London: A. and C. 
Black. 


NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 


“Charles Dickens’s Queer People as an Alien sees Them,” by Dr. 
C. W. Burr. Philadelphia Public Ledger, 5th April. 

‘““The Phrenology of Charles Dickens,”” by W. Geo. Wheeler. The 
Two Worlds, 13th February. 

“The Dickens House”? Opening, by Lord Birkenhead. Reports 
and pictures in most of the Daily Papers for 10th June, and the Pro- 
vincial Press during the week. 

‘‘Dickens in Russian Literature,” by Professor Radlov. T.P.s 
Weekly, 20th June. 

‘* Dickens the Boy,’ by W. Kent. Inquirer, June 13th and 20th. 

‘“No. 48 Doughty Street,’ by C. Lewis Hind. Daily Chronicle, 
17th June. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 


BaLHam— 
* July 25—Ramble in Buckinghamshire. Meet at Marylebone Station 
2-10 train to Gerrards Cross. 
Sept. 19—‘* Great Expectations” Ramble. Meet London Bridge 
Station, 2-17 train to Gravesend. 
HaAcKNEY AND SToKE NEwIncTron— 
July 11—Ramble in Kent: Hayes and West Wickham. Meet at 
2 o’clock, Lewisham Obelisk. 
Sr. Pancras— 
July 25—Ramble to Bromley. Meet North Bromley Station at 
; 2-40. Train from Cannon Street, 2 p.m. 
Sept. 19—Ramble : Leighton House and Holland House, Kensington. 
Meet St. Mary Abbott’s Church at 2-30. .. 


Every Dickensian should possess 


The Charles Dickens Book Calendar 


containing a Quotation for every day of the year 
Compiled by B. W. MATZ 


Feap. 8vo. 2s. net 


London: CECIL PALMER, 49 CHANDOS STREET, W.C.2 
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THE DICKENSIAN 


_ A Quarterly Magazine for Dickens Lovers 
and the Official Record of the Dickens Fellowship 


Vou XXT" OCTOBER, 1925 No. 4 


WHEN FOUND— 


\ ITH the present issue of The Dickensian we complete our 
twenty-first annual volume; we have come of age. For 
twenty-one years the familiar green cover has made its regular appear- 
ance; for the first fourteen years as a monthly, and for the last seven 

as a quarterly, publication. 
* * 


* * * 


But the joy which we naturally feel in making this announcement 
is tempered with a deep sorrow, for the hand of him who wrote the 
“* Foreword ” in the first number, and which would have been so justly 
proud to write the final lines in closing the labour of twenty-one 
years, is vanished, and his voice stilled for ever. 

* * ** * * 

B. W. Matz, the Editor of The Dickensian since its foundation 
twenty-one years ago, had been in ill-health for some weeks, and it 
was only the opening of the Dickens House, of which he was the first 
trustee, that kept up his spirits. Those who saw him during the Con- 
ference week were much concerned at his condition; yet the great 
hope that is with us all, did not allow us to believe for one moment 
that this would be his last public appearance. The week following, lying 
on his back in a cane lounge in the garden of his house at Streatham, 
he completed his report of the Conference, and saw the July number 
of this magazine through the press , within a few days of its publication 
he underwent an operation from which, although he rallied sufficiently 
to see his wife and family, he never properly recovered, and he passed 
peacefully away on Friday, the seventeenth of J uly, and was interred 
at the Wandsworth Cemetery on the following Wednesday. 

** * * . * 


Among the many floral tributes at the funeral were a handsome 
wreath, with the centre appropriately filled with scarlet geraniums, 
from “ The Dickens Fellowship throughout the world,’ and another 
from his Co-Trustees of the Dickens House. The London branch of 
the National Book Trade Provident Society ; The Associated Book- 
sellers of Great Britain and Ireland ; Book Publishers Representatives’ 
Association ; Directors and Staff of J. and E. Bumpus, Ltd.; Old 
Colleagues and Friends at Chapman and Hall, Ltd. ; the Staff of Cecil 
Palmer; the Printers of The Dickensian; the City Pickwick Club, 
and the Branches of the Fellowship at St. Pancras, Balham, Hackney, 
Stoke Newington, Eastbourne and Hull showed their affection in 
flowers, and other wreaths bore the names of the following friends 
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well known to our readers: Miss Annie Bennett, Mrs. George Carden, 
Miss Jolly, Mrs. Newcomer, Mrs. Perugini, Mr. Percy Carden, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. E. Brookes Cross, Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Burden, Mr.. 
and. Mrs. Walter Dexter, Sir Henry and Lady Dickens, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. W. Edwards, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Fisher, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Green, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. T. Ley, Mr. and Mrs. W. Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Cecil 
Palmer, Mr. 8. J. Rust, Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood, Mr. T. W. Tyrrell, 
Mr. W. B. Warren, Mr. and Mrs. Bransby Williams. 
* * * * * 


On the Thursday afternoon following the funeral the famous church 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar Square, was filled with the 
family and friends, for a memorial service arranged by the President, 
Mr. W. Pett Ridge, at which Sir Hall Caine, C.H., delivered the touching 
address on ‘“‘ The Love of Dickens,” which appears on another page 
of this issue. Among those present were Sir Henry and Lady Dickens, 
Sir Walter Lawrence, Sir Henry Bushman, Mr. Thomas Burke, Mr. 
Ridgwell Cullum, Mr. A. E. Dunnett, Mr. T. W. Hill, Mr. William Miles, 
Mr. Cecil Palmer, Mr. Edwin Pugh, Mr. A. C. Rogers, Mr. Arthur 
Waugh, Mr. Saxe Wyndham, the members of the Executive Committee 
of the Fellowship, and a large gathering of members generally, as well 
as others who came out of their love and respect for their departed 
friend. 

* * * * * 

Twenty-one years of The Dickensian with B. W. Matz as Editor. 
The present writer is glad to acknowledge that number one of The 
Dickensian introduced him to the Dickens Fellowship, and within a 
few weeks to B. W. Matz, for B. W. M. had the happy knack of seeking 
out those who had a common interest in Dickens. It is a cherished 
memory of the writer that Matz wrote him in the early days of 1905 
that he knew of the Dickens articles which he had been contributing 
to some of the magazines, and invited him to become a member: a 
personal introduction followed and impressed the seal of a twenty 
year’s friendship, an incident typical of the manner in which Matz 
endeared himself to many another, by his wonderful personality, his 
wholeheartedness, and his modesty. He was a home-loving man 
above all things, and it is pleasant to recall those early days at Hosack 
Road (the reader will here learn the origin of O. Sack, a pen-name he 
often used) and the merry parties there on birthdays and at Christmas, 
when the children and their young friends (to say nothing of their 
elders) were neither too shy nor too old to thoroughly enjoy the delights 
of Forfeits, Postman’s Knock, and Family Coach. 

* 10% myebre x 

Bertram Waldrom were the two Christian names which stood for the 
well-remembered initials, but they were seldom used; the only time 
we remember to have seen them in print was in the legal document 
appointing him the First Trustee of The Dickens House, which he 
signed on the day of the Conference, the day of his last public appear- 
ance. As Mr. Arthur Waugh says on another page, B. W. Matz was 
essentially English ; although he himself was born in London, he 
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descended from an old Leicester family, whose forbears were entirely 
British ; their surname was originally spelled Matts, but the spelling 
was altered by his parents in about 1847 during their professional 
careers as operatic singers. 
ag ter i” * * 
Twenty-one years of The Dickensian. Let us turn to what the 
Editor wrote after fourteen years of its existence, when the change 
was made from monthly to quarterly. 


‘‘ An unprecedented experience for a magazine devoted to the work 
and life of a single personality. We are naturally proud of this 
fact, and are anxious to carry on as long as it is needed.” 


Those who were acquainted with him knew the pride with which 
he conducted this labour oflove. Being an editor gave him real delight, 
and we remember an occasion before the publication of his ‘“ Inns 
and Taverns of Pickwick,’ when he was contemplating reprinting 
in volume form some of his many anonymous—or pseudonymous— 
contributions to this magazine, he made a touching reference to the 
pride his father would have had in the knowledge that his son was 
not only an editor, but had actually published a book bearing his name. 
His father had put him to the publishing trade as a matter of ex- 
pediency, and was not without hope that the literary side would 
conquer. Results have shown that both marched in victory side 
by side. 
* * * * * 

One of the most endearing qualities of B. W. Matz was his modesty, 
and in this respect we are reminded of a speech he made at the dinner 
given in his honour at the end of the Centenary year, as reported in 
The Dickensian for February, 1913. This is his account at what was 
then the half way stage of the Fellowship’s journey :— 


““T do not want to talk about myself. .... I have been but a 
unit in the Fellowship’s administration. There are others who have 
worked side by side with me..... and each has been indispensable 
to it. Ifmy name is better known in this direction than some others, 
it is simply the result of accident. It was an accident that brought 
me face to face with Mr. Haslam one historic morning in Fleet 
Street. ‘The very sentences which I wrote on a half-sheet of paper, 
and which now form the basis of the Fellowship’s constitution, were 
the result of an accidental inspiration. It was an accident that I 
became the first Honorary Secretary. It was an accident that 
made me Editor of The Dickensian, for F. G. Kitton was to have 
filled that post had he lived.” 

* * * * * 

The sequel is to be found at the conclusion of the spontaneous 
appreciation by Sir Hall Caine in “ The Sunday Times ” of July 19th, 
in which the veteran novelist, referring to the founding of the Dickens 
Fellowship in 1902, said :—“ The honour of carrying out that far- 
reaching and most influential enterprise must be coupled (as I, above 
all others now living, have a right to say), first and foremost, both 
now and in the time to come, with the name of Mr. Matz.” 
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A just and generous tribute from one who was behind the scenes 
in those very early days when the seeds of a Dickens Fellowship were 
scattered, only to fall on barren ground, until B. W. Matz became the 
husbandman and raised. a sturdy crop. 

* * * * na 

“The old, old fashion ! The fashion that came in with our first 
garments, and will last unchanged until our race has run its course, 
and the wide parchment is rolled up like a scroll. The old, old 
fashion—Death ! 

“Oh, thank God, all who see it, for that older fashion yet, of 
Immortality ! And look upon us, angels of young children, with 
regards not quite estranged, when the swift river bears us to the 
ocean ! (Dombey and Son, XVI.) 

* * * * * 

The Hon. Rev. Wentworth Watson, of Rockingham Castle, passed 
away in July last, at the ripe age of seventy-seven. He was the 
younger son of the Hon. Richard and Mrs. Watson, to whom Dickens 
dedicated his “favourite child,’ David Copperfield. It was only a 
year ago that we were his guests at the magnificent feudal castle that 
Dickens has made dear to us all as Chesney Wold in Bleak House, 
on which occasion he presented us with the Play Bill of the theatricals 
at Rockingham Castle, which is reproduced on page 203. Among his 
most cherished mementos of Dickens’s association with his mother 
and father is the presentation copy of David Copperfield, of which he 
told us an interesting history. Soon after he came into the estate, 
he was surprised to find this copy of the book advertised for sale in a 
well-known London booksellers’ catalogue. He was sure his mother 
had never parted with it, and it cost him a fair sum to buy his own 
property back again. The safe harbour of the Dickens House would 
prevent so notable a volume from ever going astray again ! 

* * * * * 

No modern guide book is complete without its references to the 
Dickens landmarks; in another place we have made mention of 
Muirhead’s ‘‘ England,” in which the Dickens characters are treated 
as living personages. And now there has come into our hands for 
constant use on the road and off, the “‘ A.A. Road Book of England and 
Wales,” the Gazetteer of which is packed with useful and interesting 
information, and does not forget that Dickens did not a little to make 
Rochester, [pswich, Bury St. Edmunds, Broadstairs, and other parts 
of the country, particularly interesting to the visitor. In particular, 
special references are made to Dickens in the London section; but 
it was not Charles Dickens who was married at St. Mary le Strand 
Church, but his father; and Dickens’s “‘ Old Curiosity Shop ”’ is not 
“the little place off Lincoln’s Inn Fields,” neither does Staple Inn have 
“memories surviving of Edward Drood.” There are, nevertheless, 
excellent accounts of the Dickensian interests at Rochester, Gad’s 
Hill, Cobham, Cooling and Broadstairs, the latter rightly remarking 
that Bleak House was not the original house of the novel. 

* * * * * 


“ How wonderful it will be if the twentieth century turns Dotheboys 
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Hall into a model school,” says “ The Star,” in commenting on a 
speech of the Director of Education for Leeds, in which he said ‘‘ with 
senior pupils, learning by doing should take the place of book-learning.”’ 
Certain it is that the only sane part of Squeers’s teaching was its 
application of the principle of “learning by doing,” and although 
we are prone to laugh at “ W—i—n win, d—e—r der, winder. Now 
go and clean it,’’ Dickens was fundamentally right; and once again 
Dickens leads. 
* * * % * 

The name of Dickens has appeared very often lately in the charming 
articles of Mr. C. Lewis Hind, but never to more effect than in the 
concluding chapter of ‘‘ Looking back at the Seventies,” which has 
been appearing in “ The Sphere.’ Here he pays his tribute to the 
influence of Dickens on his own early life. ‘‘ But it was not the orthodox 
influence,”’ he writes, ‘‘ it was the lesson of his fame, not his work, that 
affected me.” He tells how his mother took him for the first time 
to Westminster Abbey and read to him “ some of the long laborious 
descriptions inscribed on the monuments of worthies,” at which he 
“was confused, not being able to disassociate the virtues and dis- 
tinctions of one worthy from another.” But when they came to Poet’s 
Corner, and to the plainly inscribed grey marble slab covering the 
remains of Charles Dickens, he said to his mother, “They didn’t 
have to tell who he was, and what he had done.” ‘“‘ My mother,” 
continues Mr. Hind, “‘ kissed me and whispered ‘ You have learnt 
your lesson my boy,’ and ever afterwards I seemed to know the 
difference between real fame, and a fame that has to be explained.” 

* peer eng. 

A curious sort of correspondence appeared in “ The Sunday Times ” 
during July in answer to a reader’s query as to how he should read 
Dickens. One correspondent suggested commencing with Forster's 
“Life of Dickens,” which scarcely seems to be the happiest way of 
obtaining an introduction to the works of the novelist. Mr. Charles 
Branchflower advised reading the books in the order in which they 
were written, which is certainly advice worth taking, except that 
The Pickwick Papers should be taken first of all, and Sketches by Boz 
later. This correspondent appended a list of the novels, as published, 
which drew thunders of wrath on his head as he actually omitted 
Martin Chuzzlewit and Dombey and Son. It is good to see how the 
public are keen to take an interest in any matter in the press apper- 
taining to Dickens. _ 

: * * * * 

Does Mr. A. W. Seymour really wish to impress us with his own 
superiority by writing in “ The Education Outlook” in an article 
entitled ‘“ The Child of Fiction,” “‘ Even Dickens, the great master of 
characterization loses his sureness of touch when he essays to create 
a child character. What an unreal gallery they are..... not a 
ha’porth of human nature in the lot of them.” He refers to Tiny Tim 
as marring “that wonderful Christmas sermon” and as ~ the worst 
example,” adding “To an ardent Dickensian it seems almost like 
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sacrilege to say these things. But isn’t it what we all think?” No, 
Mr. A. W. Seymour, it is not! Critics of proved competency have 
passed judgment ageinse to . 2 : 

The Oxford University Press is adding more of Dickens’s works 
to ‘The World’s Classics,” that admirable series on thin paper, in 
handy pocketable size, at the low price of two shillings; the latest 
additions are Barnaby Rudge, Edwin Drood, Hard Times, and The 
Old Curiosity Shop. We have received a copy of the latter, and regret 
that the “‘ introduction by a leading authority of the day” which was 
promised as one of the great features of this series, is absent, although 
five lines from Swinburne’s appreciation are printed on the paper cover 
to tell us “No mortal man or woman, no human boy or girl, can 
resist the fascination of Mr. and Mrs. Quilp, of Mr. and Miss Brass, 
of Mr. Swiveller and his Marchioness .... . the charm of Mrs. Jarley 
and her surroundings, the magic which enthrals us in the presence of 
a Codlin and a Short.” 

* * * * * 

That spurious landmark of Dickens’s London, the self styled “‘ Old 
Curiosity Shop,” off Lincoln’s Inn Fields, is constantly cropping up 
in the press: this time it is in connection with Mr. Frederick Edrupt, 
who, on retiring at the age of 79, claims to have been Dickens’s office 
boy for the first three years of Household Words (which, by the way, 
was established 75 years ago; boys were put to work very young in 
those days ! ! !) Mr. Edrupt has taken on a very up-to-date amusement 
for his declining years, a cinema camera, with which to record places 
associated with his former master’s novels. According to the photo- 
graphs in the press, he appears to have made a rather unfortunate 
first choice of the ancient building in Portsmouth Street. Mr. Edrupt 
is surely old enough to know that the little house only assumed its 
claim to have been “ immortalised by Charles Dickens” some dozen 
years after the novelist’s death ! 

& 1) payed @OT nally 

The winding up of Day and Martin, Ltd., after an honourable existence 
of over a century and a half, removes another link in connection with 
Dickens. The business has been purchased by Messrs. Carr (who will 
still continue to sell blacking under the old name) just as, in its time, 
Day and Martin bought up the business of Jonathan Warren, of Hunger- 
ford Stairs, where Dickens himself worked as a lad of eleven years. 
‘“ My work,” he has told us, “‘ was to cover the pots of paste blacking, 
first with a piece of oil paper, and then with a piece of blue paper ; 
to tie them round with a string, and then to clip the paper close and 
neat all round, until it looked as smart as a pot of ointment from 
an apothecary’s shop.” 

# O°) 10 peyreagin aig 

Both Warren and Day and Martin find immortality in the pages of 
The Pickwick Papers, and we are introduced simultaneously to both 
firms, and the equally immortal Sam Weller at the White Hart Inn 
in the Borough. Sam, it will be recalled, was giving the boots “a 
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polish that would have struck envy to the soul of the amiable Mr. 
Warren (for they used Day and Martin’s at the White Hart.)” There 
is also an allusion to this firm in Oliver Twist, when Toby Crackit 
returns to Fagin to tell of the ill success of the Chertsey expedition. 
“See there Fagey,” he said, pointing disconsolately to his top boots, 
“not a drop of Day and Martin since you know when; not a bubble 
of blacking, by Be 


* * * * * 


We notice that Mr. James Agate—who, we believe, is a neighbour 
of ours in Doughty Street—has been lately “‘ dropping into Dickens ” 
in the course of his literary and dramatic criticisms. He has written 
a play, and moralising on “The Night Before,” rightly says = in 
the Theatre effect does not follow cause. For Procrastination shares 
his reign with another god, who is named Irresponsibility. And 
between them they do wonders. ‘ Here’sa church,’ said Mr. Wemmick, 
‘let’s get married.’ This is your true theatre. ‘ Here’s a play,’ says 
the management, ‘ let’s put it on.’ And thinks no more about how it 
is going to be put on until the queue has begun to line up for the 
gallery door.” Summing up the position, Mr. Agate concludes :— 
“ All playwrights should have the courage of the fellow in Dickens, 
who said, ‘ These are the circumstances that would try a ordinary 
mind ; but I’m uncommon jolly.’ ” 

* ** * * * 

“ Few men in history are as real as Dickens's characters,’ says 
Mr. J. C. Squire in “ The London Mercury ” in referring to the action 
of an American State in erecting a statue to two of Mark Twain’s 
immortal creations, and “if only we waited for twenty years before 
putting up a statue toa public man, we should be spared most of the 
effigies. .... To suggest that Mr. Micawber, in bronze, should be 
permanently stationed outside Parliament or in Downing Street, 
might be supposed to be facetious. But surely no Ipswich notable 
has ever reflected such glory on that ancient town as Mr. Pickwick. 
ir The breast would swell and the eye melt at the sight of a 
sculptured: Pickwick, brave with spectacles and bald pate, in the 
street at Ipswich; much more than it ever would at Mr. Palmer, 
real, all too real, with his umbrella in Reading, or Sir Wilfred Lawson, 
the nymphs of Temperance clustering around, in the Embankment 
Gardens at Charing Cross.” 

* * * * 

We heartily support Mr. Squire in his denunication of frozen statues 
standing in places mostly not particularly associatied with them, 
while the memory of each fades away, and other places cry aloud 
for the living characters of fiction who haunt them daily. Mr. 
Chesterton made a similar speech a few years ago at a Dickens Birthday 
Dinner, and let us hope it will not be long before we see a little David 
Copperfield in the Embankment Gardens, close by the site of Hungerford 


Stairs, and a Little Nell in Queen Square at Wolverhampton. 
Water DEXTER. 
0 


B. W. MATZ 
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Fn Memoriam 


BERTRAM WALDROM MATZ 


A TRIBUTE 
By ARTHUR WAUGH 


HIS number of The Dickensian appears with maimed rites, under 
the shadow of an overwhelming loss, for its founder, its first 
editor, and its prevailing authority will never again contribute to its 
pages. The death of Bertram Waldrom Matz is an irrevocable blow 
to Dickensian lore and knowledge; his quick and retentive brain was 
a rich store-house of fact and date, always trustworthy, always at the 
service of the world. But his value and his influence were much more 
than bibliographical and historic. Good friend as he was to Dickens, 
he was a better friend yet to the vast and enthusiastic company of 
Dickensians. There are some authorities who hoard their knowledge, 
and keep their treasures under lock and key. Matz, on the contrary, 
was never so happy as when he was helping some less well-informed 
inquirer to the information which he himself had gathered at the 
price of infinite pains ; while, as for his unique and carefully-ordered 
collection of Dickensiana, we all know how, directly the house in 
Doughty Street had been acquired for the Fellowship, he hastened to 
denude his own shelves of their most cherished literary treasures, 
and pressed them all into the public service. “ Let me not,” said 
King David, “ give unto the Lord that which costeth me nothing.” 
No one but himself can have known what it cost Bertram Matz to part 
with all his best beloved books; yet he made the sacrifice with a willing 
heart. I doubt if anyone in our generation has given a more perfect 
example of public spirit and cheerful self-denial. And the action was 
in complete accordance with his life. 


B 


Bertram Waldrom Matz was born in London a little over 60 years 
ago, and he remained a Londoner at heart all his days. Here, perhaps, 
was the first of the bonds between himself and Charles Dickens; he 
knew the streets of the Metropolis by heart, and none better than those 
which were associated with the inimitable ‘‘ Boz.” When it came 
to taking a holiday, he was always loyal to English soil; I do not 
think he cared at all for the charms of France, of Switzerland, or 
of any other of the much frequented Continental countries. He was 
only at home in England ; and so, indeed, was Dickens himself, whose 
records of foreign travel are chiefly records of an indomitably British 
distrust of everything alien and unfamiliar. Almost as soon as he 
left school, Matz joined the firm of Chapman and Hall, Ltd., and for 
something like 40 years his fortunes were inseparable from that of 
the business which he loved so well. It is not, perhaps, too fanciful 
to maintain that in those vanishing days there was a closer bond 
between the individual and the house he served than is the case to-day, 
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when Trade Unions destroy confidence, and paid agitators sow poison 
in the waters of daily intercourse. 

At any rate, Matz’s heart, during all the best years of his life, was 
absorbed in the congenial routine of literature and commerce in 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. He, and his chosen friends on the 
staff, were devoted to the honour of the house; for them there were 
no books like the books which they themselves published ; and every 
new book was a new adventure. Matz himself soon became the leading 
Dickensian on the staff. Aldersey, a delightfully cultured little 
gentleman, with the appearance of a French count of the ancient 
régime, was the authority upon Carlyle, and, I am sometimes tempted 
to think, the last wholehearted Carlylean in the country. He and 
Matz were both great Meredithians. In those days George Meredith 
was still literary advisor to the firm; and one of Matz’s earliest duties 
was to enter in a record book the names of MSS. sent to Mr. Meredith 
for judgment, and afterwards to bring back the volume with the 
reader’s opinion recorded. These records Matz carefully preserved, 
and many years later made of them a vastly entertaining article for 
“The Fortnightly Review.” Chapman and Hall used to publish 
for Meredith in those days; and I remember Matz telling me with 
gusto how he brought home to the office the completed MS. of “ One 
of Our Conquerors”; and how he and Aldersey opened the packet 
under the flaring gaslight and started to read it, with their heads close 
together, and went on reading it long after all the other members of 
the staff had gone home to supper, and while their own hearths were 
waiting them in anxiety and doubt. That was the true spirit of a 
publishing house, where books were not yet regarded as pats of butter 
or cakes of shaving-soap. 


If. 


Changes were to come, however; the law of change is inexorable. 
The last of the Chapmans died; other directors assumed control of 
the business; there were differences of opinion, agitations, and some 
rough water to be made before the good ship got into port again. 
Yet the comfortable, homely spirit of the place never languished ; 
it seemed almost as though Dickens had shed his benediction upon 
the counting house of his choice. When I myself was invited to enter 
the firm, three-and-twenty years ago, I at once found in the place a 
sense of tradition and harmony which only needed a little tact and 
sympathy to draw it into glow. In those days of reconciliation and 
reconstruction Matz was a superb ally. Directly he felt that he could 
trust a man he would do anything to help him. With a view to 
getting to know one another better, we started a cricket club; and 
wives, children, and sweethearts were made welcome at the matches. 
We had several very useful cricketers in the team, and Matz himself 
was a tower of strength. With A. E. Dunnett bowling fast-medium 
at the other end, and securing a wicket at least every other over 
Matz kept a steady length with slows, and generally shared the wickets 
pretty evenly. He was also a good and attractive bat, who played 
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very straight; and not many catches came his way in vain. We 
had some very happy summers together between 1904 and 1909; 
and our score book shows that we won at least as many matches as 
we lost. 


Ill. 


In the meanwhile the Dickens Fellowship had sprung into being, 
and Matz had found the perfect opportunity for cultivating his hero- 
worship. I remember so well that first meeting in Anderton’s Hotel, 
in a room that reeked of stale carpet. We had thought that perhaps 
there might be 100 there altogether; but the room was crammed, 
and the enthusiasm fiery. Within a few months the Fellowship had 
broken loose from its original mooring, and was bearing out to sea, 
a stately galleon, with all sails set. It has braved a storm or two since 
then, but always triumphantly ; and, whoever was at the helm, 
Bertram Matz was never far from his side, to give the steersman advice, 
and to keep the good ship’s head to the wind. The crowd of silent 
friends who stood beside his grave, and the still larger gathering that 
assembled to do honour to his memory at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
bore witness to the deep affection which he inspired in all who shared 
the day’s work with him. The time came when he felt compelled to 
part with his old friends in Henrietta Street. They said “‘ good-bye ”’ 
with deep regret ; but it is good to know that he found as true friends 
elsewhere, and that the last years of his life were very happy, in spite 
of the stealthy advance of a cruel and incurable disease. In taking 
up work of wider independence he gave evidence, as everyone knew 
he would, of his sound judgment in literature, and of his generous 
encouragement of promise ‘=n the newcomer. There will be many 
authors on the list of Cecil Palmer who will feel that they have lost an 


irreplaceable friend. 
IV. 


Finally, when we try to sum up the impressions of our companion- 
ship with him, the first and last truth is that he was a Dickens man 
right through. I do not mean only in a literary sense. So far as that 
goes, of course, his services to agreat Victorian memory are indisputable; 
and, as long as Dickens bibliography survives, the discoveries he made 
in the by-paths of Boz's miscellaneous journalism will be remembered 
with gratitude and esteem. But, quite apart from what he wrote and 
knew about Dickens, it was the true and imperishable Dickens spirit 
in Matz which made him the friend of all honest men and true. His 
nature was compact of the simplest elements. As one of those who 
knew him best has said, he asked very little of life; he was not one 
of those who strive and cry aloud for wealth and recognition. He 
loved his home above all things, and he made it a place of the happiest 
associations ; he had the quality to prove that an Englishman’s home 
is still his castle, and that the cricket still sings upon the hearth. 
He was also, if I may say 0 with all friendly sympathy, one of the 
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last of the Victorians, both in sentiment and conduct. He believed 
that literature should observe a decent reticence; that the best books 
were those which could be read without offence by the young and 
innocent ; that British fiction was all the better for fostering the belief 
that, somewhere or other in the end, the good does surely triumph, 
and the evil get punished; and that good and evil are not what we 
choose to argue them to be for the sake of our own convenience, 
but fixed stars of eternal glory, beckoning through the years, immutable 
guides to happiness and peace. I have been sometimes tempted to 
think that the Great War broke his heart. So many of the spiritual 
consolations of Victorian optimism seemed to go by the board in those 
years of disillusionment and grief. There are those who maintain 
that the younger generation simply cannot accept Dickens as their 
fathers did, because his comfortable belief in Divine justice and re- 
tribution has been proved untenable in the furnace-fire of history. 
I do not know how this may be; we can none of us know; the harvest 
of the war will not be gathered in for many years to come; and, 
when it is, the gleaning of the grapes of Ephraim may yet prove greater 
than the vintage of Abiezer. But one thing at least is sure. Every 
man, as Forster said, needs some citadel of the soul, some sanctuary 
to which he can escape from the waves of this troublesome world, 
some shrine of faith, and hope, and charity in which to rest and pray. 
The strength and stability of that citadel are proved by our conduct 
outside its walls: we are all of us the men of our dreams. And ina 
lifetime of familiarity with his favourite author, by ways of pleasantness 
and peace, Bertram Matz made for himself a city of refuge, whose 
comfortable lights went with him all the days of work and trouble, 
and brightened his path to death. We write him in our hearts as 
one who loved his fellow men, and left the world a kindlier and a better 
place as he passed through it on his way home. 


wat Tribute can we pay to his loved name, 
What honour do our dear departed friend ? 
Except in worthiness his work extend 
And spread ‘‘ The Fellowship ”’ to further fame ? 
His all absorbing passion this became ! 
To this his pow’rs of mind and heart did bend 
Through many years steadfastly till the end; 
Nor deviated from this single aim. 


His colleagues, by his memory inspired 
And by his ardent faithful spirit fired, 

Will carry on the work he loved so well. 

Our loss in him no measured words can tell 
But while ‘The Dickens Fellowship” shall last 
We'll hold the name of Matz in honour fast. 


A. W. Epwarps. 
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THE LOVE OF DICKENS 
The Address delivered at the Memorial Service to B. W. Matz at the 
Church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar Square, on Thursday, 
23rd July, 1925. 
By SIR HALL CAINE, C.H. 
\ E have met to-day in this historic old church in the heart of 
London to honour the memory of Mr. Bertram Matz, who did 
so much to promote the knowledge and love of Charles Dickens. 

For thirty-three years, at least, this was his chief aim in life. It 
absorbed all his literary activities, and it was rewarded by the most 
wonderful results. Perhaps it reached its climax at the opening, a 
few weeks ago, of the Dickens Museum in the house in Doughty Street, 
in which Dickens spent the early years of his married life. It is even 
possible, indeed it is almost certain, that the joy and excitement of 
that event, acting upon a constitution already weakened by a grave 
malady, contributed seriously towards the quickening of his end. 
That day in Doughty Street was the crown of his long endeavour to 
deepen the world-wide appreciation of Dickens. He was the happiest 
man in London when he went home that night. And now, so soon 
afterwards, he is dead. 

It is natural that to a man of my age and calling this gathering 
should bring back the memory of the day of the death of Dickens 
himself. I am perhaps one of the few here present who vividly 
remember it. It was a day of national mourning such as I think I 
have never witnessed since. It fell on us so suddenly ; it took away 
with it a life so full of joy, of boundless vitality, a personality so generally 
known, so beloved, so surely a member of every household, that the 
effect of it was little short of staggering. How painfully I remember 
that day of my boyhood ! It was just as if a black cloud had, at a 
stride, struck across a blue sky. The great novelist had been the great 
friend, the great kinsman, the great brother of a great multitude, 
and people everywhere were going about saying, in a half-stupefied 
way, ‘ Dickens is dead! Dickens is dead ! ” 

But Dickens was not dead. It is fifty-five years since the great 
lord of laughter and tears passed into the silent land, yet Dickens 
is now more alive than ever. Time has plied his scythe industriously 
in the long interval, and many another gentle and humanising influence 
has mingled with the elements, yet the name of Dickens remains, 
and the sympathy and affection the world feels for him is still expressed 
in the words he used himself on another and simpler occasion, “ God 
bless us, every one!” 

Nobody knew better than Dickens that before all else he was a 
simple story-teller, that his first duty was to amuse, to entertam. . . - 
But he also knew that he had a higher duty than to make us laugh, and 
that was to make us feel. No writer can touch the heart of the world 
until his own heart has been touched. And perhaps it was because 
the heart of Dickens was so easily and deeply touched .. . that Dickens 
still lives and comes closer to a large part of the human family than 
a brother, closer than a sister and as close as their own souls. ... 
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And now the humblest novelist of us all may well feel his throat swell 
and his eyes fill when he sees, as he does to-day, that after more than 
fifty years in which Time’s scythe has swept down a whole battalion 
of the world’s great ones, the place it keeps nearest to its heart of 
hearts is still filled by a simple story-teller—the great creature to whose 
feet a vast multitude of the children of men are accustomed to go in 
happy hours and in sad ones, the great soul who knew man and the 
world as few have known them, and found nothing common or unclean. 

Such was the great man to whom Bertram Matz, in the spirit of a 
fervent disciple, devoted his life. It would be difficult to describe 
the range of his Dickens activities. They seemed to have no limit. 
He wrote on Dickens, he brought out editions of Dickens, he lectured 
on Dickens, he founded societies for the study of Dickens, he edited 
a magazine devoted exclusively to Dickens, and he answered thousands, 
perhaps tens of thousands, of letters from Dickens lovers all over the 
world, asking for help and enlightenment. He knew Dickens, the man 
and the author, as perhaps no other has ever known him, possibly as 
no other ever will. Year after year he hunted through the files of 
forgotten periodicals for references to Dickens, for letters by Dickens, 
for odds and ends of speeches by Dickens. He haunted the second- 
hand bookshops for portraits and caricatures of Dickens, and for 
pictures of the inns and taverns mentioned by Dickens. He collected 
the largest library of books about Dickens, and presented it to the 
Dickens Museum. Nothing was ever too little, as nothing was too 
large, for his fervent hero-worship. And this went on from his earliest 
manhood until his death at sixty years of age. 

There are writers of another class who tell us that the death of a 
popular writer, particularly of a popular novelist, is usually the signal 
for a swift decline in the public interest in his writings. If this is true, 
it is also true that if there is salt in him there is often, after an interval 
(sometimes long, sometimes short), a great revival which far outstrips 
his first popularity, if only he has the good fortune to be called back to 
public favour by a wise follower and true enthusiast. That was the 
luck that came to Dickens in the person of Bertram Matz. If the 
public appreciation of Dickens ever fell low it was in the years immedi- 
ately preceding 1900, but these years were quickly followed by the 
years of the founding, all over the world, of the multitudinous branches 
of ‘‘ The Dickens Fellowship,” and the honour of carrying out that 
far-reaching and most influential organisation for the study and love of 
ee must be coupled, first and foremost, with the name of Mr. 

atz. 

If, while he was alive, he could have foreseen this day, and this 
gathering of the lovers of Dickens in this great old church, he would 
have known the joy which conquers Death, strips it of its fears, and 
makes it almost beautiful and beloved. 

The great Dickensian is dead, and in the first hour of my grief at 
the loss of the friend of so many years, I may be permitted to believe 
that Dickens, himself, is now welcoming to the other shore the devoted 
man who lived and died for him. 
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FURTHER TRIBUTES 
x 


By SIR HENRY F. DICKENS, K.C. 
Life President of The Dickens Fellowship 


A tgs following letter, dated July 18th, 1925, was addressed by Sir 
Henry Dickens to Mr. Pett Ridge :— 

«] write to you as President of the Dickens Fellowship to express 
my feeling of deep regret at the death of Mr. Matz. He was one of 
the originators and active pioneers of the Fellowship, and it is largely 
through his untiring energy and devotion to its interests that the 
Society has been established on solid ground, not only in England, 
but throughout the world. My dear sister, my wife and I all held 
him in the highest esteem, and that was the feeling which he inspired 
in all his friends. 

“The Fellowship suffers a very severe loss in his untimely death ; 
but I know there are many amongst its members who are prepared 
to carry on the work to which he gave such loyal and generous 
service; and it is a work well worthy of the efforts he gave to it. 
To perpetuate the name of my beloved father is one of its great 
objects; but its work goes far beyond that, for its great objective 
is to do its best to carry out in a practical way the sacred religion 
which he taught all his life: good will among men, relief and sym- 
pathy for the poor and helpless ones of the earth, to raise their 
standards of living and happiness, and to try to bring home to the 
fortunate ones on God’s earth their duty to extend to others less 
fortunate than themselves the helping hand which they so sorely 
need. 

“The Fellowship has done much to this end, although of late I 
have not been in direct touch with the Society, the work which they 
are doing must always carry with it my warmest sympathy and my 
devoted thanks.” 

TI. 


By W. PETT RIDGE 
President of The Dickens Fellowship 


ONCE rallied him for making an after dinner speech without 

mentioning the name of Charles Dickens, and, in fact, he rarely 
spoke in public excepting on his favourite topic. He always talked 
easily and well, and with a modesty that was one of his chief traits. 
Many, having accumulated great knowledge on a particular subject, 
would have been dogmatic in their utterances, and vehement 1n their 
contentions ; his quiet voice and manner assisted him in adopting an 
entirely different procedure. 

The readiness with which the idea of a memorial service was 
accepted by the St. Martin’s people can be regarded as a notable 
recognition of the work to which, for years and years, he had devoted 
his spare time; the large crowd assembled in the church proved him 
to have owned a large circle of friends; the eloquent address delivered 
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by Sir Hall Caine was a tribute not paid excepting on rare occasions 
when the thoughts are greatly moved by the loss of a dear man, and 
one admitted by the world to have shewn extraordinary usefulness. 
I think he secured his friends without anything like persistent cultiva- 
tion ; an agreement in interests was sufficient to find and to hold them. 
I am sure the tears at St. Martin’s op that July afternoon were genuine. 

I saw him last at the opening of the beautiful Dickens House in 
Doughty Street, and it was clear to all of us that he was contented— 
and justifiably contented—with this realisation of his hopes and efforts. 
There can be no plainer duty for those who knew and loved him than 
that of making the House the high success he wanted it to be; when 
we meet there the talk will be of the gifts he made to the various rooms, 
and especially of the library which has the right to be called by his 
name. There must have been moments of exultation in his life when 
he came across some treasure to be added to the store, but none could 
have been greater than the joy he felt at viewing the shelves in 
Doughty Street, and in observing the rapt attention given to them by 
guests on the opening day. Folk were there from all quarters, and, 
more than once, I heard those who wished to clear up some disputed 
point say, urgently :— 

“Where’s Matz? Let us find Matz and ask him. He is sure to 
know !” 

* * * * * 

The article written by him in the last number of this magazine 
which bore his name as editor concerned the subject of “ Writings 
wrongly attributed to Dickens,”’ and it ended with these words :— 

“ Making sure that it was so.” 

This was his job in regard to the work of the great novelist. He 
had little toleration for side-slips. He worshipped precision and 
exactitude. He counted no time or trouble wasted that had the effect 
of ascertaining and disclosing facts, and he corrected error with 
gentleness. 

I shall ever keep for him an affectionate corner in my memory. 


Ill. 


By J. CUMING WALTERS, M.A. 
Past President of The Dickens Fellowship 


mo the Dickens fraternity, the announcement of the death came as 
a shock. They had so long associated him with the work of the 
Fellowship that his loss seemed, and will seem for some time, almost 
irreparable. There was something of a dramatic fitness in the closing 
of his career so soon after the opening of the house in Doughty Street, 
and the holding of the Annual Conference in London; but in all other 
respects his passing away from the scene in which he had so long been 
a familiar and foremost figure, could cause no other feeling than pain- 
ful regret. 
Matz was one of the most retiring and unassuming of men, but 
was ardent in his literary enthusiasm, and an untiring worker. It 
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will probably never be known how many articles he wrote on 
Dickens and his works. His pen was always busy, and his fund of 
knowledge was inexhaustible. He was not only a deep student of 
all that Dickens wrote, but he had an unsurpassed acquaintance with 
all that had been written about him by others. Drawing upon his 
vast domain of information he could write with ease and precision 
of history, biography, topography, criticism, and bibliography con- 
cerning the novelist he revered. His collected essays and articles 
would make a rich treasury. 

In magazines and journals, and particularly in The Dickensian, 
his contributions were to be found week by week, and month by 
month. What he wrote was authoritative; I do not remember a 
single instance in which his assertions were challenged or confuted. 
His most important and permanent work will be found in some score 
of volumes, small and great, which he issued from time to time, dealing 
with a wide range of subjects connected with Dickens’s life and writings. 
The public is under an immeasurable debt to him also for his researches 
which yielded, among other valued products, the two substantial 
volumes of ‘‘ Miscellanies,’”’ consisting of articles, sketches, and poems, 
previously overlooked or unidentified, contributed by Dickens to 
Household Words and All the Year Round. The most exacting 
task Mr. Matz set himself was a new edition, with notes and illus- 
trations, of Forster’s “ Life of Dickens,” and this may now be con- 
sidered the final form of the celebrated biography. It involved 
immense labour, and only the intense personal pleasure which Mr. 
Matz experienced in the performance enabled him to accomplish it. 

His pen was always at the service—as were his facts—of other 
authors. He read and revised their proofs, he supplied introductions, 
he embellished the pages with his lore. Nothing was grudged, and he 
asked no reward; a more disinterested coadjutor could not have 
existed, and in the name of Dickens he was ready to do any favour 
and make any offerings in his power. 

He added to all his beneficence to the Dickensian cause, and put 
the crown upon it, by loaning to the Dickens House in Doughty Street 
his superb library, together with a large number of unique relics. 
Among the latter is the Reading Desk which Dickens used on his 
tours. Matz’s ambition had always been to acquire the Doughty 
Street House as the headquarters of the Fellowship, to make it a 
museum and a shrine, and a meeting-place for Dickens pilgrims from 
all parts of the world. That ambition was realised when, on June 
7th of the present year, the House was formally opened by Lord 
Birkenhead on the occasion of the Annual Conference. Those who 
were present will remember the look of quiet joy and satisfaction 
on the worn and pallid face of Mr. Matz as he conducted Lord 
Birkenhead round the rooms and drew attention to the treasures it 
contained. It was a proud but a pathetic ceremony, for all who were 
present must have realised that their dear old friend and leader would 
not be with them much more. Unaware he was suffering from a disease 
seldom curable, he bravely made his effort, and though suffering 
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intensely, performed the duty which fittingly fell to his lot. A night 
or two later he attended the Annual Dinner at the Connaught Rooms, 
and then went home to wait for death. 
(Reprinted from “ The Manchester City News.”) 
IV. 
By MRS, A. K. NEWCOMER 
Vice-President of The Dickens Fellowship 
Ot Mt eS with that June day in 1910, when I first made 
myself personally known to Mr. Matz, until his passing, I have 
the inestimable pleasure of looking back over an unclouded friendship. 
I had been an American member of the Fellowship for some years 
before the above date, first belonging to the New York Branch, and 
afterwards to that of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Of this latter Branch 
I bear the proud title of Founder. I had had much correspondence 
with Headquarters, first purely official, then of a friendly nature, so 
naturally when I landed in London, “ A lone, lorn creetur,” my first 
steps were bent to the Fellowship Headquarters, then modestly located 
in Whitcomb House. There I met with such kindness that my lone- 
liness departed, and happiness took its place. 

My experience of Mr. Matz’s gentle courtesy, unfailing hospitality, 
and willingness to further my knowledge of things Dickensian (at no 
little personal sacrifice on his part, I feel sure), have been duplicated 
by every Overseas Fellow who ever appealed to him. I sent many 
strangers to him, asking his help in making Dickens real to them, and 
he never failed me nor them. One friend said, in telling me of his 
delight in Dickens’s London as shown him by Mr. Matz, “ If being a 
Dickensian means more Matzs, may the world be Dickensianed.”’ 

We are proud to acknowledge Mr. Matz as the greatest Dickensian. 
of his day, but I found him a very mine of information along other 
literary lines, and he led my wandering feet into many a new path of 
reading delights. Every number of The Dickensian was a visible sign — 
of his wide outlook on the world of letters, and what a living monument 
the magazine is to the faithful carrying out of a man’s ideal ! 

Dickens once said: ‘‘ We must all meet Death once, but we must 
meet it bravely.” We who saw Mr. Matz in his last days know he 
proved no traitor to the teaching of the man he so honoured, and in 
that, if in nothing else, he proved his right to the title “A Great 
Dickensian.” . 

One phrase lingers ever in my mind when I think of Mr. Matz; it 
is: “ He was a verry parfaite gentyll Knighte.” 


NE 


By W. B. WARREN 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of The Dickens Fellowship 
A GREAT man has gone from amongst us and left a gap that can 
never be completely filled. Great not only by virtue of his 
erudition, but because of the modesty with which he bore it. He was 
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a specialist, as most great men are. And he was fortunate in special- 
ising on a subject that afforded a wonderful scope. Charles Dickens’s 
life, and the wonder of his writings, needed no one to sound their 
praises or spread their fame. But it is simple truth to say that but 
for Bertram Matz, those writings would have been less well known 
and studied than they are to-day. That alone was a life’s work well 
done and worth living for. It is good to remember that he lived to 
see the crown set upon that work by the opening of The Dickens 
House, in Doughty Street in June last. 

To those of us who have worked with him for years in the Dickens 
Fellowship this loss is more than that of a great Dickens scholar. It 
is the loss of a wise counsellor, of a trusted leader, and more than all, 
of a dear and valued friend. When debates on Committee became 
discursive, as debates will, his was always the voice to bring the dis- 
cussion back to the point. A keen desire to get to the core of a subject 
by the shortest possible route was one of his characteristics, and his 
judgment was seldom, if ever, at fault. He could be depended on to 
take the kindliest view of everything and everybody, for he knew 
that “the greatest of these is charity.” 

A good man has passed from amongst us, and the world is poorer 
for his passing. 

VE 
By A. E. BROOKES CROSS 


Sp PUEING back, it seems but a very few years since I saw B. W. 

Matz for the first time. The occasion was the memorable pyblic 
gathering on 6th October, 1902, called together for the purpose of 
inaugurating The Dickens Fellowship. The history of the Fellowship 
has been told elsewhere, and my concern at the moment is only with 
the figure of our late irreplaceable friend, Matz. I can see him now, 
not among the illustrious literary men on the platform, nor occupying 
an authoritative position in the chair, but as a very active, energetic 
and conspicuously earnest organiser, moving here, there and every- 
where in the hall, absorbed and oblivious to everything but the task 
in hand. We were mostly strangers one to another, and the question 
was freely passed around as to the identity of the eager and zealous 
individual who bore some resemblance to Rudyard Kipling. He was 
obviously the Deus ex machina, and although it is true that he was 
not alone in founding the Fellowship, it 1s incontrovertible that in 
those days most of the real hard work essential to the success of the 
movement fell to his share. We know that it was he who drafted the 
four simple clauses defining the aims of the Fellowship, which remain 
unaltered to this day. He was there and then elected Honorary 
Secretary, a position he held until the foundation of The Dickensian. 

From this picture I turn, with pain and regret, to another. Tt is 
June, 1925, a week before the formal opening of the Dickens House. 
Matz, in his home, tired and ill, but ready, as always, to talk Dickens 
and the Fellowship ; full of details of the forthcoming event, anxious 
but hopeful for its success, and looking forward to the crowning glory 
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of the day. Again, it is a month later. Matz, this time reclining 
at length on his couch, frailer and paler than before, relating the 
circumstances of the great event ; the Doughty Street home is opened, 
the wish of many years has come to fruition, and despite his suffering 
and concern for the future, there is apparent the feeling of relief and 
contentment that comes of achievement: ‘‘ Something attempted, 
something done,” but, alas! the earned repose was not to be his in 
this world ! In less than three weeks he was dead. 

In the first Annual Report of the Fellowship (September, 1903) the 
Secretary tells us that a tablet has just been placed on the house in 
Doughty Street. In the last number of The Dickensian he was to 
edit, the same hand wrote the account of the establishment of the 
house as a public monument. 

One could recall endless pictures of Matz; for instance, Sunday 
mornings at his desk, engaged in his editorial duties—few know how 
much of his leisure time he gave to the Fellowship and its magazine— 
but I should prefer to recall him in other aspects. A writer in a daily 
newspaper recently suggested that there was an external likeness 
between Matz and a Dickens character, but those who knew him 
intimately—and they were many—must have been struck by the 
likeness in many of his characteristics to Dickens himself. Who, who 
knew him, can forget his skill at home games, the merriment with 
which he entered into Christmas revels and other celebrations ; his 
banjo—put aside some years now—his nigger songs, the games of 
cricket and tennis with his loved young ones; his dislike of fuss or 
rhetoric, his sense of order, his favourite dictum, ‘‘ Do it now”; 
his quips and cranks and verbal inversions ; his drollery and sense of 
humour; his phrasing of friendly letters. One such letter, written 
during a spell of wet weather, finished with a sketch of an umbrella— 
of the Gamp variety—against which appears “ B.W.M.—His mark.” 
Many of his letters and postcards bore droll headings, and were written 
sometimes in mock seriousness, sometimes in verse throughout. I 
quote from one of his holiday letters written to me some years ago :— 


‘“You probably have found many suitable expletives to describe 
my want of courtesy in not answering your letter. I can think of 
no excuse but that of having too much leisure in which to do it. 
In spite of the weather, which like ’s ‘ crib,’ has been occasionally 
fair, we have had a really unconventional open-air, bracing and 
uneventful holiday so far. There is nothing else to do here but 
walk, talk, admire the scenery, play cricket with R. and C. (his 
children), drive, wander through woods, visit farms, observe the 
rabbits, sheep, pigs, pheasants, crows and other things that fly, 
walk (during the day) when fine, dodge the thunderstorms, treat the 
mere rain showers with contempt and scorn and hope the sun may 
shine to-morrow. After dark and on wet days we have played 
crib, snakes and ladders, cod’em, snap, old man in the wood, schools, 
mothers and fathers, and trains on the stairs. To say nothing of 
speculating on why a glow-worm glows, why he glows on some 
nights and not on others, and what he does and where he goes and 
how he looks during the day. We have one in our garden, and 
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both R. and C. are very indignant at him because he won’t glow in 
the daytime for them to see. Our cottage is ‘it. Three rooms 
downstairs. The way up and through a door, which looks like a 
cupboard door, leading to the bedrooms. When playing trains on 
the stairs the door serves as one for the carriages, and you get hurried 
in and the door is slammed behind you quite a la, and right away you 
go until at the next station you are told you are at Wandsworth 
Common and out you are hooked. It’s a good game when played 
in the proper spirit, and makes a pleasant change from ‘the next 
item on the agenda is Conference.’ Don’t think by this that we have 
been prisoners all the time. We haven’t. Personally I am quite an 
expert on the country for fifteen miles round. I know every village 
between here and Sevenoaks, Maidstone, Tunbridge Wells and 
Penshurst. I know all the lanes, roads and field paths, and there 
are many tree stumps and stones with which I am very familiar— 
on speaking, not to say, visiting terms. I reckon I have walked on 
an average eight miles a day and in every conceivable brand of 
weather common to July, August, September, October and November, 
and in winds that blow from all points of the compass. I have 
played in one real cricket match, made a duck and missed a catch, 
and have even sung that fanciful and pathetic ballad ‘ Joshu-a > to 
some friends at B ’s, one of whom at least had never heard it 
before. I have taken several photographs, all of which are very 
indifferent, but nevertheless I have taken them. There are other 
things, of course, we have done collectively, such as ‘ Touchwood,’ 
‘ Egg-cap,’ ‘ Tit-tat-toe,’ ‘Noughts and Crosses’ and Patience. So 
you see we have not been dull. Ihave had letters galore from all 
sorts and from all places. Some have got answered and some, as 
you know, have not. Two of the latter are before me from my pal, 


the inseparable companion of * noughts.’ 


‘“‘T have done my duty in filling these pages, and trust that they 
convey to you how pleasant has been our holiday : 
To-morrow is the garden féte, 
And all the village is quite elate, 
We'll all be there ; we never slack, 


Mother, children and yours, 
; Q. SACK. 


Comment is superfluous ; the spirit which inspired this letter was 
the spirit, absorbed by our beloved Matz, of the great humanist and 
humourist that he served so long and so lovingly. 


VII. 


By WILLIAM MILLER 

HE is gone then, the Dickensian of Dickensians, the man who 
placed himself in the forefront of Dickens lovers at a time when 
the cult of Dickens was at its lowest ebb. It has been truly said 
in the obituary notices published recently that his loss will be keenly 
felt among Dickensians all the world over, and his place will not 

readily be filled. ‘ 
Always steadfast in friendship, he never forgot a kindness, and 
was always ready to place his knowledge, gained through years of study, 
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at the disposal of those seeking it. He was always ready to encourage 
and give advice to any one who had anything interesting to say about 
Dickens, and there was hardly a volume published on his favourite 
subject for the last twenty-five years, either here or in America, ‘that 
the author did not have occasion to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
B. W. Matz. He was thorough in everything he undertook, and 
was never slipshod. He always got at the facts of things, and he was 
not too proud to accept the advice of his colleagues. 
I mourn a true friend, and one whom I could ill afford to spare. 


B. W. MATZ’S LAST DICKENS CONTRIBUTION 


f Bee late B. W. Matz’s last contribution to Dickensian literature 
was the discovery of some hitherto unpublished writings of 
George Gissing intended for the Rochester Edition. To these he 
wrote an introduction, and the collection will be published in October 
by Cecil Palmer, in a volume entitled “The Immortal Dickens.” A 
review of the book will appear in our next issue. 


Mr. J. W. T. Ley’s tribute to his old friend will appear in the January 
issue, when he will contribute an article on the history of The Dickensian 
for its Coming of Age Number. 


We have received the following letter for insertion in The Dickensian. 


To all my dear Father's Friends in The Dickens Fellowship. 


I feel I should like to tell you all how much my dear Father thought 
about you, and how he devoted himself the two weeks before his 
operation in finishing the little magazine that he loved so dearly. 
He knew how much depended upon him to have it ready for you to 
receive on the first of July, and he would not disappoint you, as that 
would have distressed him very much. 

It is only we at home who know the hours he devoted to his 
Dickensian work, and how untiring he was in everything connected 
with it, but it was a great joy to him and a labour of love. 

The recent opening of the Dickens House, Doughty Street, was the 
fulfilment of his hopes for many, many years, and it is a great comfort 
to my mother and to us children to know that he was spared to see 
this great hope thus realized. 

To our grief our very dear one has been taken from us—and we 
know our very great loss is shared by you all—but we want you to feel 
that his kindly loving spirit still remains with us and the Dickens 
Fellowship. 


Yours very sincerely, - 


WinIF f 
3rd September, 1925. RED M. Marz. 
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THE B. W. MATZ LOAN COLLECTION 
NOW AT THE DICKENS HOUSE 
By CECIL PALMER 


T had been an “ open secret ” for many years that B. W. Matz was 

the possessor of a unique collection of Dickensiana. Fortunately, 

the ultimate destination of this very valuable library had never been in 

doubt, althought we suspect that more than one tempting offer to part 
with his collection reached him from America. : 

When the freehold of the house in Doughty Street was secured, Matz 
was indeed a happy man. At last the ambition of his life had been 
realised. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that he should signal this 
achievement by presenting to the house as a Loan Collection this . 
exceptionally interesting and extremely valuable library of Dickensiana. 

It is no exaggeration to claim that it is, in many respects, the most 
valuable collection that ever has been accumulated by one man. In 
several respects it is unique. For one thing it embraces every phase 
,of the subject. For another its value is purely literary and intrinsic 
rather than commercial and artificial, for Matz always resisted the temp- 
tation to collect first editions of the works of Dickens. The collection 
is invaluable not because it contains rare and precious items so much 
sought after by collectors, but because it represents the consistent and 
knowledgable acquisition of books which appeal to the student. B. W. 
Matz long since decided that it is better, from the point of view of the 
student, to possess a well printed copy of a Dickens work than a badly 
and often incorrectly printed one in the original parts. The latter 
craze for the most part has its roots either in the personal vanity of 
the possessor or the desire to make large profits out of the vanity of 
others who wish to become possessors. 

The books, pictures, pamphlets, portraits, magazine and newspaper 
articles, and other items contained in the Matz collection, may be said 
to provide a complete and comprehensive record of all that has appeared 
in print of the works of Dickens and his commentators. Some concep- 
tion of the scope of this collection is possible when we point out that 
there are actually more than 1,300 separate books and pamphlets 
alone. We will indicate the nature of some of them. No less than 
70 different editions of Dickens’s works (English, American and 
foreign) have been published, and a specimen volume of all of them is 
to be found in the Matz library. Then there are 70 volumes of 
selections and stories from the works of Dickens, 65 volumes of plays, 
readings and recitations, 50 volumes of the novels which have been 
issued independently for special reasons, and, most amazing of all, 
no.less than 113 different editions of A Christmas Carol and the other 
Christmas Books. Each of these 368 volumes possesses some particular 
feature that the others lack. In one case it is a particular artist’s 
illustrations ; in another it is a special introduction. 

Hardly less astonishing than the vast literature that has grown up 
around A Christmas Carol is the voluminous library of books dealing 
with The Pickwick Papers and The Mystery of Edwin Drood. The 
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Matz collection contains no less than 50 volumes devoted to Pickwick 
and 30 dealing with Edwin Drood. 

The works of Dickens are replete with the most fascinating descrip- 
tions of towns, villages, inns and taverns scattered throughout the 
country. His sense of observation generally and his eye for uncommon 
detail in particular was a gift that he cultivated persistently. The 
topography of Dickens, therefore, is quick with interest and enlighten- 
ment for the student. Matz collected 86 volumes and 60 pamphlets, 
all of which are entirely devoted to the topography contained in the 
works of the novelist : Matz, himself, was the author of two of the best 
known volumes in this particular field, ‘‘ The Inns and Taverns of 
Pickwick ” and “ Dickensian Inns and Taverns.” 

When we think of Dickens biographically or critically we turn 
inevitably to Forster’s ‘‘ Life” and G. K. Chesterton’s brilliant analysis 
of the novels and illuminating appreciation of the man. We were 
quite prepared to believe that the Matz collection of Dickensiana, 
biographical, bibliographical and critical, would be astoundingly rich 
and complete. But we are bound to confess that we were completely 
dumbfounded when he showed us this particular section of his collection. 
Forster’s ‘‘ Life”’ is there in its original form and 39 other actual 
biographies of Charles Dickens. In addition, it contains 53 books of 
Biography or Reminiscences of the novelist’s contemporaries and 10 
volumes of the artists who illustrated his books, each in their particular 
way, supplementing Forster's great work, and all of them giving 
either intimate descriptions of Dickens or authentic and first hand 
stories and anecdotes about him. Then there are 75 books containing 
a chapter or more dealing critically with the works of Dickens ; and yet 
a further 80 books and 40 pamphlets devoted exclusively to some 
phase of Dickens’s work other than the purely topographical. A 
rarity is to be seen in the 20 bound volumes of magazine articles dating 
from 1836 to the present time. These 20 volumes contain no 
less than 1,200 articles on Dickens and his works. Yet another 
item is the 15 large press cutting books containing newspaper articles 
which Matz frankly confessed he had never had the courage to count. 
It is impossible to do more than hint at the ramifications of this 
amazingly exhaustive section of the Matz Collection. We must, 
however, mention in this connection the 20 privately printed volumes 
of Dickensiana and the 26 portfolios of special illustrations made for 
the novels by many different artists. And this brings us to what 
is perhaps the most unique item in the collection. We should doubt 
if anything approaching it exists elsewhere, either in this country or 
America. Matz collected 387 different portraits of Charles Dickens, 
all of which are mounted and arranged chronologically, and include 
etchings, engravings, wood-cuts and photographs. Space forbids any 
more detailed information than we have given about the books and 
portraits in this remarkable collection, but we should be doing an 
injustice to Matz if we failed to make it clear that we have 


indicated only the more important items that are to be found in this 
particular section of his collection. 
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The Dickens House itself contains many interesting relics of the great 
novelist. Here, again, the Matz Collection has supplied its full quota. 
First and foremost is the famous Reading Table, which Dickens used 
for all his public readings both in this country and in America. This 
historic table was presented to Mr. Matz by Dickens’s two surviving 
children—Mrs. Perugini and Sir Henry Fielding Dickens. Other 
items include a plaster cast of the bust of the novelist by the famous 
sculptor, Thomas Woolner ; the curious Knocker taken from the street 
door of the house in Bayham Street, where Dickens lived as a small 
boy (very probably he found it necessary to jump up in order to operate 
it) ; and one of the Balusters taken from the gallery of the old “ White 
Hart ” in the Borough, where Mr. Pickwick first met Sam Weller, and 
numerous curios in China and other ware. The Collection also contains 
about one hundred framed pictures of coaching and other scenes, 
portraits and topographical views. 

We have but touched the fringe of this wonderful collection, 
necessarily confining ourselves to the items which appealed to us on 
a first inspection. It only remains to be stated that in loaning his 
collection to Doughty Street, Matz made one or two stipulations. 
It was his particular wish that the collection should be regarded 
as a valuable one from the standpoint’ of its educational value 
primarily, and consequently each and every item is available for 
the use of any student of Dickens. So that the collection may be 
more easily accessible he arranged for his Library to remain intact 
and distinct from all other collections which may be acquired from 
time to time. In the Dickens House, Dickensians throughout the 
world have a permanent memorial worthy of the enduring quality of 
the novelist’s work. 

If one man more than any other is entitled to gratitude that man is 
B. W. Matz, whose untiring efforts have done so much to bring about 
the splendid achievement of securing No. 48 Doughty Street, and who 
has so enriched the treasures of a house which inevitably must become 
one of the greatest of our National Institutions. Matz, alas, is now 
buried with “ yesterday's seven-thousand years,” but those of us who 
knew him have no fear for his memory. - He was a simple unaffected 
soul, and his life’s work was a splendid achievement. 

se oe 


HE passes on, 
The one we dearly loved : 
But death has no spell on life’s enduring work : 
Death takes from him his material cloak 
‘And leaves his spirit free. ; 
There is no pause from this to that ; 
He knows us all, 
He sees us everyone, 
He guides and influences 
In his newer, abler sphere, 


In his life al comprehending. 
FRANK SPEAIGHT. 
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Life of Charles Dickens, by John Forster. Memorial Edition, with 
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ak mistint a with Introduction, 2 vols. Chapman and 

all. 19OTT. 


Gone Astray, by Charles Dickens, illustrated. Introduction. Chap- 
man and Hall. 1912. 
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duction (by O. Sack). Everett and Co. 1912. 

Characters from Dickens: a portfolio of 20 drawings by F. E. Lewis. 
Introduction. Chapman and Hall. 1912. 

The Murder of Edwin Drood, by Percy T. Carden. Introduction. 
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Henry Kingsley’s Novels. West Middlesex Advertiser, November 10th, 
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Book Reviews in Saturday Review. 1897. 

Book Reviews in London Review. 1898-9. 

Dickens: His Life and Writings. Literature, December 21, 1901. 

Dickens and his Illustrators. Literature, December 21, 1901. (Re- 
printed in New York: The Critic, January, 1902, and New York 
Saturday, December 91, 1901). 

Samuel Richardson. Literature, October 26, 1901. 

The Author of “Clarissa.” Daily Chronicle, October 19, 101. (Re- 
printed under title of “Samuel Richardson,” in Bombay Literary 
Review, October, 1902. 

Charles Dickens: the Founder of this Journal: Household Words, 
June 14, 1902. 

A Pilgrimage to Dickens Land. Public Opinion, May 29, 1903. 

The Cult of Dickens. Book Monthly, October, 1904. 

Death of F. G. Kitton. Publishers’ Circular, September 17, 1904. 

The Pickwick Bicycle Club. Easy Chair, December 10, 1904. 

The Ritual of a Commercial Traveller. Easy Chair, January 7, 1905. 

Dickens and Hans Andersen. Easy Chair, January 21, 1905. 

In Dickens Land: Review of Kitton’s ‘The Dickens Country.” 
Daily Chronicle, February 8, 1905. 

Circulating Libraries and the Book Buyer. Publisher and Bookseller, 
April 15, 1905. ; 

Personality in Bookselling. Publisher and Bookseller, April 29, 1905. 

Books on the Hire System. Publisher and Bookseller, May 6, 1905. 

The Net System. Publisher and Bookseller, May 13, 1905. 
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Where David Copperfield was born: a visit to Blunderston. Daily 
Chronicle, September 9, 1905. 

Dickens’s Christmas Numbers. Daily Graphic, November 22, 1906. 

The Plagiarisms of Dickens. T.P.’s Weekly, March 1, 8, 15, 22, 1907. 

Dickens and Broadstairs. Broadstairs and St. Peter's Echo, August 
10, 1907. 

Boz and his Portraits, by O. Sack. Daily Graphic, September 18, 
1908. 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood: its completions and solutions. The 
Bookshelf, February, 1908. . 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood: Dickens’s Half-told Tale. The Book- 
man, March, 1908. : 

Charles Dickens and Reform. The Bookman, November, 1910. 

Dickens as a Journalist, as revealed in the newly discovered Writings 
from his Pen. Fortnightly Review, May, 1908. (Reprinted in 
The Croydon Chronicle) June 4, 11, 18, 1910). 

George Meredith as Publishers’ Reader. Fortnightly Review, August, 
1909. 

Some Unknown Poems of George Meredith. T.P.’s Weekly, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1911. 

Dickens’s Love Story: Full news of the Letters to his Friend, Henry 
Kolle. Book Monthly, April, 1911. 

Charles Dickens: some Desultory Notes. The Bookman, February, 
1912. 

Charles Dickens and London (unsigned). The Bookman, February, 
1912. 

Charles Dickens and Gas. Gas Progress, April, 1912. 

Charles Dickens and Tooting. Battersea Borough News, September 27 
and October 4, 1912. 

Editions of Dickens and the Books they have inspired. T.P.’s Weekly, 
February 2, 1912. 

The Jubilee of ‘‘ The Fortnightly.” Fortnightly Review, May, 1915. 

Phiz. The Bookman, June, 1915. 

Charles Dickens and the Sick Child (The Dickens Fellowship Bazaar 
Souvenir, Toronto). 1916. 

Famous Dickens Inns. Christian Science Monitor, November 21, 
November 30, December 19, 1918; January 2, January ll, 
January 21, January 29, February 7, February 18, March 12, 
April 5, April 14, April 30, May 26, June 11, June 25, Sept- 
ember 15, September 23, October 14, November 8, 1919; 
28 May, 1920. 

The London Homes of Charles Dickens, illustrated. The Graphic, 
August 19, 1922. 

Charles Dickens’s First Love. Strand Magazine Christmas No., 1922. 

The Maypole, Chigwell. Mine Host, July and August, 1922. 

The Ship, Greenwich. Mine Host, September and October, 1922. 
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DICKENS, THE WATSONS AND ROCKINGHAM 
CASTLE 


By WALTER DEXTER 
I. 


HE death of the Rev. Wentworth Watson removes another of the 
few remaining links of the present day with Dickens. He was 
born in 1848, and remembered Dickens visiting his mother at 
Rockingham Castle, as he proudly recalled when the writer, 
accompanied by the late Mr. B. W. Matz, had the privilege of 
visiting him in August of last year. He was the last of the Watsons, 
the successor to the estates being a young nephew, Sir Michael 
Culme-Seymour. 
ii: 


It was during a holiday in Switzerland in 1846 that Dickens first 
met the Hon. Richard and Mrs. Watson. At their beautiful home at 
Rockingham Castle he spent some most enjoyable times, and in 
addition to dedicating his “‘ favourite child,” David Copperfield, to the 
Watsons, he has left us in Bleak House a legacy of the mansion, where 
it figures as “‘ Chesney Wold in Lincolnshire.” 

During his first visit in 1849, Dickens wrote to Forster as follows :— 


Rockingham Castle : Friday, thirtieth of November, 1849.  Pic- 
ture to yourself, my dear F., a large old castle, approached by an 
ancient keep, portcullis, etc., ete., filled with company, waited on 
by six-and-twenty SOLVANUS $06 - «> and you will have a faint idea 
of the mansion in which I am at present staying. I should have 
written to you yesterday, but for having had a very busy day. 
Among the guests is a Miss B. (Mary Boyle)....- This lady is renowned 
as an amateur actress, so last night we got up in the great hall 
some scenes from ‘* The School for Scandal”; the scene with the 
lunatic on the wall, from the Nicholas N ickleby .... some conjuring ; 
and then finished off with country dances; of which we had two 
admirably good ones, quite new to me, though really old. Getting 
the words, and making the preparations, occupied (as you may 
believe) the whole day ; and it was three o’cluck before I got to bed. 
It was an excellent entertainment, and we were all uncommonly 
Merry. ..-++- We leave here this afternoon..... Of all the country- 
houses and estates I have yet seen in England, I think this is by far 
the best. Everything undertaken eventuates in a most magnificent 
hospitality ;..--- I regard it as a fortunate circumstance for the 


neighbouring co 1 
my spirited and enlightened host. Every one has profited by it, 


and the labouring people in especial are thor 
looked after. To see all the household, headed by an enormously 


fat housekeeper, occupying the back bences last night, laughing and 
applauding without any restraint; and to see a blushing sleek- 
headed footman produce, for the watch-trick, a silver watch of the 
most portentous dimensions, amidst the rapturous delight of his 
brethren and sisterhood, was a very pleasant spectacle. 


Forster adds that Dickens “ during the too brief time his excellent 


15% 
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friend was spared to him, often repeated his visits to Rockingham, 
always a surpassing enjoyment; and in the winter of 1850 he accom- 
plished there, with help of the country carpenter, ‘a very elegant little 
theatre,’ of which he constituted himself manager..... It will be one 
more added to the many examples I have given of his untiring energy, 
both in work and play, if I mention the fact that this theatre was 
opened at Rockingham for their first representation on Wednesday, 
the 15th of January; that after the performance there was a country 
dance which lasted far into the morning ; and that on the next evening, 
after a railway journey of more than 120 miles, he dined in London 
with the Prime Minister, Lord John Russell.” 

The pieces played were “ Used Up” and “ Animal Magnetism,” 
for which latter he wrote a special ‘‘ tag” for the occasion, the last 
lines of which were :— 


Stay yet again. Among us all I feel 

One subtle, all-pervading influence steal, 

Stirring one wish within our heart and head ; 
Bright be the path our host and hostess tread ! 
Blest be their children, happy be their race, 

Long may they live, this ancient hall to grace ; 
Long bear of English virtues noble fruit— 
Green-hearted Rockingham ! Strike deep thy root. 


The Hon. Richard Watson died in 1852, but Dickens’s friendship 
with Mrs. Watson was not broken, and he was more than once a 
visitor to Rockingham, and continued a very interesting correspondence 
with her for many years. 


Ill. 


All authorities agree that Lady Dedlock’s “ place in Lincolnshire ”’ 
in Bleak House was founded on Rockingham Castle in the neighbourirg 
county, and we have Dickens’s confession to this effect in a letter to 
Mrs. Watson dated the 27th August, 1853, in which he wrote :— 


“In some of the descriptions of Chesney Wold, I have taken 
many bits, chiefly about trees and shadows, from observations 


made at Rockingham. I wonder whether you have ever thought 
so !’ 


Our first introduction in the book to this delightful spot, is during 


the wet wintry weather—and it will be recalled that it was November 
time when Dickens first saw it. 


The vases on the stone terrace in the foreground catch the rain 
all day ; and the heavy drops fall, drip, drip, drip, drip, upon the 
broad flagged pavement, called, from old time, the Ghost’s Walk, 
all night. .... While Esther sleeps, and while Esther wakes, it is 
still wet weather down at the place in Lincolnshire. The rain is 
ever falling, drip, drip, drip, by day and night, upon the broad 
flagged terrace-pavement, the Ghost’s Walk. The weather is so 
very bad down in Lincolnshire, that the liveliest imagination can 
scarcely apprehend its ever being fine again. .... The discontented 
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goose, who stoops to pass under the old gateway, twenty feet high, 
may gabble out, if we only knew it, a waddling preference for weather 
when the gateway casts its shadow on the ground.... . The horses 
in the stables—the long stables in a barren, red-brick courtyard, 
where there is a great bell in a turret, and a clock with a large face, 
which the pigeons who live near it, and who love to perch upon 
its shoulders, seem to be always consulting. 


Although Rockingham Castle is on an eminence, the River Welland 
in the valley below often overflows, and thus was obtained the 
suggestion of the Lincolnshire Fens which Dickens transposed into 
the description. 

The old gateway, which is referred to in the above extract, is the 
remains of the former Norman Castle, and passing through it we find 
ourselves facing the north front of the mansion, which contains the 
Drawing Room, so often figuring in the story. The Hall in which the 
plays were given is a magnificent specimen of Elizabethan architecture, 
and contains some of the family portraits (“‘ no end to the Dedlocks,” 
as Mr. Guppy thought when he went to see them). 

It is not difficult to associate with the Yew Walk, the Ghost’s Walk 
of Bleak House, although the stone paving is lacking. 

A fuller description of the house was given later by Esther Summerson 
when she and her guardian visited Mr. Boythorn, who was a neighbour 
of Sir Leicester Dedlock, between whom a deadly feud existed regarding 
a right of way which necessitated Mr. Boythorn going two miles out 
of his way from the village to reach his house. 

The park, as then, is open to the public, upon application to the 
gardener. It will be remembered that much of dramatic importance 
occurs in the grounds of Chesney Wold; Esther's description of the 
house and grounds is as follows :— - 


It was a picturesque old house, in a fine park richly wooded. ... . 
O, the solemn woods over which the light and shadow travelled 
swiftly, as if Heavenly wings were sweeping on benignant errands 
through the summer air; the smooth green slopes, the glittering 
water, the garden where the flowers were so symmetrically arranged 
‘n clusters of the richest colours, how beautiful they looked ! The 
house, with gable and chimney, and tower, and turret, and dark 
doorway, and broad terrace-walk, twining among the balustrades of 
which, and lying heaped upon the vases, there was one great flush 
of roses, seemed scarcely real in its light solidity, and in the serene 
and peaceful hush that rested on all around it... . . On everything, 
house, garden, terrace, green slopes, water, old oaks, fern, moss, 
woods again, and far away across the openings in the prospect, to 
the distance lying wide before us with a purple bloom upon it, there 
seemed to be such undisturbed repose. 


I passed before the terrace garden with its fragrant odours, and 
its broad walks, and its well-kept beds and smooth turf; and I 
saw how beautiful and grave it was, and how the old stone balustrades 
and parapets, and wide flights of shallow steps, were seamed by 
time and weather; and how the trained moss and ivy grew about 
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them, and around the old stone pedestal of a sundial ; and I heard 
the fountain falling. Then the way went by long lines of dark 
windows, diversified by turreted towers, and porches, of eccentric 
shapes, where old stone lions and grotesque monsters bristled outside 
dens of shadow, and snarled at the evening gloom over the escutcheons 
they held in their grip. Thence the path wound underneath a 
gateway, and through a courtyard where the principal entrance 
was (I hurried quickly on), and by the stables where none but deep 
voices seemed to be, whether in the murmuring of the wind through 
the strong mass of ivy holding to a high red wall, or in the low 
complaining of the weathercock, or in the barking of the dogs, or 
in the slow striking of a clock. So, encountering presently a sweet 
smell of limes, whose rustling I could hear, I turned with the turning 
of the path, to the south front; and there, above me, were the 
balustrades of the Ghost’s Walk, and one lighted window that 
might be my mother’s. 


When Esther made her first acquaintance with “‘ the most friendly: 
of villages ’’ she came down by coach with Mrs. Jarndyce and Harold 
Skimpole, and it was undoubtedly at Market Harborough, nine 
miles distant, that they alighted, to meet Mr. Boythorn ‘ waiting 
with an open carriage to take us to his house, which was a few 
miles off.”’ 

And so they came to “the little village’ and passed a “ small 
inn with the sign of the Dedlock Arms swinging over the road in front.” 
This has its prototype in The Sondes Arms, Sondes being the family 
name of the Watsons. 

The “ shady, ancient, solemn, little church in the park ”’ is reached 
by a pathway from the village street—the disputed pathway that 
always roused the ire of Mr. Boythorn, who “ lived in a pretty house, 
formerly the parsonage-house.” 

On one side of it, we are told, was “ the terrible piece of ground in 
dispute, where Mr. Boythorn maintained a sentry in a smock-frock, 
day and night, whose duty was supposed to be, in cases of aggression, 
immediately to ring a large bell hung up there for the purpose, to 
unchain a great bull-dog established in a kennel as his ally, and 
generally to deal destruction on the enemy.” Not content with 
these precautions, Mr. Boythorn had himself composed and posted 
there, on painted boards to which his name was attached in large 


letters, the following solemn warnings: “ Beware of the Bull-dog. 
He is most ferocious. Lawrence Boythorne.’”’ ‘‘ The Blunderbuss 
is loaded with slugs. Lawrence Boythorn.” ‘Man-traps and spring- 


guns are set here at all times of the day and night. Lawrence 
Boythorn.” 

In A Christmas Tree, written in 1850, there is a description of an 
old ancestral home which was undoubtedly inspired by Rockingham 
Castle, and a reference is there made to “a great black bedstead, 
supported at the foot by two great black figures, who seem to 


have come off a couple of tombs in the Old Baronial Church in 
the Park.” 
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THE DROOD CASE RE-OPENED 
Il. 


THE FAMILY SKELETON 
By FELIX AYLMER 
Tr 


N R. CUMING WALTERS, in commenting on the list of alternative 

titles to be found among Dickens’s notes for the book says: 
« Attempts to found a theory on these words would be mutually 
destructive, even if it could be proved that any of them were intended 
to convey an exact idea.” While accepting this proposition in its 
most literal sense, I demur very strongly to the implication that the 
titles are not to be regarded as affording reliable evidence. However 
misleading a title may be, its point should be immediately apparent 
once we are familiar with the story; and this must be true of the 
discarded titles no less than of that retained, for why, otherwise, did 
they occur to Dickens at all ? 

Now it needs but a cursory glance to see that four at least have no 
apparent bearing on the story as generally understood. I will show 
later on how, far from being mutually destructive, they are all quite 
plainly appropriate once the mystery is exposed. 

For the moment, I would draw attention to one only : “ The Mystery 
in the Drood Family.” 

What do our theorists make of this? The Mystery of Edwin’s 
death? But by the time he was dead there was no longer a Drood 
Family to possess a mystery? The open-minded will, I hope, follow 
me when I assert that, tor this title to have recommended itself to 
Dickens, he must have placed a mystery at least one generation back 
in Edwin’s family, and that it must have a fundamental bearing on 
the plot. As it happens, we should know of the existence of something 
of the kind, even if we had not seen the discarded title, from Edwin 
himself. 

“‘ There is said to be a hidden skeleton in every house,” says Jasper 
in the Second Chapter, “ but you thought there was none in mine, 
dear Ned.” Edwin’s reply is “ Upon my life, Jack, I did think so. 
However, when I come to consider that even in Pussy’s house—if she 
had one—and in mine—if I had one—”’ ; 

(N _B.—Will correspondents who challenged me on the keynote 
question—* When the Wicked Man..... ”’__observe the same device 
used with slightly different effect 2 Dickens seems to have been 
confident that his readers would not bother to complete an unfinished 
sentence.) - : ast 

The existence of some mystery is here plainly implied, and the 
introduction of Rosa’s name gives us information of importance. It 
is perfectly possible to suppose, of course. that Rosa's skeleton is a 
complete stranger to Edwin’s, but Edwin's knowledge of its existence, 
coupled with his mention of them both in the same breath, makes it 
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seem more likely that he is referring to the same story in the two 
cases. Now we shall not easily believe that the skeleton is of the 
children’s making ; while, if we look back, we find no hint of a common 
family history prior t» the first meeting of their fathers at College. 
Clearly, then, it is to the period of this friendship that we must look 
for the bogey’s first appearance. As it happens, with the aid of Mr. 
Percy Carden’s ingeniously discovered date for the story, I can place 
it, with some confidence, between the years 1815 and 1820. I will 
explain how I get this in a minute. 

First, however, there are two clues which may be conveniently 
picked up at this point. The first occurs in a passage so familiar that 
I need hardly quote it—the Opium woman’s warning that “ Ned ”’ is 
a threatened name, Jasper alone calling Edwin “ Ned.” The con- 
siderations given in my previous article should preclude the suspicion 
that Jasper himself has been overheard threatening Edwin, and we 
are driven back on the obvious alternative that the threat comes 
from some other quarter, that Jasper knows of it, and that it preys 
upon his mind so that he speaks of it in his dreams. If we had not 
been humbugged into accepting the first idea without question we 
should see that the second is confirmed by a passage in Chapter X. 
Crisparkle enters Jasper’s room one evening while he is lying asleep 
and “ Long afterwards he had cause to remember how Jasper sprang 
from the couch in a delirious state between sleeping and waking, and 
crying out: ‘“‘ What is the matter? Who didit?” The exclamation 
is clearly involuntary. The “delirious state between sleeping and 
waking” gives Jasper no opportunity for conscious deception; his 
ery shows his dreams to be haunted by a dread of some kind; while 
the * Who did it ?” proves that he is not sure from whom the danger 
threatens. We have got this far then: Edwin is the subject of a 
threat so serious that we may say his life must be in danger (the 
woman's words in the quotation referred to carry the greatest em- 
phasis); Jasper knows of this ; Edwin himself evidently does not, so 
that Jasper must have some special reason for not telling him ; and, 
further, there is some episode in the life of Drood senior, in which 
Rosa's father also had some share, to which we may conveniently 
refer the mysterious threat. 

As to motive, vengeance is the obvious guess, and the parallel with 
A Tale of Two Cities at once suggests itself. / 

For the next step in the argument, which will enable us to identify 
one of the actors in the original drama and one of the motives for the 
family curse, we must investigate the question of Jasper’s parentage. 


lly 


The Princess Puffer’s claim to know Jasper “ better than all the 
Reverend Parsons put together know him,” their common taste for 
opium, and Edwin’s startled recognition of a resemblance between the 
two on the night of his disappearance, have suggested to several writers 
that Jasper may be the woman’s long lost son. The hints are as 
broad as we-need expect from Dickens and, in the light of the indirect 
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corroboration the hypothesis receives from the rest of the story, I 
have little doubt that it is correct. 

It is, however, curious that no one has attempted to identify Jasper’s 
father, seeing that the evidence, although perhaps harder to discover, 
is at least as strong. 

Since the publication of Sir William Robertson Nicoll’s book, all 
students of the problem must be familiar with the notes Dickens 
made for the story. It is to the first page of these that I would direct 
attention. At the top appears a list of names: 


Gilbert Alfred 
Edwin 

Jasper Edwyn 
Michael Oswald 
Arthur 

Selwyn 

Edgar 


In trying over these names, Dickens is clearly preparing to christen 
his two leading characters. 

I say “christen” advisedly, for the remarkable thing about the 
list is that no one, unprepared, would recognise a surname among the 
lot. 

What, then, is “ Jasper’ doing in this galére ? Remember that it 
is, normally, no less a Christian name than the others. In fact, though 
I have personally met with the names Gilbert, Michael, Arthur, Selwyn 
and Edgar used as surnames, I have never come across Jasper in that 
situation.* 

The inference is surely obvious. 

No surnames appear, as discarded alternatives for “ Jasper,” because 
Dickens was not looking for a surname at all. What he wanted was 
a Christian name that would pass muster as a surname. (Hence, by 
the bye, his search among the Anglo-Saxons.) 

There is, I-submit, only one reason why he should have taken this 
course. Jasper was not to be given a surname because he had no 
right to one. He was illegitimate. 

The next page of the notes clinches the point. Against Chapter 
TI. we find written: ‘‘ Mr. Jasper.” If, before we were thoroughly 
familiar with them, we read of an intimate scene between one character 
called “ Edwin” and another called “ Jasper” with nothing else to 
guide us, we should be very apt to forget that on the present occasion 
“ Jasper” was a surname. The act of correcting later our first im- 
pression would tend to put us on the very scent the author wants us 
to avoid. His insistence on the phrase “ Mr. Jasper” gets over this 
difficulty and has the further advantage, as I pointed out in my previous 
article, that it puts us on our guard against the man as one not on 
familiar terms with the author. . 

Now it may be thought that the discovery of a lapse on the part of 


* Since writing the above, I have learnt that a family of the name of Jasper 
has for many years resided in Rochester. 
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the late Mrs. Drood’s father would have no serious bearing on the 
plot, but that is not the end of it. 

There is a passage, again from the Second Chapter, which now 
develops considerable significance. : ’ 

You forget, Mrs. Tope,’ Mr. Jasper interposes, taking his place 
at the table with a genial smile, “and so do you, Ned, that Uncle 
and Nephew are words prohibited here by common consent and express 
agreement.” 

* * * * * 

Little to the present purpose, or to any purpose, is said while dinner 
is in-course of being disposed of. 

(From which we may infer that what follows is definitely to the 


purpose.) 


* * * * * 


“Tsay ! Tell me Jack,” the young fellow then flows on: “do you 
really and truly feel as if the mention of our relationship divided us 
at all? JI don’t.” 

‘Uncles, as a rule, Ned, are so much older than their nephews,” is 
the reply, “ that I have that feeling instinctively.” 

Without special reason for doubting it, we should naturally accept 
Jasper’s explanation; but, having just decided that he is the offspring 
of an irregular union—that commonest source of courtesy titles of 
relationship—we shall more convincingly deduce from his objection 
that the title is a false one. 

The rest is easy. If Jasper feels that to be called Uncle places a 
distance between himself and Edwin, their actual relationship must be 
a nearer one. 

Jasper cannot be his father; still less can he be his son. He must 
therefore be his brother, or, strictly—remembering the illegitimacy— 
his half-brother. And the missing father turns out to be Drood senior. 

There are two points which are just worth mentioning as possibly 
corroborative of this argument, though I lay no stress on them. Among 
the projected titles for the book appear ‘‘ A Kinsman’s Devotion ” 
and ‘The Two Kinsmen,” which gain slightly in point from the 
foregoing considerations, while, in Chapter VII., Crisparkle’s answer 
to Neville’s enquiry as to whether Edwin Drood was reading with 
him—*‘ Never, Mr. Neville. He comes here visiting his relation, Mr. 
Jasper—” has been altered in the manuscript, the word in the first 
draft being ‘* Uncle.” 

It is not unlikely that, when Jasper first entered the service of the 
Cathedral, the truth about his parentage would be confided to the 
Dean and Chapter, and, knowing of this, Crisparkle’s conscience would 
make him shy at the word ‘“ Uncle”’ as a lie—however white. 

The main lines of the ‘‘ Mystery in the Drood Family ’ can now be 
seen and I will add no more for the present beyond pointing out: 

(a) That Opium, Jasper’s knowledge of Eastern languages implied in 
the first Chapter and other references, point to Egypt, where the 
Droods’ engineering firm (or a branch of it) was established, as the 
probable scene of the earlier drama. 
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(b) That the jealousy of a deserted woman cannot be the only 
motive behind the vengeance threatening, or Rosa’s father could 
hardly be involved. 

(c) That the Opium Woman, whose hatred for the man who deserted 
her would easily extend both to the son he had taken away and the 
son of her rival, is the one person on the spot, after Jasper and Neville, 
on the night of Edwin’s disappearance. 

N.B.—Mr. Carden convincingly places the date of the story’s 
opening in 1842. Jasper is 26, and was therefore born in 1816. Edwin 
is six years younger, so that his father married not later than 1821. 
The period 1815-1820, then, probably covers the date of the episode 
under discussion. 


THE OLD INNS OF KENT* 


aAlbex book on Kent, and especially on the Inns of Kent, has a 

direct appeal to the Dickensian, and Mr. Maynard has added 
a treasure to our library, despite the fact that B. W. Matz covered all 
the ground of the Dickens Inns in his two well-known volumes. 

Kent, with its famous Watling Street from the metropolis to the 
sea, has a long and glorious history, and its inns, figuring as they did 
so largely in the life of the traveller, contribute not an unimportant 
part to that history. 

Mr. Maynard does full justice to the Dickensian inns at Rochester, 
Cobham and Canterbury, but I am sorry to see there is no mention of 
the Sir John Falstaff Inn at Gad’s Hill, the Three Crutches, or of the 
inns on the marshes in the direction of Cooling and Higham. His 
investigations might have led to the identification of The Three Jolly 
Bargemen. 

In the chapter devoted to the Old Crown Inn at Sarre, Mr. Maynard 
states Dickens is said to have stayed there on many occasions on his 
journeys to Broadstairs, adding “ It is without doubt that a considerable 
portion of Bleak House was written here.” Dickens may possibly 
have visited the Crown Inn at Sarre, but there is no record that he 
ever stayed there, and I think I can say with confidence that no part 
of Bleak House was written there. 

It is hard to kil! the association of Bleak House with the so-called 
Bleak House at Broadstairs, which has no doubt given rise to Mr. 
Maynard’s assertion. 

Bleak House was commenced in November, 1851, a month after 
Dickens returned from his last regular visit to Broadstairs. He did 
not stay at Broadstairs again until some eight years later. 

What truth there is in the story that “on one memorable occasion 
when Charles Dickens, his brother Fred, and a friend, were here, one 
of the party made a sketch of the inn and presented it to the ee 


T am unable to say. yer? 
*The Old Inns of Kent,” by D. C. Maynard, with 26 illustrations. Philip 


Allan and Co. 10s. 6d. net. : 
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MEMENTOS OF A CANCELLED DICKENS READING 


By T. P. COOPER 


A Fd DISRAELI, a century ago, remarked “ we feel that even 
the most common objects are consecrated when associated with 
the memory of men of genius.” Similar sentiments still prevail, 
and personal mementos of Dickens, souvenirs of his writings, or 
tokens of his activities, have an interest to book lovers, and especially 
to those of us who keep in mind the personality and rare gifts of our 
favourite author. 

During his popular reading tours, the unusual amount of hurried 
railway travelling involved in the exact carrying out of the prescribed 
programme, there can be no doubt, occasioned considerable strain 
upon the nerves and constitution of the reader. Localities as widely 
separated as Exeter and Sunderland were visited during his 1858 
tour. Rapid movements about the country, with unsettled habits, 
and the disadvantages of hotel life, affected the novelist’s health ; 
and we are not surprised to find that certain advertised readings 
were given up. In a letter written to Miss Dickens from Derby, on 
the 22nd October, 1858, he said :— 


‘*T am writing in a very poor condition; I have a bad cold all 
over me, pain in my back and limbs, and a very sensitive and un- 
comfortable throat. There was a great draught up some stone 
steps near me last night, and I daresay that caused it. 

‘*T have just been saying to Arthur that if there is not a large 
let for York, I would rather give it up, and get Monday at Gad’s 
Hill. We have telegraphed to know. If the answer comes (as I 


suppose it will) before post time, I will tell you in a postscript what 
we decide to do.” 


The reading given the night before the writing of this letter was 
at Nottingham, and as stated, an inquiry had been sent to Mr. Henry 
Banks, music seller, at York, and the reading his.agent had arranged 
in that city was annulled. Dickens was characteristically punctual 
and considerate, and anxiously abstained from giving displeasure 
or offence to the public. Handbills were immediately sent out 
cancelling the engagement, though the editor of the “ York Herald,” 
unaware of the actual reasons, with critical exasperation com- 


mented upon the procedure in his issue of October 30th, 1858. He 
wrote :— 


“Mr. CHARLES Dickens. This well-known literary gentleman 
announced his intention of paying a second visit to this city on 
Monday evening last, and continuing the readings which he so 
ably commenced a few weeks ago. Much disappointment, however, 
was caused on Monday last, by the appearance of handbills, stating 
that Mr. Dickens would not read, as had been advertised. The 
late period at which these bills were issued, prevented the intelligence 
being universally diffused, and the result was that several persons 
had the mortification of being turned back at the doors of the Concert 
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HARLES DICKENS 


WILL READ AT THE | 


FESTIVAL CONCERT ROOM, 


YORK, 


MONDAY EVENING, | 


OCTOBER 25th) a & o'Clock, 


THE POOR TRAVELLER, — 
BOOTS : HOLLY TREE INN, 


MRS. GAMP. 


aaa | 


PLACES FOR THE READING> 


Stalls, (numbered and reserved) - Four Shillings. 
Gallery, - - ° - Two Shillings. 
Back Seats, : ° . One Shilling. 


Tickets to be had of Bir. HENRY BANKS, Music Warehouse, Stonegate, York, 
Where » Pian of the Reserved Seats may be seen. 


GaF On only one occasion, within Mr. Dicezna’s experience 
sinconvenience and confusion (no doubt, unintentionally), by leaving theiz places 
when the genera! attention could least bear to be disturbed. i elicited a strong disposition in other parts of the Hall towards 
‘as angry but not unreasonable protest. 
der the necessity of leaving before the close of the Reading in the 
apprehension of losing railway trains, they are respectfully intreated, as an ect of consideration and courtesy towards the remainder, 
to avail themselves of the opportunity afforded by the interval between the parts when Mr. Dicunne retires for five minutes. 


Meccan tases Press,” OR Be Merny 's Lee 


| THE READING WILL LAST TWO HOURS. 


FACSIMILE OF POSTER ANNOUNCING THE CANCELLED READING 


(The original has been kindly presented to the Dickens House by 
Mr. Louis Banks) 


16 
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Room. No reason was assigned on the placards for this uncourteous 
piece of conduct, but we understand that Mr. Dickens, having been 
informed (at his request) of the extent to which tickets had been 
taken, at once gave directions for countermanding the entertainment. 
If this resolve had been earlier taken, the disappointment would 
not have been so great, but this, we may add, was considerably miti- 
gated by his agent in York at once sending notice by post to parties 
who had already secured seats. It is not often that we have to re- 
cord conduct like that which Mr. Dickens has displayed, and we 
cannot help thinking that if every gentleman who itinerates the’ 


M®: CHARLES DICKENS’S 
READING. 


Doors open at half-past 7. 


The Audience are respectfully requested to be in their 
places by 10 minutes to 8 o'clock. 


ONS SHILLING. 
The Reading will last two hours. 


SULLLIET IT} 


country for his pecuniary benefit were to imitate the example thus 
afforded, there would soon be an end, and deservedly so, to all 
public confidence and support.” ; 


It was, perhaps, an error of judgment not stating the w 
on the handbills, and if Dickens had been conscious of Sey one yea 
or indignation, he would have instantly endeavoured to put the 
matter right. In reality, he often displayed a certain degree 
of weakness in the meticulous pains he took to explain his views 
and position when apparently misunderstood ; and the unavoidable 


postponement of the reading could not be imputed to any selfish 
motive. 
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Apropos the annulled reading, when Messrs. Banks and Sons removed 
a few years ago from 2 Stonegate, to more commodious premises at 
the corner of Blake Street, York, they discovered in an unused drawer, 
several old-time placards, and amongst them the actual poster 
advertising the reading, the cancelling cf which caused so much 
annoyance. By the courtesy of Mr. Louis Banks, who has carefully 
preserved them, we are permitted to reproduce the accompanying 
illustration. 

Besides the placards a batch of admission tickets was also found, 
presumably for the same reading. These identical tickets are rare 
relics: they possess magic associations, and conjure up many scenes 
and fancies. In appearance they are of the prescribed orange-coloured 
cardboard. On the reverse side, to prevent forgery, is displayed a 
capital representation by Sir Edwin Landseer, of John Peerybingle’s 
dog, Boxer. He appears, perhaps, a little ‘‘ ferocious ;” as we 
imagine Boxer’s humour feigned an intelligent friendship in The 
Cricket on the Hearth. 

Landseer designed but one illustration, and this was the only 
drawing this artist contributed to Dickens’s works. On good and 
clear prints in the original edition, Dickens’s name can be seen engraved 
on the label of the trunk which Boxer is “ guarding.” 

All the posters of various dates, and the tickets found at York, 
were orange coloured, a tint particularly favoured by Dickens, a 
fact which Dolby alludes to when describing the reading tour in 
America in the following words :— 


“In the matter of printing the bills and posters, an unexpected 
difficulty presented itself in the fact that no paper of Mr. Dickens’s 
favourite colour (a light orange) was to be found in America, and 
as he always used this paper in all his English enterprises, whether 
for the ‘ contents bills’ of ‘All the Year Round,’ or for reading 
purposes, I (being desirous of making him feel that the readings 
in America were identical with those in England) was naturally 
anxious to have all the familiar details reproduced as far as 
possible. aa 

“ After a diligent search amongst the factories of the principal 
paper-makers, for the desired colour, and finding it was not to be 
obtained, a calculation was made as to the quantity likely to be 
required, and an order for two tons was given. This was quite 
unnecessary, for after Boston and New York had been ‘ pilled ’ 
for the first series of readings in those cities, not a bill or poster 
was printed the whole of the American tour, and on its termination 
the unused stock was sold for more money than it originally 


cost.”” 


From time to time little things turn up—like the posters and 
tickets mentioned—which to some Persons have no significance ; 
yet to others they are eloquently reminiscent, and recall memorable 
days and incidents in the life of the novelist. They have a senti- 
mental value, and there is 4 pleasure in placing on record such items, 


which to many will be new and of interest. 
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DICKENS'S. USE OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE 


Compiled by DEAN JAMES S. STEVENS, LL.D., Litt.D. 
(Continued from page 157) 


SKETCHES BY BOZ 


Urging themselves while there is yet time . . . to turn and flee from 
the wrath to come. From the services of a prison chapel.—Luke 
iia ts 
My brother’s blood, and mine, is on yourhead. From the drunkard’s 
death.—Gen. iv. 10. 


OLIVER TWIST 


The parochial seal—the Good Samaritan healing the sick and 
bruised man. Mr. Bumble’s description of the seal of the workhouse. 
—Luke x. 33. 

He would most assuredly have fallen dead upon the king’s highway. 
Referring to Oliver’s exhausted condition when running away from 
the workhouse.— Num. xx. 17. 

As true as God sees me show it. Nancy to Oliver.—Gen. xvi. 13. 

With a little persuasion,—what more likely than that she would 
consent to poison him? Fagin’s reflections concerning Nancy.— Acts 
Xxvi. 28. 

PICTURES FROM ITALY 


Reeking with the smaller mysteries of God’s own image, know us 
for His chosen servants, true believers in the Sermon on the Mount, 
elect disciples of Him who never did a miracle but to heal; who 
never struck a man with palsy, blindness, deafness, dumbness, madness, 
any one affliction of mankind; and never stretched His blessed hand 
out but to give relief and ease. The author expresses his horror at 
the chamber of torture.—Gen. i. 27; 1 Peter ii. 9; Mati. v. 6, 7; 
Gol., i1i...12. 

The whole scheme stopped here centuries ago, and laid down to 
rest until the Day of Judgment. Referring to a decayed Italian town. 
—Matt. x. 15. 

I have a fainter recollection, sometimes, of the relics; of the 
fragments of the pillar of the temple that was rent in twain; of the 
portion of the table that was spread for the Last Supper; of the well 
at which the woman of Samaria gave water to our Saviour; of the 
two columns from the house of Pontius Pilate ; of the stone to which 
the sacred hands were bound when the scourging was performed. A 
description of the relics preserved in Rome.—Matt. xxvii. 51; Luke 
xxii. 13; John iv. 6,7; Matt. xxvii. 26. 

Saint John was represented by a good-looking young man. Saint 
Peter by a grave-looking old gentleman with a flowing brown beard ; 
and Judas Iscariot by such an enormous hypocrite ... that if he had 
acted the part to the death and had gone away and hanged himself, 
he would have left nothing to be desired. Representation of the 
disciples at the time of the feet washing by the Pope.—John xiii. 5. 


AMERICAN NOTES 


The golden calf they worship at Boston is a pigmy.— Ex. xxxii. 4. 
_ Love one another. An inscription on the wall of an orphan asylum 
in Boston.—John xv. 17, (This appealed very strongly to Dickens.) 
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em is this coming up from the wilderness, leaning on the arm 
S er beloved. The text of a sermon heard in Boston.—Song viii. 
The mud ... might have been deposited there on the subsiding of 
the waters after the deluge. Description of Lowell, Massachusetts.— 
Gen. vii. 14. 

Some youth... trots shrinkingly homeward like a prodigal son. 
3 oo to the pigs in the streets of New York City.—Luke xv. 

He was one of the many descendants of Cain. Description of a 
landlord in an Ohio village.—Gen. iv. 7. 

During the ten memorable days we passed on that enchanted 
ground. The visit to Niagara Falls.—1 Thess. v. 6. (See Pilgrim’s 
Progress.) 

That first flood before the deluge—light—came rushing on creation 
at the word of God. Ibid.—Gen. i. 3. 

Breaking living limbs as did the soldiery who mocked and slew 
the Saviour of the world. One of Dickens’s expressions of detestation 
of slavery.— John xix. 32. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


A Christmas Carol. ; 
That face of Marley ...came like the ancient Prophet’s rod and 
swallowed up the whole.—Ez. vii. 12. 


The Chimes. 

There’s a pit dug between me and them that can and do. Will 
Fern to Trotty Veck.—Luke xvi. 26. 

Whither thou goest, I can Not go; where thou lodgest, I do Not 
lodge ; thy people are Not my people ; Nor thy God my God. Fern, 
with reference to his past experience.— Ruth i. 16. 


The Cricket on the Hearth. 

There’s rather a run on Noah’s Arks at present. ... It would 
be a satisfaction to one’s mind, to make it clear which was Shems 
and Hams, and which was wives. Caleb Plummer to his daughter.— 


Gen. vii. 13. 
Though he had been an Infant Samson. Discourse over Baby 


Peerybingle.— Judges xiii. 24. 


The Battle of Life. 
He knows our hearts. Marion Jeddler confesses to her sister.—Ps. 


xliv..21. 
It is a world of sacred mysteries and its Creator only knows what 


lies beneath the surface of His Highest image. Confession of Doctor 


Jeddler.— Gen. i. 26. 
Do as you would be done by. Michael Warden’s plea for forgiveness. 


—Maitt. vii. 12. 


The Haunted Man. 

Calling Him to witness who laid His hand on children in old time, 
rebuking, in the majesty of His prophetic knowledge, those who 
kept them from Him. Redlaw’s reconciliation with the student’s 
choice.—Mark x. 14. 


16 * 
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CHRISTMAS STORIES 


The Holly-Tree Inn. 

It is the prompting of that Great Power which has constructed 
all this marvellous universe, and bade mankind multiply and replenish 
the earth. Uriah Tattenhall to his wife, in The Landlord.—Gen. 
i. 28. 

‘A purple Judas tree. The reference to a small tree upon which 
Judas is said to have hanged himself. In The Bar-Maid. 

Will she find when she comes before the Tribunal of Eternal decrees 
that she has leaned thus upon a broken reed ? The mother of Wilfred 
who was hanged for murder. In the Poor Pensioner.— Isa. xlii. 3. 


Mrs. Lirriper’s Legacy. 
I am not worthy. Jemmy to his grandmother.—Gen. xxxii. 10. . 


The Seven Poor Travellers. 


Two or three pretty faces which might have had smaller attraction 
for a moral Goliath than they had had for me. The traveller’s solilo- 
quy.—1 Sam. xvii. 4. 

On earth, peace, good will towards men. A toast to the fellow 
travellers.— Luke ii. 14. 

She, supposing him to be the gardener, had said, Sir, if thou have 
borne him hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, and I will take 
him away. The traveller’s soliloqguy.—John xx. 15. 


The Long Voyage. 

Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these, ye have done 
it unto Me. Referring to the baby saved from the shipwreck.— 
Matt. xxv. 40. 


Nobody’s Story. 
Whose thoughts were so much with the poor, and who had com- 


passion for all human sorrow. Nobody’s resentment at the teaching 
of the missionary.— Matt. ix. 36. 


A Christmas Tree. 


This, in commemoration of the law of love and kindness, mercy 
and compassion. This, in remembrance of Me. A reference to the 
Christmas Tree.— Luke xxii. 19. 


No Thoroughfare. 


I have never set myself up for a prophet. Joey Ladle to young 
Mr. Vendale.— Amos vii. 14. 


The Wreck of the Golden Mary. 

I then said the Lord’s Prayer, and all hands said it after me with 
a solemn murmuring.—Maitt. vi. 9-13. 

I am the Resurrection and the. Life, saith the Lord. He raised 
the daughter of Jairus the ruler, and said she was not dead but slept. 
He raised the widow’s son. He arose Himself, and was seen of many. 
He loved little children, saying Suffer them to come unto Me and 
rebuke them not for of such is the kingdom of heaven. The burial 
service of the Golden Lucy.—John xi. 25; Mark v. 39; Luke vii. 12; 
Luke xxiv. 34; Luke xviii. 16. RG 

Nothing vanished from the eyes of God, though much might pass 
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away from the eyes of men. Referring to the superstitions regarding 
the Golden Lucy.—Prov. v. 21. 

Those innocent creatures will appear with us before Him, and 
plead for us. Ibid.—Maitt. xviii. 10. 


Perils of Certain Prisoners. 


It was the will of Our Father that was in heaven. Referring to the 
shipwreck.—Matt. vi. 9, 10. 


The Haunted House. 
Evil communications corrupt good manners. A spiritualistic 
communication.—1 Cor. xv. 33. 


Tom Tiddler’s Ground. 
It is a moral impossibility that any son or daughter of Adam can 
stand on this ground. The Traveller to the Hermit.—Gen. vi. 1. 


SHORT STORIES 


The Loving Couple. 
Mrs. Starling actually shed tears and said it reminded her of Adam 
and Eve.— Gen. ii. 23. 


The Begging- Letter Writer. 

The crowning miracle of all the miracles summed up in the New 
Testament, after the miracle of the blind seeing, and the lame walking, 
and the restoration of the dead to life, was the miracle that the poor 
had the Gospel preached to them. The author’s opinion on socio- 
logical questions.—Matt. XI. 


Our French Watering Place. 
It is like the Garden of Eden. A Frenchman’s description of his 
own town.—Gen. il. 7. 


A Ptlated Article. 

As if a Pre-Adamite Samson had taken a vast Hall in his arms 
and crushed it into the smallest possible space. A description of 
the kilns.—Judges xvi. 30. 


Master Humphrey's Clock. 
The statutes of two giants, Gog and Magog, each about fourteen 
feet in height. A fantastic dialogue between these giants in Guildhall. 


— Rev. xx. 8. r 
Depart in peace, in God’s name. The Mask to Will Marks.— James 


Te 16. 
George Silverman’s Explanation. 

You won’t wrap it up in a napkin, nor yet in a towel, nor yet 
pocketankercher, but you'll put it out at good interest. Brother 
Hawkyard’s sermon.— Luke xix. 20. 


I got him without fee or reward—without a morsel of myrrh, or 
frankincense, nor yet amber, letting alone the honeycomb. Ibid.— 
Song iil. 6. 


Give us peace ! Brother Gimblet’s prayer.—l Chron. xxii. 9. 
My kingdom is not of this world. Brother Gimblet’s text. John 


xviii. 36. 
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What did the woman do when she lost the piece of money ? Went 
and looked for it. Brother Gimblet’s sermon.—Luke xv. 8._ 

The difference . . . betwixt kingdoms not of this world and kingdoms 
of this world. Ibid—John xviii. 36. 

Judge, from the hearing of it read, whether Brother Hawkyard 
was the faithful steward that the Lord had in his mind only t’other 
day, when, in this very place he drew you the picture of the unfaithful 
one. Ibid.—Luke xii. 42. 

He had too much singleness of purpose to be a match for this world’s 
double-dealing. Lady Fareway’s sarcastic reference to Mr. Silverman. 
— Acts ii. 46. 


In going over these nearly 250 Biblical quotations one is impressed 
with the fact that Dickens uses the simpler and more frequently 
quoted Scriptural passages rather than those that are more profound 
in their meaning. We are struck by his frequent reference to the 
Creation, the Garden of Eden, the story of Cain and Abel, the Tower 
of Babel, and the Flood. As might be expected from one who so 
thoroughly loved his fellow-men, and worked for the amelioration 
of social conditions, the story of the Good Samaritan and the parable 
of the Prodigal Son are frequently quoted. Passages which are 
expressive of the merciful kindness of the Saviour are conspicuous ; 
and the frequently recurring passage, ““I am the Resurrection and 
the Life,”’ indicates the profound faith that Dickens possessed in 
the life to come. 

If one did not know anything of Dickens other than what was 
gained from reading his books, it would be quite easy to see that 
he was rather a strong churchman, and had little patience with dis- 
senting sects. The only really likable clergyman whom he pictures 
is Septimus Crisparkle in Edwin Drood. So far as this story is de- 
veloped, Crisparkle has done nothing remarkable, but his set to with 
Luke Honeythunder leads us to believe that he might have been 
destined to play a conspicuous part in the unmasking of John Jasper 
at the end of the story. Many think that the Cheeryble brothers 
represent Dickens’s highest ideals of Christian living. One would 
not go far astray if he followed the interpretations of the Bible that 
are found in the works of this great master of literature. 


THE “LITTLE GUIDE” TO GRAY’S INN AND 
LINCOLN'S INN 


N? Dickens rambler should be without the very latest * Little 
Guide,’ which Messrs. Methuen have just published. It is 
by Hugh H. L. Bellot, M.A., D.C.L., whose similar work on “ The 
Temple” is well known. Its information in regard to Dickens is 
reliable, even going so far as to correct the usual statement that Molloy, 
to whom Dickens was an office boy for a short time, had his office in 
Lincoln’s Inn, whereas he was actually located in Symond’s Inn at 
the time. In addition to this the history of the two Inns and of the 
notabilities connected with them is told in a very agreeable manner. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
FLORENCE DOMBEY’S TEARS 


, Sir.—It is worth pointing out that although Mrs. M. H. Spielmann’s 
interesting research reveals the fact that Charles Dickens represents 
Florence with tearful eyes 88 times, the list as given falls one short. 

Reference to the volume (‘Oxford Edition”) shows that the 
missing page is evidently 772, coming between 771 and 776. It has 
presumably been dropped out by the writer, typist, or printer— 
Mrs. Spielmann’s total being correct. 

Yours faithfully, 
N. Key. 


DICKENS AND ANGLESEY 


Srr.—I was recently in Amlwch, Anglesey, and whilst there was 
staying in a house named Madyn Dysw, and the occupant told me 
that Dickens stayed there and wrote part of the Uncommercial 
Traveller whilst in the house. I wonder if you could verify this 
statement for me. If you could I should be extremely obliged. 

Yours truly, 
H. Wispom. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


NOTICE.—The latest date for receiving reports from Branches 
for the January number is the 10th December.—Editor. 


BALHAM.—The Balham Branch, still in its infancy, has suffered 
grievous losses. First, in the passing of Mr. Matz, whose vast 
Dickensian knowledge and enthusiasm gave it such an impetus. 
His energies, too, were unflagging to the last, and we cannot forget 
with what cheerfulness and courage he accepted his re-election to the 
presidency at the last annual meeting in May, though in ‘broken health 
at the time. We are, however, resolved to keep his memory green by 
making our Branch flourish like a bay tree. At the annual meeting 
Mr. W. J. Fisher compelled us to accept his resignation as Secretary. 
A more affable, capable and indefatigable Secretary the Branch cannot 
hope to find, and if he leaves the ship he leaves it throoughly sea- 
worthy. The annual report revealed an increase of membership to 
78, and much useful work done. Prizes were presented to Mr. Boryer 
and Miss Bedford for essays on Our Mutual Friend, and to Miss A. M. 
Holmes, Miss A. G. Holmes, and Miss Wiegand for answers to Mr. 
Fisher’s searching questions on the same book. On 20th June we 
enjoyed a ramble to Jordans in Buckinghamshire. We inspected the 
‘“‘ May flower ”’ barn and the village hall, and it revealed such 
missionary possibilities that one member suggested we should give a 
dramatic entertainment there. This has already been arranged, 
and the cast is to be given hospitality for the week-end. 


BIRMINGHAM.—In the months of July, August and September, 
out-door meetings have been arranged, which have proved eminently 
successful. The June meeting was to Tong, when Mr. David Hamilton. 
gavea description of the Church, and the various associations with Little 
Nell. The closing meeting in September was a joint picnic with the 


Redditch Branch, and a very great social success. 
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BLACKPOOL.—This branch has met with every success since 
its inception in February last. His Worship the Mayor, Councillor 
T. P. Fletcher, J.P., is President, and some of the Jeading townsmen 
are members of the Council. Several excellent meetings, including a 
highly successful Fancy Dress- gathering, have already been held, 
which have been more than successful from all points of view, the 
addresses given being of the highest literary merit, winning the 
utmost appreciation of the members. Mr. F. R. Dean, the President 
of the Manchester Branch, was the principal speaker at the official 
opening on the 3rd March, and the Branch tender him their deepest 
thanks and gratitude for the invaluable assistance which he has 
rendered them, not only in the early stages of their existence, but 
whenever they have approached him for his views and advice upon 
any matters appertaining to the administration of the affairs of the 
Branch. Mr. Bransby Williams, a Vice-President, when appearing 
at the Palace Theatre there, attended a special meeting of members 
on the 3rd June last, and gave a most interesting address concerning 
his own experiences as a Dickensian exponent on the stage, concluding 
with many invaluable hints as to readings, recitals, performances, etc. 


BRIGHTON.—The Annual Meeting of the Branch was held on 
July 15th, when the real happy Dickensian atmosphere was most 
marked. All the existing officers were re-elected with many kindly 
eulogies of their real service to the Branch, and a most satisfactory 
balance sheet was presented. 


EAST BAY, CAL.—The Branch resumed its fall activities with a 
Garden Tea at the home of its President, Mrs. E. E. Skemp, on August 
20th. A choice collection of Dickens drawings by Phiz, John Leech 
and Cruickshank was viewed and enjoyed. The Branch comprises 
members from the cities on the east side of San Francisco Bay, Oakland, 
Berkeley, Alameda and Piedmont; and also a few San Francisco 
members. It has shown remarkable growth during the year and a 
half of its existence. Two meetings a month are planned for the 
coming season, the first Thursday afternoon of each month and the 
third Thursday evening. The September and October meetings will 
be devoted to the study of Our Mutual Friend, under the leadership 
of Lionel Stevenson, P.H.D., of the University of California, and Mrs. 
Grace Jones Morgan, of the California Writers’ Club ; for the November 
meeting Elise Dufour will stage scenes from the same book. 


EASTBOURNE.—Mr. F. J. Hansor, the founder, has been compelled 
to resign the secretaryship of this Branch owing to pressure of business, 
and has been appointed chairman of the Council. Mr. C. W. Mayo 
has been appointed honorary secretary in his place. On 24th June 
an Old English Fancy Fair was held in the grounds of Green Croft, 
kindly lent by the Misses Davies, in aid of the Tiny Tim’s Guild and 
the funds of the Fellowship generally. The Fair was opened by the 
Mavoress of Eastbourne (Miss Harding). There were numerous stalls 
and side shows, with attendants arrayed in Old English Costumes, and 
the result was very successful in spite of rather inclement ‘weather. 
On Saturday, July 18th, a very successful excursion by char-a-bancs 
to Canterbury was arranged. The annual summer treat in connection 
with the Tiny Tim’s Cripple Fund took place at Hampden Park on the 
8th August, and was attended and enjoyed by a large number of crippled 
children, This report would be incomplete without a reference to the 
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deep regret felt by this Branch at the death of Mr. B. W. Matz. He 


‘took a great interest in this Branch, opened the new Dickens Hall and 


grounds last year, presented us with books, and a few weeks before his 
death gave a number of framed coloured prints illustrating coaching 
scenes from Dickens which now decorate the Hall. 


GLOUCESTER.—An eminently successful and in every way notable 
session, under the genial and inspiring presidency of that thorough- 
going Dickensian, Sir James Bruton, was brought to a close by the 
summer excursion, when a large party of members and friends had 
the pleasure of a cordial ‘‘ welcome to Ba-ath,” extended by members 
of the local Branch, headed by their enthusiastic and very capable 
President, Mr. T. Sturge Cotterell. After tea at the Old Red House, 
Sir James Bruton thanked very warmly Mr. Cotterell and Miss Tylee 
for the part they had played in making the visit so enjoyable. With 
Great Expectations as the book for discussion, and a capable ‘“ team ”’ 
of dramatic readers for its exposition, the coming session is being 
anticipated with considerable pleasure. 


LEYTON AND DISTRICT.—The Annual Meeting of the Branch 
was held in the Council Chamber of the Town Hall, on April 29th, 
1925, when Mr. A. T. Wintersgill presided over a good attendance. 
The Hon. Secretary’s report was presented and adopted. It showed 
that steady progress was being made, although the membership was 
below the number hoped for. The Treasurer presented his balance 
sheet, which showed a small deficit, which during the evening he very 
kindly made up so that the next session might be commenced free 
of debt. Councillor W. G. Curtis, J.P. (Chairman L.U.D.C.), has 
accepted the position of President of the Branch, and has granted the 
use of the Council Chamber for the monthly meetings. Mr. Leslie C. 
Staples has been elected Hon. Joint Secretary with Mr. E. W. Brown, 
and there is every prospect of a very successful season. 


LONDON.—During July and August two rambles were arranged, 
the first to Richmond, and the second to Highgate and Hampstead. 
Both were under the capable guidance of Mr. 8. J. Rust, and thoroughly 
enjoyed by the members. The regular season opens on the 6th of 
October, when the President of the Fellowship, Mr. W. Pett Ridge, 
will hold a reception at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, to be 
followed by a vocal and instrumental concert. 


MANCHESTER.—An innovation this summer has been the informal 
monthly rambles in addition to the annual summer reunion. Ti ese 
rambles to places of interest and beauty within easy access of 
Manchester have been thoroughly enjoyed by the members, and have 
proved a pleasant social link between the winter sessions. On August 
29th the ramble to Ramsbottom gave Dickens lovers an opportunity 
of visiting the locality so intimately connected with the Cheeryble 
Brothers. The annual summer reunion was held under ideal weather 
conditions on July 4th, at Bosley Cloud, Staffordshire. About 50 
members and friends thoroughly enjoyed the motor coach drive through 
the pretty Cheshire scenery. To many of the party it was a case of 
‘pastures new,” and this fact added not a little to their pleasure. 
An interesting and varied programme of events has been arranged 
for the coming session. 


MELBOURNE.—At the May meeting the principal item: was a 
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paper by Mr. J. B. Castieau entitled ‘* Dickens and Child Life, with 
some Social Sidelights.”’ Miss Bertha Collin and Mr. J. N. Gregory gave 
two scenes from Oliver Twist, showing Mr. Bumble before marriage and 
after. Other items were contributed by Miss Olive Bardwell, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lindsay, Miss Gladys Smith and Mr. Bryne. The hall was crowded. 
On 4th June the programme was commemorative of the death of 
Charles Dickens. Mr. A. P. Du Soir, an honoured Vice-President 
of this Branch, contributed a paper on ‘“‘The Elfin Quality in Dickens’s 
Works.’’? In the absence of the writer through ill-health, this was 
read by the President, Mr. Callaway, and was much appreciated. 
Mr. J. H. Crowther made some highly eulogistic remarks on Mr. Du 
Soir’s paper. Another paper was by Mr. A. E. Cooke. The Dickens 
Dramatic Club performed some scenes in their usual good style, and 
there were musical items by Mrs. Lindsay and Miss Gladys Smith. 
The meeting of 2nd July was a “ booknight,” the volume selected 
being Great Expectations. Miss Jerrems contributed a paper on “ Miss 
Havisham,”’ which was ably read for her by Mr. Leslie Stevens. Mrs. 
Cleary’s paper was on “The Psychology of Pip.” Mr. Callaway 
discoursed’ upon ‘‘The Democracy of Trabb’s Boy.” Mrs. Broad 
recited and Master Ernest Donaldson and Mr. Bennet gave two scenes 
of “‘ Pip and the Convict.”” Mr. J. H. Crowther’s paper was a resumé 
of the book’s story and a critique on its construction. Mr. Callaway 
being about to take a lengthened trip abroad, it was his last appearance 
with us fora year. Mr. W. P. Heathershaw and others gave expression 
to wishes for Mr. Callaway’s enjoyment of his trip, and asked him to 
convey our greetings to Dickensians across the seas and to advertise 
Australia. In thanking the meeting for good will shown to him, Mr. 
Callaway announced that Mr. J. H. Crowther, a Vice-President and 
foundation member, would act as President during his (Mr. Callaway’s) 
absence. 


ST. PANCRAS.—The great event of the summer session was a 
dramatic performance, given at King George’s Hall on June 15th, 
in aid of the Dickens House Endowment Fund. From every point 
of view the venture was a success, and the fund benefited to the 
amount of £20. Under the capable tuition of Miss Laura Godfree, 
the St. Pancras players have made great progress, and her removal 
to Worthing leaves a gap which it will be hard to fill. The summer 
rambles have been delightful. On June 20th the annual outing was 
taken by motor coach via Farnborough and Sevenoaks to Penshurst 
Place, the home of the Sidneys. The way lay through typical Kentish 
scenery, and the return journey through Chiddingstone, Edenbridge 
and Westerham Hill was particularly beautiful. On July 25th Mr. 
T. W. Hill, our President, invited the Branch to Bromley. Under 
his guidance many places of beauty and historic interest were ex- 
plored. Later, at ‘‘ Hillsden,’’ tea and a charming welcome from 
Mrs. Hill and her two daughters awaited us, and to them thanks are 
due. During the evening Mr. Hill showed us his many and valuable 
treasures, the most precious of which, he said, were some books given 
to him by the late Mr. B. W. Matz, whose recent death has brought 
such sorrow to all. 


SHEFFIELD.—The members of the Sewing Guild spent a happy 
time in the country on June 11th, when, on the invitation of Mr. and 
Mrs. Shaw, they visited her home at Bastow, one of the beauty spots 
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of Derbyshire. Garden Parties and Sewing Meetings were also ar- 
ranged and given by the following ladies: Mrs. Single on July 2nd, 
Mrs. Guite on July 16th, and Mrs. Hirst on July 23rd. The stock of 
garments, which, during the past winter, have been given to the needy 
poor of the city, has now been partly replenished. The Annual Garden 
Party for the entertainment of crippled children was held on Thursday 
July 30th, in the ground of the Loxley House Convalescent Home. 
Judging by the happy faces of the little guests, they enjoyed to the 
full the Punch and Judy, games, singing and music. Ices, sweets and 
a present were provided for each child, and at night they travelled 
back to the city by motor bus, tired but happy. 


SOUTHEND AND DISTRICT.—Having regard to the fact that 
the Southend and District Branch gave a dramatic performance of 
Barnaby Rudge for a week at the beginning of the year, the choice 
of The Maypole Inn, at Chigwell, as a venue for their annual outing 
was appropriate. The visit was made by motor on June 21st, and the 
party spent a most interesting and enjoyable time rambling round 
the old building ** with more gable ends than a lazy man would care 
to count on a sunny day,’ After tea—which was served in the Chester 
Room overlooking the old Church—the President, Mr. Albert Popham, 
said a few words, giving a brief report of the London Conference he 
had recently attended. The arrangements for the outing were in the 
hands of Mr. Frank Russell, and from the capable way he carried them 
out augurs well for the future of the Branch under his secretaryship. 
This winter promises to be one of considerable activity ; several 
literary and social events are already projected. 


WOODVILLE AND DISTRICT,—From January to March meetings 
were held as usual every alternate Friday. Papers were given by 
members and friends, and other evenings were devoted to rehearsals 
for the dramatic entertainment which was held in March. Scenes 
from Pickwick Papers were given to a crowded and appreciative house. 
The season was brought to a close by an informal business and social 
meeting combined. The Branch has not held any meetings during 
June, July and August. The next season will commence in September, 
when all are looking forward to more enjoyable times and an increased 
membership. 

VANCOUVER, B.C.—The ‘Dickens Sermon” was preached on 
June 9th at Wesley Church by the pastor, Rev. C. A. Williams, many 
members of the Fellowship attending. The discourse was highly 
appreciated. On the same day, at the Vancouver General Hospital, 
the “ Tiny Tim” cot was inaugurated in Ward * K,” its furnishings 
being the gift of the Fellowship. Mr. Victor Ackroyd, having had for 
some months to relinquish the actual secretarial obligations owing to 
frequent absences from the city, the work has been undertaken by Mrs. 
Denham Watts. It is understood that Mr. Ackroyd will be sufficiently 
free to again take his place as Secretary for the coming season. Ata 
meeting of the Executive on August 24th, sympathetic reference was 
made to the death of Mr. Matz, and a standing silent vote of sympathy 
expressed the feelings of the members in this regard. 


DICKENSIANA OF THE QUARTER 
BOOKS 
The Old Curiosity Shop. World’s Classics Series. London : 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 2s. 
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The Old Inns of Kent, by D. C. Maynard, with 26 illustrations. 
London: Philip Allan and Co., 10s. 6d. 

Gray’s Inn and Lincoln’s Inn, by Hugh H. L. Bellot, M.A., D.C.L, 
The Little Guides Series (illustrated). London: Methuen and Co., 
Ltd., 6s. 

The Romance of the Fungus World, by R. T. and F. W. Rolfe ; 
illustrated (Chapter on the Fungi in Fiction). London: Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd., 12s. 6d. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 


“The Humour and Satire of Charles Dickens,”’ by David R. William- 
son. Scottish Field, July. ; 

“Charles Dickens and Preston.”® Preston Guardian, 4th July. 

“‘In the Matter of Dickens,’’ by James Agate. T.P’s and Cassell’s 
Weekly, 4th July. 

‘© If Sam Weller Came to Mayfair Now,” by Lieut.-Col. C. P. Hawkes. 
Evening News, 11th July. 

‘“The Second Greatest Londoner.’ Millgate Monthly, July. © 

‘Dickens Characters for Statues.” London Mercury, July. 

‘* A Fine Second Best Poem (Bret Harte and Dickens),’* by C. Lewis 
Hind. Daily Chronicle, 22nd July. 

‘* Early Impressions; Dickens, by C. Lewis Hind. Sphere, Ist 
August. 

**How to Read Dickens.” Letters. Sunday Times, 5th and 12th 
July. 
‘*Dickens’s Motherless Heroines.” Letters. John o’ London’s 
Weekly, 11th July, 8th August. 

** Historical Notes on Tavistock House,’ by E. Muirhead Little, 
F.R.C.S. (illustrated). British Medical Journal, 18th July. 

‘‘A Great Dickensian (B. W. Matz), by Sir Hall Caine. Sunday 
Times, 19th July. 

«A Great Dickensian (B. W. Matz), by J. Cuming Walters. Man- 
chester City News, 25th July. 

** Love of Dickens,” by Sir Hall Caine. Evening Standard, 23rd July. 

““B. W. Matz: A Memoir.” Balham News and Mercury, 24th July. 

“The Marchioness,”’ an Operetta in one Act, by B. W. Finden. 
Music by Edward Jones. Play Pictorial, July. 

‘““Rambles Round Churches: The Story of Cooling,’ by Henry 
Smetham (illustrated). Chatham and Rochester News, 17th and 24th July. 

“The Child in Fiction,’ by A. W. Seymour. Education Outlook, 
August. 

** Musicians in Fiction,” by Penguin. Observer, 9th August. 

“* Dickens in His Friendship.”” Christian Science Monitor,” 11th May. 

“A Pilgrim in Southwark,” by R. J. Cruikshank. Daily News, 
15th August. 

‘The Romance of Mr. Day and Mr. Martin.”” Evening News, 13th 
August. 

““ Day and Martin.”’ Leader, Daily Telegraph, 13th August. 

“Dickens and Twentieth Century Roads: The Empty Chair,’’ by 
C. Lewis Hind. Sphere, 15th August. 

“From Grain to Margate (The Dickens Country), by C. Lewis 
Hind. Daily Chronicle, 19th August. 

‘ Brothers Cheeryble.” Birmingham Daily Mail, 20th August. 

“David Copperfield,” by Virginia Woolf. The Nation and Athen- 
@eum, 22nd August. 
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‘At the Shrine of Dickens.” Weekly Dispatch, 30th August. 
‘* Questions to Characters in Fiction.” British Weekly, 3rd Sept. 
Replies by W. Pett Ridge, 10th September. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 

BaLHamM— 

Oct. 9—Lecture : “The Landladies of Dickens,” by Mr.W. B.Warren. 

Nov. 13—Lecture : “ Great Expectations,” by Mr. W. J. Fisher. 

Dec. 12—Dramatic Evening arranged by Miss Jolly. 
BIRMINGHAM— 

Oct. 21—Opening Meeting. Address by Mr. E. T. Timings. 

Nov. 18—Papers on Great Expectations. 

Dec. 16—Recital of A Christmas Carol by Mr. F. S. Johnson. 
BricgHToN— 

Oct. 9 —Lecture by the President, Mr. A. W. Oke, B.A. 

Nov. 13—Songs, Readings and Recitations by Members. 


»  28—Social. 
Dec. 11—Visit from the Eastbourne Branch. 
CHELTENHAM— 


Oct. 2—Paper by the President, Mr. R. P. Dobson, M.A. 
Nov. 6 —Lecture by Mr. Walter Dexter, “ The Pickwickian Pil- 
grimages.” 
Dec. 4—Character Sketches from Barnaby Rudge. 
EasTBOURNE— 
Oct. 1—Social Evening. 
shies 8 and 22—Study Circle. 
Nov. 5 and 19—Study Circle. 
12—Dramatic Entertainment, to be arranged by Miss Mosley. 
Dec. 3 and 17—Study Circle. 
,.  31—Christmas Party. 
EpiInsuRGH— 
Oct. 29—Opening Address : ‘The Individualism of Dickens,” by 
Rev. W. Henderson Begg, at Goold Hall. 
Nov. 12—‘‘ A Christmas Carol,” by Mr. R. C. H. Morison. 
5» 26—Lecture: “ The Edinburgh Relatives and Friends of 
Dickens,” by Mr. W. Forbes Gray, at Goold Hall. 
Dec. 10—‘‘ The Chimes,” by Mr. James Fisher, at Goold Hall. 
,»  17—Christmas Dinner at Ferguson & Forresters’. 
HaAcKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON — 
Oct. 9—Lecture: ‘‘ Books—their History and Uses,” by Mr. 
T. W. Hill, at Wesleyan Hall, Downs Road. 
Nov. 13—Paper: ‘“‘ Dramas founded on the Works of Dickens,” 
by Mr. W. Miller, at Wesleyan Hall, Downs Road. 
Dec. 3—Recital: ‘A Christmas Carol,’ by Mr. F. 8S. Johnson, 
Parish Room, St. John’s Church, Hackney. 
HuLtir— » 
Oct. 16—Dramatic Reading, Our Mutual Friend. 
,, 30—Ten minutes papers by Members, any subject. 
Nov. 13—‘ Legal Rights as seen by Dickens,” by Mr. E. E. Cohen. 
27“ My Favourite Character.” Five minutes opinions by 
Members. 
Dec. 11—Reading, 4 Christmas Carol, by Mr. Jas. Downs. 
Leyton AND DISsTRICT—_ 
Oct. 28—‘‘The Landladies of Dickens,” by Mr. W. B. Warren. 
Chairman: Mr. W. Pett Ridge. 


o> 
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Nov. 25—Evening by members of the St. Pancras Branch. 
Dec. 30—‘‘ Shakespeare in Dickens’s Works,’ by Mr. W. J. Roffey. 
LivERPOOL— 
Oct. 21—Presidential Address. 
Nov. 4—‘‘Some Shakespearian Pilgrimages,’ by Mr. Edmund 
Burke. 
Dec. 2—‘‘Schools and Schoolmasters in Dickens’s Works,’ by 
Miss N. 8. Parnell, B.A. 
c 5—Whist Drive. 
,, | 16—Members’ Evening, arranged by Mr. G. Wallace. 
All meetings at the Royal Institution, Colquitt Street. 
LoxpDoN— 
Oct. 6—Opening Meeting and Reception by the President (Mr. 
W. Pett Ridge). Music. Memorial Hall. at 7-30 p.m. 
Nov. 4-—Lecture: ‘“‘ The Dickens Note-book,” by Mr. A. 8. Comyns 
Carr, K.C. Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, at 7-30. 
; 14—Whist Drive. 
Dec. 2—Debate: ‘*‘ Was Pickwick a Humbug?” to be opened by 
Messrs. P. T. Carden and J. H. McNulty. Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, at 7-30. 
» 15, 16, 17.—Annual Christmas Treat to the Infants, Girls and 
Boys of the Charles Dickens L.C.C. Schools, Lant Street. 
;» 18—Christmas Party at Caxton Hall, Westminster, at 6-30. 
MANCHESTER— 
Oct. 2—Opening Meeting: Reception by the President, Mr. 
D. J. Parry. Recitals, music, at Milton Hall. 
»  1l0—Concert in Large Milton Hall. 
+» 23—Whist Drive at Clarion Café, 7-30 p.m. 
Nov. 6—Paper by Mr. C. L. Browne, ** The Characters of Dickens, 
are they Caricatures ?”’ at Milton Hall. 
»  20—Dinner. 
Dec. 4—Short Papers and Discussion by Members, at Milton Hall. 
», 18—Children’s Evening, at Milton Hall. 
Str. Pancras— 
Oct. 10—Ramble to Richmond. Meet Richmond Station (D.R.), 3. 
», 12—Annual Business Meeting and Presidential Address. 
*, 9-——Lecture on Dickens’s Opening Chapters, by J. H. MeNulty. 
,, 14—Kamble to the Tower. Meet Mark Lane Station, 2 p.m. 
Dec. 7—Dramatic Sketches and Papers on Christmas Stories. 
» 12—Ramble: Tyburnia and the Chapel of Ascension. Meet 
Marble Arch Tube Station, 2 p.m. 
(All meetings are held at Old St. Pancras Church House, 
23 Crowndale Road, N.W.1, at 7-45 p-m.). 
SHEFFIELD— 
Oct. 2—Musical Evening, arranged by Mr. A. Roadhouse. 
a 8—Whist Drive. 
Nov. 6—Lecture, by Mr. J. Cumin 
» 13 and Dee. 3—Whist Drive. 
»  11—Christmas Scenes by the Dramatic Section. 
WINNIPEG— 
Oct. 8—Reception and Social Hour. 
Nov. 12—‘* Our Mutual Friend.” Prof. J. F. Cross. 
Dec. 10—* The Religion of Dickens,” by Rev. Geo. Laughton. 
»  17—* A Christmas Carol.” Recital by Mr. Wade. 


g Walters, of Manchester. 


